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power of Parlia- 
ment, while is acknowledsis nothing in 
the Siate superior to its cdntroul, yet con- 
désconds fo Investigate, @md that most di- 
ligently, whatever affects the welfare of the 
inferior Clisses.~The lSwest subject of the 
Britis Crown, has, equally with the 
highe*, right of addressing the repre- 
sentatives of peopie. In the course of 
our ‘labours-we bavé seen the poor and 
the needy, the .prisonér, and those who 
had none to help ihém, sabmit their com- 
plaints fo the Legislamte, and réceive in 
the issue of a Commission fram the Crown, 
an attention diétated by national bama- 
nityand justice. The equity of Patliament, 
whenever the case- appesrs to warrant it, 
readily instiftics a,Cammittee of Inquiry 
into thé allegations atten, 
very often, a law which has been found 
to bear too bard on igidastricus class, 
has been maiified to nieét their feelings, 
not to say, in to their pre- 
judices, 

Yet Prejudice, of whatever description, 
is but a bad adviset Te Fegislarive measures : 
it darkens the eyes, if it does not close 
them, against evils which stand Fea 
fall.on th fulfilment of i “its. own pur- 
poses. It takes a view of one side of a: 


question only, and that ‘2 Narrow, closé, | 


and conficed perception indalyes | 


petted, as the consequences of its plans; 
}- while it rarely allows the possibility of fai+ 
lure, and still more rarely foresees the dis- 
advantages to'whicl the general welfare 
is exposed from its proceedings. 

Ina Jand of manufacture, the public is 
intiniately concerned in the remuneration 
of the labourer for bis skill aud assiduity ; 

and no Jess in the endeavour to direct the 
exertion of bis talents tothe best purposes, 
and to the productién of well finishéd, 
marketable, and excellent commodities. 
Bot the line of duty is clear:—mot to 
favour one party at the expense of another; 
or to induce clamour~ ion violation of 
justice, Impartiality becomes a legislative 
body; and both sides are entitled to eqnal 
Nearing, to due consideration, aud to fair 
award. 

It is difficult to fix a period when the 
experts from this island were not consi- 
derable; for the more closely we examine 
ancient records, the more clearly we per- 
ceive that our country always furnished 
much that was useful and valuable... But, 
to take what is commonly accepted as»the 
infancy of the manufsetoring system,’ as 
a fixed period, it must be acknowledged 

_ that in the days of Elizabeth’and James, 

many laws were passed, 
cure the merit-and-exceilence-of English 
goods, whether suchas were consumed.at 
home, or such as were exposted,as ad- 
ventures. in-comnicree. must be ac- 
kndwledged also, that thereputation of sueh 
articles didveventually prevail in foreign 
‘markets, and that it has preserved atselt 
in the full confidence of distant purchasets. 
Nothing would prove more mortifying to 
areal well-wisher to his country; than to 
“wimness the decliniig repute of 
tryme; 's Jabonts. 


Report are of great moment. That asbip, 
which bundreds'of men commit their 


by self: wattatify of betiefits 
Vor xiv.” “Lit 


ta the. mapey 


“tee 
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waves, should be as sound as art and in- 
dostry can make her, is a proposition that 
speaks for itself. That a gun, at all times 
a dangerous article, should be /udly 
proved, and really proved, is equally cer- 
tain; this duty attaches to the muker; 
it concerns life; not so many lives, indeed, 
as a ship concerns; yet many, for, un- 
happily, our newspapers every week 
recount numerous accidents, some of them 
fatal, from the bursting, &c. of guns. 
Some importance, also, is due to the con- 
struction of those public vehicles, coaches, 
&c. which are of daily convenienete to 
thousands. A stage coach is entrusted 
with valuable lives and limbs ; while car- 
riages of a superior class, not seldom carry 
‘dividuals whose public services can be 
ill spared; or families, to lose which, or 
to maim them, were a public calamity. 
We cannot place, on the same rank with 
these, the cyphering of a barrel organ, or 
the non-performance of what should be a 
musical instrument ; yet for the mortifica- 
tion attending a sudden stoppage in a pub- 
lic assembly, we appeal to all lovers of 
harmony. 

Messieurs the pawnbrokers, it seems, 
are the guilty causes of not a few of such 
embarrassments. They buy imperfect 
articles ; and sell them at low rates, to 
the unsuspecting. Next after these stand 


- Messieurs the goldsmiths, who sell thin 


gold, basty workmanship, and weighty, 
but not valuable trinkets, On a still lower 
degree, and perhaps the lowest degree of 
the scale, must be placed Messieurs the 
sons of Jacob, who praciice the policy, 
not the probity, of their reputed Patriarch. 

What is the proper remedy for these 
deceptions? They are such as no Police 


‘can reach; such as no bonds or parch- 


ments can prevent. In the first place, 


- we recommend to our friends to make a 


point of purchasing at respectable shops, 
There are in all professions fair dealing 
men, who will have their price, but in 
return deliver an article worth its purchase. 


Well aware that ‘ honesty is the best 


policy ; 
- their business. ‘The uvknowing should 


this they make the basis of 


‘* pause at a great pennyworth :” that is 
not cheapest which costs a small sum, but 


_ that which best deserves a larger sum. 


Tradesmen which profess too much, al- 


- ways perform too little. 


Among the many laws made in the 
@ays of Elizabeth, for the promotion of 


trade, one enacted that seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship should be served to ali trades, 
This was, at the time, a wholeso ne Act, 
It contributed to force a kind of skill on 
the professors of every branch of manu- 
facture. Hut times are since changed. 
What was then veneficial may now be 
detrimental. The argoments in favour 
of this act seem to stand thus : 

1. Long contioued practice is necessary 
to acquire perfection. 

2 Those who have not possessed op- 
portunities of long continued practice, 
injure the public by bad workinaoship. 

3. They not only injare the public at 
home, but they undermine the national 
commerce with foreign parts. 

These are heavy accusations: to some 
of them no direct contradiction can be 
given ; in certain cases, as in ship building, 
for instance, long practice is necessary to 
excellence ; and excellence is not to be 
dispensed with; but, as this business 
aways combines young and strong 
shoulders with old and experienced heads, 
the latter furnish competent resources 
for the gnidance of the former: the 
public, therefore, does not suffer. The 
ship comes out complete, though the 
merit dees not lie with the youngsters. 
There may be others, and we believe 
there are, which equally require long 
practice to ensure skill ; or (certainly) to 
establish a reputation, 

Professions were, no doubt, originally 
taken up by individuals for their personal 
benefit ; but they were regulated. by au- 
thority of the State forthe public advan- 
tage; and in considering this question, 
the combined effect ot these principles 
ought not to be lost sight of. 

Since the Act of Elizabeth what a vast 
variety of ingenious arts have been de- 
vised! Does it amount to more or less 
than the major part of those on which the 
State depends for commercial support ? 
Ot these, what proportion bas originated 
with ingenious men who had not served 
regular seven-year apprenticeships? Had 
Captain Savery, to whom we are indebted 
for the steam engine ?>—he was a seaman : 
--what consection had the sea-service with 
that wonderful machine? Had Ark- 
wright, who invented the cotton mills? 
He was a barber: what connection had 
the operation of shaving with that of 
spinning Jennies? &c. Look at the mul- 
liplicity of our Patents, in la‘e years, how 
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many of them have been obtained by per- 
sons not legally bred to business ander the 
Statute of Elizabeth ? Had that statute, 
therefore, been pressed to its ultimate 
action, ingenuity had been paralyzed in all 
its efforts, and thereby restrained from 
giving bread to that prodigious multitude 
of ariizans which now in various ways, 
and in wonderfally minute ramifications, 
furnish the component parts of all the 
machinery, all the discoveries, aud all the 
superiorities of the kingdom. 

Take away this exercise of ingenuity ; 
and calculate, if be possi/le, the millions 
of yards of cotton manufactures of every 
descrip ion, which the workmen of this 
would been spared the 
pains of making, our ships the incon- 
venience of carrying, our customs. the 
trouble ot apportioning duties due on ac- 
count of, &c. &c. In whet part of the 
world would not their sudden cessation of 
supply be felt ? also on woolleus, silks, &c. 

Agriculture seems to be a profession as 
little indebted to constractive ingenuity as 
any can be :—nevertheless, consider the 
improved ploughs acd harrows, of our 
day, withthe threshing machines, and 
others for diminishing labour, now erect- 
‘ed in great numbers ;—considering that 
none of our “gentlemen farmers,” to 
‘whom we owe the patronage, if not the 
invention of such articles, can produce 
indentures of seven years’ servitude. Shail 
we banish all these, aad returo to the days 
of Elizabeth ? 

But it will be said, that whatever be- 
comes of new protessions, and modern 
discoveries, o/d professions, —those extant 
in the days of Blizabeth, are bound by 
the statute of thav Queen, and on these 
assurediy its efiactments rest with im- 
moveable weight. May the woollen ma- 
nutscture be admitted as a fair specimen 
of such establishments? If it may be, 
we beg leave to refer to the very fifst 
Report ever communicated to the public; 


—it is given entire, in the first number of 


our work, p. 119. Li states, inter alia, thai 
The Sth of Eliz. ¢. 4, may be said to con- 
troul the manufacturer (he making of his 
cloth, inasuuch as it preserves the peculiar 
description of persons who shall alone be suf- 
fered tv employ enther themselves or others in 
the woolen manufacture ; by prohibiung the 
engaging or working in il te ail who have not 
served a regular apprenticeship under iu- 
dentures, of as apprentices (for the acis make 
Unis distinction) tur the term of seven years. 
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It does not seem to your Committee to be 
necessary to enter very largely, at this day, 
into the discussion of this part of the subject ; 
the less so, because even the manufacturers 
themselves have not appeated very consisient 
ib their conduct in relation to it. The two 
principal eloth halls at Leeds are under the 
Management of acertain number of trustees, 
who serve for bree years, being eleeted from 
the clothiers at large, as the most discreet and 
intelligent of their body, to watch over the 
general interests of the manufacture, and 
particular to consider and supertntend the 
execution of ail the regulations and bye liws 
made from time to time for the govern nent of 
the halls. Formerly, no elothier was #llowed 
to expose his goods to sale in those halls, un- 
lesy he had served an apprenticeship, or as an 
appreniice for seven years. But it appears in 
evideuce betore your Commitee, that, in or 
about the year, 1797, new segulaiion was 
adopted, and that 2¢ originated with the 
trustees of the respective bails; by which, 
persons having served an apprenticeship, or 
exercised the trade of a clothier for five years, 
were entitled to all the privileges of the hall. 
A still further extension of this privilege ap- 
pears to have taken pl.ce subseqnently, in one 
of the halls, by aduntting @// persons, without 
any naition or qualification. bis not 
heen stated to your committee, (indeed éhe 
very contrary has been admitted without 
contradiction) that there bas appeared any 
deleriovation in the qua/ity of the 
ture since tke above relaxation took place. 
And it is notorious, that our woollen manu. 
factures have been for some time gradua’/y 
improving in quality and inerea-ing in amount 
on the one haud, while on twe other, the 
system of apprenticeship had been, in many 
parisof the country, great/y disused. 

But, in truth, it’scarcely needs be rematk- 
ed, that when the statute of apprenticeships 
was matter of positive and universal obliga- 
tion, the state of habits.and mannets was ex- 
tremely. different fram what itis at the present 
day. Hence we find, in, the same statute, 
several other provisions wholly inapplicable, 
at east to these times, such, for instance, as 
that which requires that the parents of every 
elothier’s apprentice should have 3. per 
ann. in land, with others of alike description. 
_ We might repeat much more; but our 
readers are already in possession of the 
article, The same arguments apply to 
other trades; and indeed it appears in 
the Report before as, from the evidence 
of Mr. Mower, the Cooper, that the 
illegal masters turn ont work not 
ficient ;--fiom Mr. Weeks, the ‘bubker- 
maker, that journeymen, not Boénad 
apprentices, may be good workmén ;— 
while Mr. Dixon, the millwright, ob- 
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serves, that the Northern millwrights, ap- 
prenticed, or not apprenticed, [i. e. for 
seven years,] excel the Londoners, how- 
ever regular and regulated. 

It may safely be taken for granted, that 
some blockheads will be found in all busi- 
nesses. The utmost a scientific training 
can do for such is to render their failures 
somewhat less gross and notorious ; but 
it cannot impart intellect. Understanding 
is one thing; education is another; of 
infinite advantage, no doubt ; but still no 
remedy for incapacity. Were the blun- 
ders, and bad workmanship of those who 
have been legally instructed in any busi- 
ness specified by a combination of their 
adversaries before a Committee, how 
Yong might the list be ! how laborious !— 

Bat, there seems to be one insuperable 
objection which remains in all its force 
Against narrowing the introduction of 
artizans into any business : —The journey- 
men have formed, ard will form, combi- 
nations, and ruin themselves, their mas- 
ters, and the trade: they will assume a 
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‘power not entrusted to them by the laws: 
they will take advantage of the times and | 
seasons to render their masters’ distresses | 
‘irtemediable : they will convert every in- | 
cident to their own present emolument, 

‘though warned by the most judicious that 

‘the end is fatal. The evidence of Mr. 

Nottige is explicit to this point ; and it | 
seems to have satisfied the Commitiee | 
‘fally, and at once ;—for we find them | 
almost immediately reporting to the 


House—not their opinion on the necessity |’ 


of any change ‘in the law :—bat the evi- 
‘dence laid before them, which concludes 
‘against all further application'of the pe- 
‘titioners, for the Session, This determi- 
“Ration is clearly consonant to the opinion 
‘of Lord Ellenborough, who seems to have 
‘taken, but little pleasure, in the object of 
Mr. Chippendale’s frequent applicatious 
to the Court of King’s Bench (he brought 
about a score of actions, in several of 
which he failed ; in others,he got nominal 
damages) — while at length Mr. Chip- 
pendale, though an Attorney, and a re- 
gular, was, on his part, wearied-out. It 
is also, in perfect unison with the seanti- 
ments of a former Committee, to which 
we have referred; and we doubt not but 
what it will be accepted by all competent 
jodges, by all capable of entertaining libe- 


_ Fal views, asa decision grounded on jus- 
tice, and supported by the most solid pillars 
of political wisdom. 
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The Committee, to whom the pelitions of 
several masters and journeymen, mechanics, 
ec. were referred;—also of several inhabi« 
tants of Plymouth ;—and of Bermondsey, 
Surrey ;—report the following evidence. 


Mr. William Hall, a master packer. 


The trade of a packer requires great art and 
greatskill ; the interest of the country is ma- 
terially at stake in the mode in which the 
manufactures of this country are exported. 

Has any person, to your knowledge, set up 
that trade as a master, without serving any 
apprenticeship to it?—There have been, 
within these last seveu years, I suppose, 
nearly a dozen. There is a Mr. Ward, who 
was a clerk in the Bank, be turned packer. 
‘Tbe East India Company advertised their bu- 
siness to be done at a cheap rate: he, who 
was not brought up in the business, sent in 
terms Jower than any one in the trade; and 
he was ¢mployed, and entered into it from 
that circumstance, without being in it 
before. 


How long has he been employed in it?— 
Four or five years. There is one of the name 
of Milner: he was a calenderer ; he has set up 
as a master packer, | believe, within about 
three years, and continues as such now ; and 
employs people under him that have not been 
brought up in the profession. ‘There is one 
of the name of Milward; he was a fine- 
drawer: they are employed under packers for 
the purpose of examinmg the cloths when, 
they pass throngh the packers’ hands. If 
there are any litile flaws, thev finedraw it so 
as 10 go out ina perfect state fora foreiga 
market. He bas now set up ay a packer, 


Ta what docs the art or difficulty in pack- 
ing consist? —The business of a packer is, 
when a merchant receives his orders from 
abroad for various articles, cloths, serges, flan- 
nels, stuffs, and all articles of the woollen 
manofactures, the merchant applies to sis 
packer, for he has not a knowledge of the 
article by name: the packer then takes this 
order ta the respective factors, who are in the 


habit of selling these goods for ihe manufac- 


turer.in the country, who sell them some in 
the raw state, without being scoured, and ihe 
others after they are scour:d; they look the 
goods oat at the faciors, who sell them dn 
account of the manufacturer ; they then ap- 
propriate the goods suited to the various 
colours, send them to the dyers, aud the 
finishing they take under their own directior , 
and they are ornamented or decorated suttable 
to the various markets they are particularly 
intended for. Every foreign market bas the 
same goods finished in a different way ; scaree 
two foreign markets have them finished alike : 
the Turkey markets have them in one way, 
the African markets have them finished in 
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another way, the East- India markets have 
them finished in another way; these all de- 
pend vpon the packer finishing them suitably 
to the respective markets: many innovations, 
by these people coming into the business, 
have been introduced, the putting them up in 
ao unskilful way so that they have, in foreign 
markets, beendeemed spuriousarticles, and we 
have had letters stating that they have not even 
considered them aa manufactures of this coun- 
try, from being improperly finished, and done 
up in the London market; and we have had 
even India captains who, to save a little un- 


necessary expence, have taken the goods out | 


without those packing charges, and decora- 
tions, and ornaments, that have been applied 
to them and when they have arrived in Ide, 
the natives would not believe they were of 
London manufacture; and in two instances J 
have known that the captains have. been 
obliged to seli them at great loss ; one instance 


| 
| 
| 


full 30 per cent. loss, rather than bring the | 


goods back again. 


We have daily instances of goods being | 


sold by jobbers, under the idea of being sold 
cheap ; but they object to their going into the 
packer’s hands, because they must undergo 
an inspection in our hands, and we will not 
pass them, unless they are perfect and market- 


-able goods. 


What sort of goods are the subject of 
package ?—Supertine cloths, kersey meres, 
bays of many descriptions, serges, flanuels, 
cotton goods of all descriptions, linens ; these 
are the principal articles, Silks do not come 
under oar direction; cambries and cotton 
goods of every description do come under our 
management. 

Does the packer finish them himself, or 
only see that they are finished ?—The dying 
is distinct; that he superintends, to see the 
colours put on; he puts the last finish to 
every thing; he superiniends the dying, the 
setting, the whitening, the pressing, dressing ; 
then the making up, ornamenting, and pack- 
ing, comes under the packer’s immediate in- 
speetion, which is the last operation in the 
progess of the manufactures, 

They baye no such calling in Scotland as 
packer; the goods manufactured in Scotland 
do not require it; there is scarce an article of 
Imanufaeture what requires any extraordinary 
decoration at all; they come here merely in 
the fold as a quire of payer would do, and 
Jequire no particular packing whatever. 


Frodsham ‘Mitchell, coachmaker. 
Does it require much skill to make a good 
coach ?—Yes, to make a good one ; there are 
many made that do ‘not deserve the name ; 
they have totally annihilated our trade 
:—by bad workmanship and bad mate- 


Where is the export trade chiefly to?—To 
the East Indies and America chiefly; it was 
of greater extent formerly, but not so much 
now. 

What are the bad practices which have 
been adopted by those persons ?—A person 
who was not a legal master of the trade, had 
an order to farnish him with eight pieces of 
work to go to the East Indies. 1 was applied 
to, to make one of them, they being in a 
hurry, I accepted of the offer, and made th 


| piece of work; but when I was making this 


piece of work, 1 found that the principal 
part of it was made up of cld materials, part 
of it old wood and old tron hinges. 1 made it 
toa particular size, bus after it was out of my 
band, it was covered with old Jeather bought 
of coach brokers, not fit to cover even hack- 
ney coaches, and it was painted equally as bad 
as it was wade, this was done by persons who 
were not regular masters. Things are fre- 
quently made up in this manner to send 
abroa’, We send very few over now to the 
East Indies ; the method now is, they receive 
the materials and make the work up them- 


| selves, there are a number of young men, 


sons of people of property from heace, that 
had large premiums, and they send over now 
for extra materials, such as springs and the 
like, aad we have Jost that trade by it. 


Matthew Smith, coachmaker. 


Mr. Maberley, in Welbeck-street ; he was 
formerly a currier; he gave 10,0001. for a 
coachmaker’s business, aud then gave a man 
four guineas a week, and house-rent, 10 con- 
duct the business for him, beeause he did not 
know the business himself. 

Do you know of any actions in consequénce 
of bad workmanship ?—I remember an action 
in the Court of King’s Bench, brought against 
a person who was not a regular coachmaker, 
for selling a badly manufactured curricle to a 
gentleman, and he recovered 1001. damages. 
1 know an instance of a carriage made by one 
Simmonds; it was made so bad, that the 
master coachmaker that bought it was afraid 
to make any use of it, and be had it burnt ; 
that was made by a person who never served 
an, appretticeship to coach-making, Mr 
Berman bought two bodies of a man in West- 
minster, who was by trade'a carpenter ; which 
bodies, upon an award, were ardered to bs 
burnt for bad workmanship.” 


Mr. Moses Smith, gunmaker. 


We have many instances of gups bursting 
in gentlewnen’s hands that bave been pure 
chased at pawnbrokers. 

The guns manufactured or sold by pawn- 
brokers, which were obtained by any persons 
from Birmingham ;—thev will puscuase any 
thing greed to them in the shape of a guu, 
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with a name upon it of a master that gets up 
good work ; they will purchase it in prefe- 
rence to any other, though it be ever so bad.~ 

‘The pawnbrokers I have ‘before described 
can have guns trom Birmmghia with any 
maker's name upon them + here is a lock that 
was made at Birmifigham, which has the 
name of Mr. Twigg upon it, which was 
made long after his death, and which gon 
burst and lacerated a gentleman's hand so that 
it became useless to him 5; that gentieman is 
since dead. 

Phe pawnbrokers sell guns that have never 
been proved, but have the proof mark forged. 


Mr. J. G. Paradise, working goldsmith. 


If it were necessary, I could acquire the 
names of between one and two hundred, 
Lmeners who have served no apprenticeship. } 

“here isa middle sort of people, who come in 
between us and the shopkeepers, under the de- 
nomination of warehousemen; who are all of 
them, with the exception of oue or two, illegal 
men; they purchase ihe goods of the manu- 
facturcr, and by giving a long credit, they 
have acquited the whole trade almost of the 
shopkeeper, except one or two of the prin- 
cipals, such as Randell and Bridge, and 
Gilbert and Grey : they have acquired nearly 
the whole of the shopkeepers’ business ; they 
hawk the goods to the shopkeeper, and they 
shelter themselves under a clause in athe 
Hawkers and Pedlars Act. The general 
proctice of those illegal masters is, to bind 
persons for short terms, namely, three, four, 
or five years, employing them io make only 
one particular arucle. 

This seal was purchased from Harrison, 
of Saint John square, an illegal master; the 
gold is very thin, and is of an inferior qua- 
ity; itis Giled with pewter solder to make it 
weighty, and to assist the substance of the 
gold upon the exterior; it is sold fora gold 
article, and when it comes intoa shop, I 
dare say that seal would sell for two guineas, 
and if to be sold again, as old gold, 1 suppose 
Jour shillings is the fall value of it. ‘This 
other seal, made by a good workmen, cost 
31. 6s. 5 if soid without the stone, it woul! 
fetch 21. by weight, as old gold; the best is 
made by a good workman, the other by an 
illegal workman ; the 200d workman's wages 
would be 12s. for making the best of these 
seals ; for the bad one, the wages would be 
only 3s. ; the illegal workman is not capable, 
in general, of bard soldering, but has recourse 
to the use of pewtersolder, which permits 
the use of thinner gold, as the thinness of 
gold, and the heat required to melt hari 
solder would cause the cold to meli likewise, 
in the hands of an unski!fal workman. Here 
isa broach, which is pat together entirely with 
pewter solder, which was bought of Mr. Har- 
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rison, Here is one manufactured by a work- 
man, which is put together with hard solder ; 
the price of the inferior one is 8s. 6d. from 
the manufacturer; the good one is 14s. 

Does the inferior one seli as a goed one of 
its kind ?2—Yes; if sold, the geld of the in- 
ferior one would not feich more than eighteen= 
pence, the gold of the good one 5s. 

There is still an inferior sort generally sold 
by Jews, and called Jews articles, : 

“It has brought the trade into general disre- 
pute with the public, and in foreign markets. 


Daniel Swallows, ship caulker. 


There are only two yards in the River that 
employ illegal people, but they never allow 
u-, who ate regulars, to work in those yards, 
because we do not choose tu work with those 
men, and they work at uner-price, not being 
able to complete the work so well as we are; 
were they capable of doing it, in a workman 
like manner, they would get admitted into 
the King’s yards, the same as we are, at Imes. 

Wy are they never admitted ?—Govern- 
ment well knows the great moment of ships 
being caulked properly, because the safely of 
the ship and ber cargo, and the lives of the 
officers and seamen principally depend upon 
the good undersianding and careful perfurm- 
ing the art of ship caulking. 


William Dixon, master mill-wright. 


William Daniels, a master carpenter, lately 
in St Jolvn’s street, Clerkenwell, put up 
some oi! and mastard stampers, for Mr. 
Green, St. Join-street, Clerkenwell; at the 
same tine he employed men that did nét 
serve their time to the business, as he did not 
himself serve a time to the basiness, and the 
work wos done in so bad a manner, it was 
forced to be taken down and rebuilt again, by 
Thomas Greatorex, St. Jobu-street, a regular 
master millwright. 1 sustained a material in- 
jury myself by George Hare, of the county of 
Durhaw, meutioned before ; he, by insinuat- 
ing hiaself with an uncle of miné of the 
saine name, got him to sign a paper, by which 
means he defrauded me of patieras | had for 
making of an improved thrashing machine ; 
he got my uncle intoxiéated, and got him to 
sign a note, by which he obtained from the 
foundery my patterns, the founder supposing 
the fetter came from me. Previous to this 
] had put up a thrashing machine in the same 
neighbourhood where he resided ; he put one 
up in amanner unworkmaalike, and without 
judgment thrashing. ma- 
chine consists of a drum, which we call 
beaters, for thrashing out the corn, and a 
rake; the drum was put in’ the. place of the 
rake, and the rake in the place’of the drum ; 
it would not act, and was taken dowmamgain. 


=  ° °° 
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Jonathan Taylor, journeyman mill-wright. 


Mr. Barret, of Seven-Oaks, Kent, who was 
a wheelwright originally, turned willwright. 
He erecied a new cornamill for Mr. Collier, 
of Dartlord. The work was so insufficient, 
the water-wheei shaft, which gives motion to 
the mill, wasso weak, that it would not drive 
the other work of the mill, four pair of stones. 
The ioaitl-oork was altozether so defective in 
the first inauon, that it was forced to be taken 
eut, and erecied anew by regular millwrights. 
» Mr. Joseph Bramah of Pimlico, formerly a 
cabinet maker, erected some works at Mr. 
Ejiiou’s brewhouse at Pimlico, for pumping 
of wort, &c. which was found to be de- 
fective, and obliged to be taken out, and the 
works supplied by regular millwrights— 

Mr. Tate, a master carpenter, at Islington, 
erected a frame for a pair of edge stones for 
grinding colours for Messrs. Bentley and 
‘Townsend, in the City Road, which was so 
insufficient in strength, that it broke a cast- 
iron wheel, and then was obliged to be taken 
down, and the work done by regular mill- 
wrights; and a man had nearly lost his life 
by the falling down of the wheel, whieh was 
broke hy the weakness of the frame. 

What used to be made of wood is now 
cast-irun, substituted in the stead of it. 

The millwrights from the north, who have 
served a regular apprenticeship, when they 
come up here, are more proficient in the 
business than the Londoners. 

But they do serve a regular apprenticeship ? 
—I am sorry to sav there are 100 many that 
do not serve a regular opprenticeship. 


Thomas Gray, journeyman Moroceo and 
Spanish leather finisher. 


There have been amendments in the ma- 
nufacture, almost every year, for the hetter. 

* Will you state to the Committee the na- 
tare of this manufacture; what it was when 
you first came into it, and what it is now, 

[Witness produces some Moracco skins.] 

This skin is imported as a dried skin un- 
dressed ; it is then dressed by a leather dresser, 
aad in that state it comes to us, to make 
into Morocco or Spanish leather. We then 
stretch it, and give it a brighter coloyr aud dry 
it;, we then grain, it and glaze it. 

How long, is it since it has been bronght 
to its present state of perfection? ~About 
seven years. 

_ Before, that, were those skins imported 
prineipally (rom abroad in a dressed state ? 
Lhey. were, and, the improvements on these 
¢ were made by finishers. We can now 
finish them ina superior manner to any im- 
rted sbroa they. done moch 
eter, that they are frequently exported again, 
business are gone to 


settle in America, who served only short pe- 
riods. 


Zachariak Price, journeyman mast and 
block maker. 


I had oceasion to go on board an American 
ship with one of our foremen, to solicit their 
work ; but the vovage before that, she had 
heen fitted out by an illegal master :—thev 
begen brow-beating us, respecting the bad 
work that had been turned out of hand by 
those illegal masters; saying, we did not, an 
of us in the Kiver, know how to do the wor 
at all, and they refused to employ us; they 
said they would make shift with what they 
had from their own country, rather than 
have any thing to do with the English. 
There was another instance, [ well remeni- 
ber; I think it wasa Mr. Blewett; a captain 
of a ship, that I know, applied to him to 
make him a bowsprit, fur a ship called the 
City of Edinburgh, captain Shepherd, Mr. 
Blewett, being an illegal master, agreed to 
make hin a bowsprit for £42, and there was 
a man at the same time had get a piece of 
wood that would make a bowsprit, and that 
piece of wood was then valued at £43, with 
out any workmanship to it. ‘The captain 
had this piece of wood, that was to be niade 
and fitted, for £40; the bowsprit went into 
the ship, and before they left the Land’s 
End, on account of the badness of the stuff, 
as not being a judge of it himself, the bow- 
sprit went, at what we'call the night heads. 


Rotert Comle, a machini-t and engineer, | 


The business we work in principally is 
making steain engines, lathes, and tools for 
cotton machines and other machinery. 

How long bas this been considered a se- 
perate business of itself?—I believe it is 
about thirty yeats since the steam engine was 
first bronght to perfection ; and I suppose it 
became a separate business in consequence of 
the improvement of the stean engise. 

Iv isa business a man is hardly ever perfect 
in; there is always something fresh every day 
tolearn, : 


Thomas Metcalf, machinist and engineer. 


A person of, the name of Goodwin, and 
anather of the name of Samuel Eytley, who 
had.not served an apprenticeship, were. ems 

loyed by Jona Nickey lo erecL an engine at 
_ After the work had been 
nearly got together, and things were about 
being ured, through the incompetency of the 
man, it san to such a great expedse in the 
time employed in getting ap this engine, 
that, afier he had set it going, finding that he 
cowd not attain to what it was to perform 
according to the contract he had made, which 
was upwards of £590, he, through the want 
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of skill, was obliged to run from his creditors, | 
and now the engine stands in a most de- | 
plorable state, a shocking disgrace to mee! 
chanics in general: it #vas-only put up for the 
purpose of pumping water oat of the dock, 

I know a gentleman's discarded setvant, of 
the name of Reed, who has got into the bu- 
siness; these persons, whcu they get imo the 
business, are employed to make taps and dies 
for screwing our-work. I often fiad they 
will not answer the purpose for which they 
were intended; our having to make those 
tools afresh, are all charged as a separate job, 
and by this means gentlemen freqnently, in- 
stead of having £100 to pay, pay 2 or £300. 


John Morris, journeyman wheelwright. 


Smith and Co. iu, Worcester, carriers to 
London, had a waggon constructed by a per- 
son who had not served a seven years ap- 
prenticeship ; he undertook to make it under 
the regular stated price ; the consequence was, 
that when it came loaded with glass from 
Bewdley to goto Landon, it broke down, not 
having more than its regular weight over the 
machines ; and 1 was informed the proprietors 
of the waggon lost £6,000 by it. 


Stephen Holland, journeyman organ builder. 


The pawnbrokers will buy instraments ma- 
nufactured in such a way, that they are really 
a disgrace to the mechanics of the country ; 
and we lose a great deal of our exportation by 
inen of this description getting up instruments 
in this maaner.. There have been many in- 
stances of instruments sent back, mavufac- 
tured by these men, The general cause of 
complaint in the trade is through these men ; 
they will get instramenis up so cheap that a 
regular workman cannot do justice to get them 
up at so low a price, and ihe music shops in 
general buy of these men, in consequence of 
their getting the instruments up so cheap 
~ This is in order to enable the music seller 
to get a greater profii ?—Not merely to get a 
greater profit, but to ger trade froma great 
Many captains of ships, and merchanis, who 
do not know what an tnstrument is but by 
sight. The trade in general sustain a very 
great injury by that; for these last iwelve 
months the export trade has fallen off consi- 
Gerably, and it is. principally laid to that 
charge, of instruments being manufactured in 
so bad a state. 

f suppose the instruments you are now 

king of are small portable things ?—Yes, 
thatis, the barrel organs ; the large are mostly 
for home nse. 

Mr.’ Redhouse was applied to by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, to-repair and put up an organ for 
achapel in Leather-lane. The first Sunday 
the chapel was opened, the work done to that 
instrument-was done in so imperfect a man- 
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ner, that in the first psalm they played they 
were obliged to stop; the mechanical part of 
the work ne had done to it, was so inperfects 

About ten years ago Mr. Meyer was ape 
plied to the Rev. Mr. Lowne, of Blackheath, 
to altar an organ, and by his agreeing to do it 
cheaper than ‘Ir, Lmcoln, the job was given 
tohim. He did it, in consequence of his 
doing it cheap; aod after he had done it, he 
instrumeat would not play. The gentleman 
refused to pay him his bill, and the organ 
builder commenced a law suit against hin for 
the bill. Mr. Lincoln was called in as evis 
dence on the part of the Rev. Mr. ‘Tewne, and 
he was asked what he aheoght of the organ, 


| or whether it was put in perfeet repair: he 
said it was not; and when he came to 


play over the barrel, the first tune, which was 
said to be, ** God save the King,” he did not 
know whether it was ‘ God save the King” 
or whether it was ** Chevy Chace,” or any 
other thing, it was so imperfect—and the vers 
dict was given against the organ builder. 


Thomas Forwell, journeyman tanner. 


I have heard it said in ‘Tuscany, where 
have been, the leather tanned with old ings 
lish oak woukd go through the world fof the 
manufacture ; I have seen leather, 1 appear- 
ance, equal to any English leather whatever, 
manufactured at Leghorn they acknowledge 
ed that leather, though equal in appearance, 
was inferior tn use, and gave the preference to 
the manufactore of this-country. In Guern- 
sey, I have heard shoemakers and bootmakers 
say, if they could get leather as they used to 
have from England, they would never deal 
with France. ‘This was from 1802 to 1809." 

At Genoa] heard much the same as I heard 
in ‘Luseany. 


Matthew Flower, master cooper. 


Are you prepared to speak to any practices 
of peysons setting up the business of a cooper 
as masters, without having served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years to that business ?— Yes; 
Mavund and Colyer, carrying on business at 
Wapping as master coopers. 

How long have they done so? About two 
years, and they do the most cousiderable bus 
siness of any house in the trade. 

What was Mr. Maund before he set up the 
business of a coopet ?—They Were both mer- 
chants’ clerks, in the house of laglis and Co. 

1 think I could safely swear, that nearly 
half the covpering basiness in London is done 
by men who have ‘not served apprenticeship. 

On account of the scarcity of Journeymen, 
and always having such a constant for 
journeymen coopers to serve the Navy and 
Victualling Offices, we have but live or no 
controul ever them ; and though it is ever so 
much against my wish, they will leave ‘my 
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shop and work for those persons, ‘such as 
wharfingers ; many wharfingers are very con- 
iiguous to my premises, and they take them 
from me when-they want them, and employ 
them in cooperage for merchants, the-whar- 
finger receives the protit of the aiaster-cooper. 

Are there brewers in London who employ 
journeymen coopers iu their service, to make 
and repair theircasks ?—L do not know any. 
brewers in London but what do keep journey- 
man coopers, but they are not altogether ob- 
jectionable to the master coopers, because we 
consider them us employed in cleaning and. 
repairing the old casks: but making up the 
old casks is what We complain of. 

« When a cask is made by a brewer he makes 
it of his own measure, and he would be inter- 
ested to make it smaller than is proper. 

I believe the master cooper is obliged to 
make casks of a certain particular aveasure, is 
he not?—He is, because the gauger of the 
Coopers Company can order those-casks to be 
aliered that are not made to proper measure. 

You mentioned the names of several master 
coopers, who yon say are in considerable bu- 
siness; is the work that those coopers tarn 
out deficient in the workmanship?—I cannot 
say ihatit is. 

Then their werk betrays no want of skill in 
the business ?-—They take cure to employ pro- 
per men to superintend. 

Is it the custom at the Victualling Office to 
require proof by indenture and servitude-of an 
apprenticeship of seven years, before a jour- 
neyman is admitted to work there?—It is, 
for there is no person admitted without such 
proof; and if it isafierwards discovered that 
anv fraud has beea practised, the man is im- 
mediately discharged. 


Daniel Donavan, master cabinet maker, of 
Bristol. 


Those irregular masters manufacture the 
article ; for which they give a lower rate of 
wages to the workmen; the work is sent 
home to the customer, and it has the appear- 
ance the same asa choir would appear to a 
common observer, but in a very short time 
it comes to pieces, owing to the badrtess of 
the, workmanship. A person made applica- 
tion to me to make him some mahogany 
chairs, he tefused 10 give the price L asked, 
‘and he had some made by another person, 
who was an irregular master. “I'he customer 
afterwards asked me to look at the chairs, I 
found they Were almost to pieces; I advised 
him to dispose of them as soon as he could. 
In consequence of these practices, by the irre- 
gular masters, the public are imposed on, and 
the regular masters injured, by their under- 
selling them. I have now a quantity of goods 
by me which I have had for three years and 
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Upwardss and cannot sell, at prime-cost, 
, by reason of those practices. 


James: Weeks, waster basket: maker, of 
Bristol. 


There are ten or twelve in Bristol whom I 
could name, who claim a right to work at the 
business, because they were the. sons. of 
inasters or journeymen basket-makers, though, 
they did not serve any apprenticeship 

Is the business of basket-making the busi-+. 

‘ness of a wicker worker, or do you make 
nothing but baskets? —Basket work, of 
rious forms ; all sorts of wicker work, white 
and brown. 

You could make one of those carts and 
chaises, they make of wicker work, I sup 
pose ?—Yes, 

Those journeymen who served under their 
fathers, ate mostly good workmen. - 


Mr. Adam Bell, master cooper of the Vice 
tualling Office, Deptford. 


Within the last two. months, upon my 
having made various representations to Ad 
miral Domet, and Lord St. Vincent, and the 
Revision Board, that the coopers ought ta 
have a warrant on board men of war, the 
same as other ariificers; in consequence of 
those representations, they have been pleased 
to order, that the cooper shall be a warrant 

officer, and shall be subject to my examina- 
tion as master cooper, and they cannot-be ad- 
mitted without my certiheate. 


Duncan Clarke, joarneyman shipwright, 


Is the bu-iness of a shipwright.a business 
requiring long servitude to acquire a compee 
tent knowledge of it?—It certainly is, forthis 
reason; that the building of a ship is not of 
the same description as aiany other businesses 
that are carried on, where amapprentice pers 
forms a great part of the whole of his trade iv 
a few days: a ship of any magnitude would 
require twelve months to build, it is therefore: 
necessary that he should serve seven years ; 
for the first five years an apprentice is eme 
ployed in particular parts of the ship, butvis 
not put to work at the principal parts, tll he 
has served the first five years of his time; it is 
of $0 slow a progress, a shipwright-performs 
the whole of his work oaly orice iw a twelve- 
month. 
Does one set of men perform all the busi- 
ness of a shipwright ?—the whole ‘building 
of aship? There is one class of men for 
_ cutting the tiinbers befere they come into the 
hands of the shipwright, but the shipwrights 
pat all those pieces jn the proper form and 

place them. Young men are always putwith 


| ihe elder men, where there is the least danget 


of improper work. It will require the whole 
of the seven years, with great attentivns and 
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a man of a good capacity, to become a good 

shipwright. 

Robert Brown, journeyman smith, machi- 
nist and engineer. 


Deo vou know any masters who have set up 
the burivess of machinist, smiths, aud en- 
gineets, without having served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years?— Vr. Todd served his 
apprentieeship during the time I served my 
apprenticeship, to an ironmonger; and when 
he was out of his time, he began to make a 

mp, which ] made a mod! for, and then 
he obtained a patent forit; but that failed 
teially, for several were fixed on board of 
ships afterwards; thev were all obliged to be 
taken up again, ai! wood putin their stead. 
Wihutty joined him in partnership, and ihey 
began to make a steam engine; Whitty was 

trade a glazier: thev made only one, and 
took it to Redford in Nottinghamsiire, and 
fixed it; it had not been twelve hours at 
work, before it blew up and killed two 
men; and then they totally failed, and did 
no more in that line. 

Do you conceive that a regular apprentice. 
ship to that trade will give a mau sutlicient 
knowlédge of the principles of philosophical 
miechinics, to enable him to make a steam 
engine?—Seven years is scarcely adequate. 


William Chippendale, Esq. attorney. 


On employing a person who had not served 
any apprenticeship to the business: Lord El- 
Jenborough says, ‘‘ The trade of Engineer 
Smith is not mentioned in the Statute, nor 
do I believe that it existed in the reign of 
Queen Elisabeth, if it did, the plaintiff should 
have proved this by books of that period, or 
by some other evidence; can the defendant 
be consitlered either a Turnersmith or White- 
smith? he cannot, unless you sever bis busi- 
ness into two parts; whereas vou must view 
it in the aggregate, not looking to the inter- 
mediate operations; but the ultimate product 
of his lobour. By the trade of a Turner in the 
Statate, I rather think, is meant only the 
turning of vrood and of ivory ; if the turning 
of metals was at ali known here in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it could not have been a sepa- 
yate trade."—The Jury found for the de- 
fendant, and the plaintit} paid his costs 
amounting to 281. 

From the various difficultics thrown in the 
way of prosecuting actions upon this Statute 
1 decline to have any thing farther to do 
with proseentions upon it; and] am strongly 
of opinion that no action will ever be brought 
again by any Solicitor upon that Siayute. 


M:. Wikiam Nottage, master fellmonger and 


woolstapler. 


; A Fellmonger is a buyex of sheep and lamb- 
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skins, and..manufactures. them faras to 


take off the wool, and prepare the pelt to 


being made intodeather. 
Are the number of journeymen. Fell- 


mongers in London numerous ?—They are 


not numerous, 

Have they beer enabled at any time to 
combine together for an advance of wages ?—~ 
I think they have three times since the year 
1792, when F began the bosiness; the first 
time I think was im the yéar' 1794, at 
Michaelinas time, and I believe at that time 
they obtained all they wished for. The second 
time was, think, in 1802, when, leaving 
their work unfinished, and their masters being 
able to prove the conspiracy against them, 
sone of them were committed, by the Ma- 


gistrates, to the House of Correction, which. 


induced them to promise to return to their 
work if they were liberated; they were li- 
berated ; and they did return’ to their work 
without any advance of wages. In the year 
1804, in the Month of Angest, they applied 
for an advance of wages, which was granted 
to then; at Michaelmas of the same year 
they demanded a further advance, which the 
masters refused to comply with, and the men 
left their work. 


Had the Fellmongers then a very large 


stock in hand?—At Michaelmas time the 
slaughter of sheep and lambs is very consider- 
able, and they are very liable to damage; that 
period is the worst time in the year for the 
masier, that the menshould enter into such a 
combination. 

What steps did the masters take ?—-The 
masters, in consequence of the men's standing 
out, advertised for persons willing to under 
take to work io their trade, who had never 
been instructed in the art; and, J believe, 
several young men were articled. 


Did the men obtain their object? —They 


did not; and, in consequence of those men 


being so articled, and an additional number | 


of apprentices taken, I believe some of the 
men in London haye not been able to vbtain 
employ in that branch since, 

There has been no advance of wages since 
that ; the wages of a.good workman, at this 
time, are from 21. to@l. 10s. per week, 

We had no alternative, as I conceived, but 
that of suffering all our gaods to perish, or, 
employing such bands as we could obtain, 
and therefore to save our property we took 

The general apprehension of the masters is, 
that if men were compelled tobe bound for 
seven years, and those who have’ beet sa 
bound were to combine together,° that let 
their demand ever so. exorbitant-we mast 
comply with shat demand, or have our goods 
perish. 
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973] Sir James Hall on Gothic Architecture. 


Essay on the Origin, History, and Prin- 
ciples of Gothic Architecture, by Sir James 
Hall, Bart. P.R. S. Edin. Imperial Quarto, 
p-p- 150. Plates 5g. Price 51. 5s. ‘L'aylor, 
London, 1813. 


IT is in vain to deny that a pleasing 
frontispiece ig a favourable introduction to 
a book : but if it were denied, the present 
Volume, with its ingenious and elegant 
prefatory device, might happily be adduced 
in support of that proposition. In trath, 
the whole of Sir James Hall's system is 
an appeal to the eye; and his proofs are 
argumentative reasonings from what may 
be, to what, as he conceives, really was. 

The History and Origin of Gothic 
Architecture has, lately, much engaged 
the attention of the Virtuosi; and has 
repeatedly appeared in our pages It is 
not, however, exhausted; nor will this 
handsome volume close the inquiry. It 
has cost the author much pains, and ex- 
pence: his theory possesses considerable 
novelty, and his plates are executed with 
taste. We particularly admire the at- 
tention. he has paid to the perspective of 
his examples. But, on the other hand, 
we regret that his acquaintance with his- 
torical documents, has not extended to 
quarters whence he might have advanced 
his conceptions to demonstration. 

In a few words :—Sir James finds the 
origin of Gothic Architecture in the imita- 
tion (in stone work) of edifices previously 
constructed in wicker or wattled-work. 
The pointed arch, he finds in bending 
twigs of willow, brought across an open- 
ing, to meet each other, and tied toge- 
ther; the groinings of the arches, are 
twigs rising into the roof, and there bound, 
or attached; the ornaments, leaves or 
flowers, are buds of the original poles; 
while the tracery isa repetition of those 
pleasing patterns into which the pliant 
willow ‘twig may be wreathed by per- 
severing ingenuity and skill. The course 


of his résearches feads our industrioys au- 


thor to examine, minutely, the formation 
of various members of a Gothic edifice ; 
and we confess that we have never before 
seen some of them so closely investigated, 

That the whole of a system should be 
developed at once, by the vigorous effort 
of asingle mind, in the varied but con- 
secutive conceptions of one prolonged 
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series of thought, would he an extraordi- 
nary and almost unexamp'ed instance of 
mental operation. Nature and Industry 
present the rudimenis; accident and 
occurrence affurd the occasion: ingenuity, 
urged by desire, exerts itself to discover or 
to apply, the fittest materials ; and gradual 
refinemen's arrange discoveries and prac- 
tice intosystiem The first thought, the 
first intention of appropriation, is the ciffi- 
culty; the rest is comparatively easy: it 
is continuation and progression.—Io the 
art of Architecture, the first’ materials 
employed were not stone: neither were 
they brick : caves in rocky countries wer 
the first dwellings: in open plains, — 
where the earth afforded no sbelier, re- 
course was had to artificial erections. 
These were, in transitory instances, the 
boughs of trees; but, what were they iq 
a more fixed state, when the inhabitant 
desired to station himself in a spot be had 
cho-en? What are they in new s:ttle- 
ments now, or what in countries not fully 
peopled? where the bounties of Nature 
are imperfect!y improved. They were, 
they are, and they ever will be, cerived 
from the trees of the forest: these furnish 
the most substantial, the most suitable, 
and the most workal-/e material. 

Oar author observes, justly, that the 
stone edifices of the ancient Greeks are 
close copies of timber or'ginals, The 
column is but atree refined into form, 
by symmetrical conceptions of art, to suit 
its purposes; while the various _ 
of the entablature are cross ms, 
smoothed, regulated, and ornamented, 
but still imitative of timber. Beyond’all 
doubt, the original huts were susceptible 
of many different kinds of imitation; bur, 
all wooden buildings are not properly tim- 
ber buildings ; we see every day in our 
own country, rude and coarse.examples, 
or slight and unfinished erections, whether 
intended for shorter or longer durations 
Why may not stich as these have furnish- 
ed models? why may not imitation have 
employed itself on 

‘In’order to determine, theréforé, whe- 
ther this activity of, imitation be credible, 
when referred to any. country, we, ought 
to consult the records. of ,that.couotry, 
descriptive of its earliest, ages: from 
them to determine what may be accepted 
as the prototypes of later instances, with 
which we thist'be, a8 a matter of course, 
by much the most conversant. 
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On a question of Architecture the 
_tlimate of a couniry bears sovereign sway. 
The daily rains of Abyssinia demand 
cirenlar structures with conical roofs, for 
the more rapid discharge of sudden falls : 
the same mode of building was practised 


by the German nations, from the same | 
cause: though Germany be distant thirty 


or forty degrees of latitude from Abys- 
sinia; while a flat roof might suttice in 
Egvpt, where rain is almost a prodigy. 

The rains of Greece were neither 60 
long nor so violent as those of Abyssinia 
or of Germany; but they were much 
more frequent than those of Egypt; 
hence the declivity of the Grecian roofs 
admitted a medium between the sharpness 
necessary here, and the flatness suitable 
there. 

The dispositions of the people, also, 
controu! the efforts of architecture. No- 
madic tribes, never settled for many days, 
must dwellir tents: while those who shift 
their residence, not more frequently than 
once a year, may drive a few piles into the 
grourd, and, on quitting their habitations, 
te ive them standing till their retorn, It 
is proper, therefore, in examining a subject 
of art, like architecture, with a view to 
determine its origin, to obtain an ac- 
qvaintance with the nature of the climate, 
the manners of the inhabitants, the pre- 
valent opinions by which they might be 
guided, &c. before we suffer our judgment 
to admit as absolute the correctness of 
hinted that Sir James Hall 
has ‘supported his system, by the tes- 
- timony of historical deduction, so much 
as he might have done. We shall endea- 
vour to justify this assertion, by hinting 
‘at a few instances which have escaped 
Lis notice. 

It is possible, that the reader has occa- 
sionally been startled by our associating 
the chief of the Hebrew Patriarchs with 
‘the Druids of our own island; by this we 
intended to sanction the opinion which 
“derives that class of men, with their ori- 
gival institutions, from the East ; whence 


‘we suppose them to have migrated in the | 


‘early ages. We plead, in our justification, 


the many allusions in Scripture to articles | 


known to have been Druid institutions, 


and allied to those established among their - 


sacred things. 


What the customs of the Druids were, | 
‘we must lears from aacient authors who | 
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have mentioned them. It is true that 
none now remaifing “has described their 
architecture ; yet, from incidental hints, 
though obscure, we may pick out suffi- 
cient to guide our conjectures. 

Cesar writing of the Druids says ; 
“ They have the administration of Divine 
things ; of sacrifices public and private ; 
and they give directions in religious 
matters. The youth, in great nuabers, 
place themselves under their discipline ; 
they are held in great honour; they de- 
cide questions of property, of crime, of 
boundaries. If any ane, whether a private 
ora public person, does not conform to 
their decrees, they forbid him from sacri- 
fice: this is a most severe penalty, inas- 
much as those so interdicted ave shunned 
as flagitious. Over these Druids one is 
chief, and possesses. the supreme autho- 
rity. When he dies, the next in merit 
succeeds to his office; and if many are 
found equal, the plurality of suffrages 
carries the election; but sometimes the 
office is ebtained by force of arms. At a 
certain time of the year the Druids as- 
semble in a consecrated place (in loco con= 
secratio :—other copics readin luca 
consécratio,—in a consecrated grove) —— 
Hither those resort who have. disputes ; 
and submit the canse.to their judgment, 
This. order was csiablished in Beitains and 
from thence, it is supposed, , was. intro; 
duced into Gaul; and even now, those 
who desire a full acquaintance with the 
system visit that island.” 

Strabo also informs.us, that the Draids 
possessed the decision of affairs ; they often 
prevented civil wars, and restrained parties 
who were on the point of combat. 

They met (say the ancient British Jaws} 
in public assembly every three months, 
—They taught astronomy, geography, 
natural philosophy, magic, i. ¢. the secret 
powers of things, and medicine. Also, 
theology, including the immortality of the 
soul, the, explanation: of their figurative 
mysteries, the Unity of the Deity, &c. 

These , studies, and teachings imply 
convenient and ¢ven capacious places 
in which to instruct the, numbers who 
flocked to their lectures, —If they met in 
loco consecratio — consecrated places, those 
places were not small ;—if in consecrated 
groves—unless this term be taken in a 
very unusual sense, they could not have 
been groves open to the inclemencies of the 
seasons daring the severe storms and pe- 
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netrating frostsof British winters. Every 
experiment in natural philosophy, to say 


nothing more, would have failed, under. 


the lower degrees of temperatare, &c. of 
our piercing atmosphere. But, there can 
be no doubt, whether the Druids, the 
chiet judges and chief priests of the island, 
possessed suitable’ accommicdation: in 
point of dwellings: their dignity required 
it: their age, ere they became chiefs, re- 
quired it: the privacy of their consulia- 
tions on important subjects required it ; 
and every thing leads us to infer it, even 
had we no testimony, or monuments. by 
which to prove it, 


We have, indeed, no authentic repre- 
sentations of Druid structures; nor of 


those of the ancient Britons, as a people; | 


bat, as we know that similar arts obtained 
on the Continent, in an inferior degree, 
we are justified in using what authorities 
we possess, in illustration of the ancient 
state of the Continent ; always maintain- 
ing the superiority of the island of Britons. 


One of the principal ornaments of an- 
cient Rome (as it is of modern Rome) 
was the sculptured pillar usually called 
‘* the Antonine column.” It exhibits the 
exploits of that Emperor against, tbe 
Germans and Sarmatians. Hence we may 
obtain some light on the state of architec- 
ture among those nations ; and by reflec- 
tion on the state of the same art. in Bri- 
tain, in the first and second centuries 
after Christ. 

On Plate 0, of Bartoli’s engravings of 
that-column, sppears a town of round 
houses; formed of frame work, filled ap 
with straw, or reeds. On plate 17, is a’ 
town, some houses of which, are round ;. 
others are square; the doorways are 
square. In plate 58 isa circular, house, 
not of straw, but smooth, asif plastered. 
In plate.65, three of these, circular struc-; 
tures of straw stand in row, apparently; 
temples : they have moreover double door-, 
ways: Closed with straw doors > another! 
ef great size occurs in plate 70 ;~hand-| 


somely adorned. entrances of these | 


have cireular arches; ‘bordéred with orna-, 
mental bands of’ straw neatly executed. © 

But the remarkable, instance. of) 
the extent, to which wat;led-work :was; 
carried by the Germans, is on plate: 36 ;, 
—it includes. a fortified camp, founded 
on a rock, raised toa great ‘height, and. 
secured -by beams of timber, laid slant- 
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ing; the'whole surmounted by a strong 
breasting of regular aud handsome watéled- 
work, fimly compacted. ‘Those who des 
fend it throw, on their assailants below, 
fire-pots, torches, javelins, stones, swords, 
wheels, aud other offensive weapons. ‘The 
Romans besiege it on all sides; they at- 
tempt to set fire to it: it bravely resists ; 
aod the attack of this post is the last ex- 
ploit of that war. 

These authorities greatly illustrate 
Cesar's account of tae dwellings- and 
strong holds among the ancient britons, 
In fact, they justify us in considering those 
islanders as dextrous in timber construce 
tions, as well solid as lighter: since the 
Germans were, confessedly, their in« 
feriors. This is ng more than may natu- 
rally be expected in a country abounding 
in timber trees, of the most serviceable 
kinds. We find at this day, that the hou- 
ses in Poland, Russia, Norway, &c. where 
trees abound, are formed of timber; the 
streets are laid with timber, and even the 
roads are rendered passable by means of 
vast beams of that material 


Druid books, histories, &c., have not 
come down tous ;—but the Welsh antiqui- 
tiés farnish a testimony strongly in*point, 


That the Britons had houses of a circus 
lar form, as well as constructed of wattle 
work, appears clearly from such express 
sions, as.yet remain in the language, 
though the things themselves have Icng 
ceased to be employed by the population 
which derives its descent from thoséan- 
cient tribes ; as for instance :~-the com- 
mon expression of ‘* come under m 
roof,” has a corresponding pbrase in Wels 
of Deuatan vy crong/wyd, ‘* come under 
tay ROUND (concave) WATTLE,” (or-hure 
dle), For cron means round, conical, and 
concave ;—and clwyd means “aby wattle- 
work, or hordle. This must have been, 
from the nature of it, a yeverad and po- 
pular expression: not peculiar to. the 
learned, ‘but common to every holder of 
a dwelling, or residence. —-—Again 
In Welsh husbandry wattled fences are 
common, and the top. or: binding. part of 
the work called Bangor, and the fe- 
mining diminutive Bangoren, The w 


is formed from Ban, the lofty part or top, 


and cor, .a circle or round, the C-changing 
into the sound of G in. compostiion. 
Hence the religious houses of the Britons 
came to be called Bangor :—as Bangor— 
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in Carnarvonshireanorber in Flintshire 
another in Bellisle, om the coast of 
Britany—another in Ireland, &c. 


‘ Hence also the name of Bangeibr 
Tudoch vear Cardigan, in the present 
maps called St Dogmel’s. This last name 
is formed from the same Ban and Ceibr, 
yafters. 


Weare not then to conceive of the original 
monastery of Bangor, erected A. D 182, 
so famous for the massacre of iis inha- 
bitants, as of one connected building ; but, 
as of a series of smaller dwellings torming 
a sociely, though of separate inJividuals ; 
meeting, no doubt, at stated times, in 
one body for public worship, and on ge- 
neral coucerus, 

The most remarkable instance of the 
perfection to which wicker or wattled 
work was carried—probably in point of 
ornament, — but certainly, in point of 
capacity, and extent, is that which was 
the scene of the slaoghter of the unwary 
and incaatious British chiefs by the Saxou 
Bs ist and his followers, at Stonehenge. 
A. D. 472. 

. Many particulars referring to that struc- 
ture may be collected from the Gododin, 
or mournful songs composed on occasion 
of that treachery. During a truce, the 
hostile chiefs met by appointment: the 
number of the Britons was “ three, and 
three score, and three hundred.” Every 
Briton was seated beside a Saxon; which 


» makes the number of guests seven hundred 
and-twenty-six to this must be added al- 


tendants, Eidiol on his horse, Rowena and 


~ her women, also Druids dancing, &c. 


‘which implies a great space, space also for 


~ the burning altar, for horses, &c. The fol- 


Jowing quotations, from various pages, de- 
‘serve attention. The festivity celebrating 
‘was May day. ‘“ Together they drank the 


_ transparent mead ; by the light of torches. * 


—The structure was eminently perfect, 
great, magnificent ; not-formed tor the 
eonftict of swords. t—This ball would not 


been’ made so impregnable, bad hot 
__Morién been equal to Caradoc.$ ——No 
was so immoveable as this,4—Booths 
| for horses were prepared in the hall i) Not 


mean was the place-appointed for con- 


Our references are to Mr. Davies's Transla- 


tion, Compare Paworanay Vol. VIL. p. 43. 


TP. 835. 249. 3.350, § 354. 958. 
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ference, before the perpeinal fire*— Never 
w.se@ ball formed so complete. t-—The sea- 
rovers insisted on a cleu~ space to light 
the area. { —TimLersg of rude workmanship 
formed this. buildiog.g—LThe assembied 
train (Druids) were dancing atter the 
manner, and singiog in cadence, with 
garlands on their brows.||—Tne dignitied 
Tudvwich had attended the woful as- 
sewbly, in which blood was mixed with 
wine—in which they who freely regaled 
with mead, drank of the cup ot slaughter 
amidst their excesses ; and THE INCLOSURE 


| THAT HAD BEEN WATTLUD tor the 


preservation of law, became full of ,con- 
fusion." 

It is but reasonable to suppose that this 
structure accommudated upwards of one 
thousand men; and that magnificently ; 
it was therefore equal io size to one of our 
Cathedrals ; but it was formed, we read, 
ot rough timbers and wicker work. What 
further evidence can be desired that the 
Druids bad carried works of this descrip- 
tion to high degrees of magniticence and 
excellence ? t churches and large 
cathedrals were extant, and that the former 
were even numerous at this time, appears 
from the conduct of Ambrosius, (supposed 
to be the same as Eidiol, who superin- 
tended this fatal feast, on the part of the 
Britons). His first care was to punish 
the Saxon traitors. Havingslain Hengist, 
and repeatedly defeated his followers, it is 
related in the Chronicle of the kings of 
Britain, that Emrys, Ambrosius 
summoned all the Karls and Barons, 
and the Archbishop, to a council ai York, 
in which it was resolved that the churches, 
which the Saxons had destroyed throughout 
the kingdom, should be repaired at. the 
expence of Emrys. On the fifteenth day 
afier the sitting of the council, Emrys 


‘arrived ia London, where he issued orders 
that the churches should be repaired.” * 


57y. 
* As the reader may wish to know’ some- 

thing farther concer.sing the sequel of this 


26 bai us 


-hornible malevolence, especially berg as it is, 


connected with the history of that famous 
ornament of our island, Stonehenge, we add 
here, a few particulars from the same at - 

*¢ Eurys went to Salisbury to view the 
tombs of the tarls, Barons, and worthy 


Knights, whom Hengist had caused to be 
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Rowland, “his” Mona® Antiqua, his 


placéd, Th the “back ground to his figure 


of the chief Druid; a wattléd habitation 
(square) and two circula? structures, with 
spires** Could we ascertain his authority 


sldin. Near that place there were also three 
hundred Monks in the Monastery of the 
mountain of -Ambri, so called, from Ambri, 
the name of us. founder,” Roberis, p, 126. 


Mr. adds in a note. Itis well 


known thatthe early Christians founded: 


‘many of their churches on the site of the 
heathen temples (perhaps always where 
it was and snbstituted Christian 
rites instcad of Pagan ones at’ the same 
times and places: A passage in the sequel 


of this history inclines me to believe that 


this number should be three-hundred and 
sixty, or if three hundred; that it was the 
number of the Druid priests, who had’ a 
kind of Monastery previously at Amtres- 

The number was certainly 360 (if any) 
that being the number of Britons who fell 
at Stonehenge for only dhree escaped out 
of three; and three score and three hundred. 


This'corrects an errorsin the Chronicle | 


(Roberts, ~p. 117) which-says, the Saxons 
Killed-four hundred and-stuty.- 
© It is Worth observing iy proof that the 
ancient British “towns Were-built of wood, 
and even of or shafts, septs (divi- 
sions) ‘of woorls 7. ¢. at 
the. present town of SHagrslury still. re- 
The jiohabitants. of Saartsbury 
‘or Mr. Vaughan, in a note on, Camden) 
had a tradition that there stood an gld city 
upon the place éafled the Castle Green, fad 
by some called ‘Poteburg, whereby, in the 
west side of the old ebapel’ of St’ Jéhu, 
standeth aRomad inscription; which plyinly 
proveth. thewame aud antiquity of the place 
toy be far more ancient 
{Hhun of “ihe thick shaft] .. ...built the 
citv on ‘he moant of the shaf/t,—in Englisa 
called SHaets ‘says ond copy" now 
called Sepiun [1.e. Sept-town] say two other 


gate for this buildin 


is while Solomon. was buikdipg his temple 
Ke perts ahuaiks, this, Sha/ 
was a, round dowes—abay sense Ahe 
Palade vais 3,200, merger 
It might possibly be, a fiery beagoiys, bs 
from ihe composition, of the we 
certainly a tall structure of 
set inw the ground [why nota, spire ime 
puiting a plaice of resort it had, as Mr, 


for these, we should proddce theni 
‘as prototypes of the original Christiaa 
Churches in our island; for exactly 
~ similar. to. the square house is that drawa 
-by Spelonan as a representation of the first 
Church, at Glastonbury. ‘This, in fact, is 
the turning point, for, if that Church was 
a Druidical structure, then succeeding 
Churches were neither more nor less than 
repetitions of a mode of workmanship 
| derived from those antient sages. 

In fact we are now arrived at a period 
when it becomes necessary not only to 
inquire whether this Druidical aft of con- 
structing buildings of wattle-work might 
not be adopted in forming edifices for 
‘Christian worship, but to prove, ty au- 
thorities that such a transfer really did 
take place. 

Whether there be any trath at bottom, 
in the story of the voyage of Joseph of 
Ariniathea, from Syria to Britain. need 
not here be discussed ; it is suficient to 
“remark, that we have occasionally found 
traces of an intercourse ‘between the two 
“countries, which render the fact more 
than possible: for the same ships [con- 
stant traders?] which brought five hun- 
. dred men to Britain, who spoke the He- 
brew language,* might easily enough bring 
Joseph,: with his eleven disciples, accord- 
» ing to the tradition of the Monks. Whe- 
' ther that were true or false, or whether 
it- belongs to any other Joseph, it passes, 
forcertain, that the first Church acknow- 
ledged by our writers, as built on‘British 
- ground, was that attributed to Joseph, at 
. Glastonbury; of which the following: is 
‘the -history, as related by. a MS; insthe 


Museum. .Dagdale’s Adonasticon Anyli- 
‘canum begins with it; and Sir Jy Hoat- 
| triboting great importsace to it, sin the 
present inquiry, has verified its authen- 
ticity by means of his friend Mr. Ellis.’ I¢ 
informs us that, 


| 
Cotton. Library, now inthe: British 
| 


dothe thirty-first year after she crucifixion 
sodwalve disciples (Of St. Philip.the Apogile, of 


Joseph of Arimatbea was head, came 

d preached the doctripes of 
_ the Ihe. But they obiained from him this spor, 
twelve His “of land, whereoh they 


Aoto this Jand, 
to King Avviracus, who denied 


R. supposes, ils priests, symbolically called 


t+ caghs, it proves to have been also Draidieal ; 


fortified town, with at of 

iprieats! this ptiesly mansion marked 
* Compare Parerama, Vol. VII. p. 45. 
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erected the'first Churchvin this kingdom, the | been’ said, as including nothing amiraci- 


«walls-of which were made of twisted rods 
{la quo virzis torquatis muros | 
and which Christ, in honovroft his mother, au 
as a sepulchre for his servants, personally dedi 
cated. This Church, on account of its antiqui+ 
ty, was called by the Angles, Galver Chirche, 
that is, And it is. well 
known that the inhabitants of that province 
make use of no more solemn or more usual 


voath, than to swear by the Old Charch; not - 


is there any which they would consider as 


deeper perjury to violate. For it is, of all the , 


Churches in England, the first and most au- 
cient; first made of /wisted rods [primo ex 
virgis torgnatis facta] from which a divine 
odoor of sanctity spread its perfume over all 
the world [in omnem patriam, more pro- 
perly translated throughout the coundry.” 
And though made of mean ma/eria/s, [et 
quamvis ex deformi faerat materia facta, | was 
held in the highest veneration for tis sanctity. 
And this spot, so peculiarly eminent by its 
venerable antiquity, is no less conspicuous by 
the pre-eminent privilege of its sanctity ; for 
it was called a second Rome. 


Though this legend be incredible 
enough asa whole, yet parts of it may be 
founded on fact ; and these are the parts 
to our purpose, which, moreover, are sup- 
ported by a tradition not less applicable in 
reference to the Church at Durham, of 
which, says Simeon the Monk, 


As the Mouks, who took chatge of the 
body of St. Cuthbert, were carrying it across 
the country, it stood fast like a mountain, to 

_ the neighbourhood-of the spot where Durham 
now stands, and could not be moved by ariy 
haman force. After much fasting and pray- 
ing, it was revealed io one of the Manks, in 

‘a dream, that the body should ke-carricd toa 
place called Danhelm, now Durham, whien 

inn mediately undertaken, and the body 
was found to move with ease.“ With joy 
and thanksgiviag, they immetliately carried 
ithe, boly body to the spot pointed ont by 
Heaven, to wit, Dunelm, and having hastily 


erected a fittle Church, made of rods, they 


placed it there in a temporary deposit. ""* 
» The. miraculous, part of this story, or 
rather the peculiatity: of the language in 
«which it is couched, is left to. the reader's 
‘judgment ; but'the circumstance of the rods 


Dunelmum, cum laetitia et J/aude corpus 
sanctum detulerunt factaque citissime de virgis 
ecclesioja ibidem illud ad dempus locarunt. 
Sim. Dunel. p. 27,0 


lous. The first Glastonbary Chireh, as 
corded on an old plate of -brass fivedhon a 
pillar in the Jater erection; was iwfength 
feet; and in breadth 26 teet. 
was of straw: @. e) thatch, or reeds. “— 
It needs no proof that same werk- 
men. who built the Druidical structures, 
already described, possessed abiliry’ to 
build: these ecclesiole ne 

We have already seen: that churches 
were numerous in the days of Arthar ; 
and it may be proper to.remark. that, he 
also, though a king, bad a chapet formed 
of the same. kind of materials ae. of 
wicker work ; for such is the only mean- 
ing that can be given to the appellation 
Chapel of twigs.” This manner of build- 
ing, then, was not practised by the poor 
or the destitute only; or by those who 
affected humility as part of theit rebigious 
professions. 

The Welsh M.S. Chronicle written by 
Mr. Jones of Gelly Lyfdy, quotedan the 
additions to the notes to Roberts's Ghro- 
nicle of the Kings of Britain,” pic 301, * 
has.these words, “* Arthur had also achall 
at’ Nabnerch, and: it is’ said, that #he 
Chureh stands on. the siteof his Chapel, 
then called ‘ Capel. gwistk,.” vor the 
or Twres,”’ Arthur-was slain 
about. A. D.. 580, This waganany years 

Nor was this.art soon For in Au.D. 
Howel; the» goad, 
assembled an extraordinary 
sat his White called because 
reds and twigs: it 
were peelid; and therebywwere rendered 
‘white. 
Now we may well believe; that those 
‘artists who raised the-national struciure at 
Stonehenge, king Arthur's “ Chapel of 


Twigs” and Hawel.Dha'stamous Vaile 


House. of.peeled rods, could devise «and 
apply -orfaments suited the: nature of 
‘the materials they wrought with: and:-we 
‘may believe ‘also, without imputation 
of credulity, that whoever bad»skill-to 
fortify a camp with wattle-workagainst 
the Romans, might construct a: castle 


for Arnulphus de Montgomery, who, 
— — | so late as. the reign of Henry I. of 
*, Hague ud Jocum coelitus ostensum, viz. | England, (according to Giraldus Cam- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. XL. pi 
t Compare Panorama, Vol I. p. 2051. 
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brensis) built the Castle of Pembroke of | but, whether it may be taken as certain 
turf and wicker-work, These inferences | (grounded rather on the docirines they 
support themselves. taught than on history,) that a considera- 
But it may be satisfactory to trace the | b/e body of Druids followed the example 
subsequent history of a British charch, | of their king, cannot be affirmed positively, 
William of Malmesbury informs us, that | thougl: it is a general and prevailing opi- 
when Joseph's little old Chapel, of Glas- | nion * The venerable Bede, who wrote 
tonbury, was decayed by time, Deni, a| early in the eighth century, says—king 
Welsh Bishop, built a new wooden one in | Lucius, about A. D. 180, converted the 
the same place ; this also, at length decay- | temples of the heathen F/amens and Arch- 
ing, twelve men came out of North Brilain, | Flamens in this island, to the number of 
and repaired it. ‘ In A. D. 627,” says thirty -one, into Cathedrals or chief church- 
William, Tradition asserts, that Sr. | vf so many Bishoprics; of whieh 
Paulinus (a Bishop, and Missionary from London, York, and Caerleon were three.t 
Rome,) encased this Church, which, as | These F/amens and Arch-#lamens could 
we have said above, had hitherio consisted | be no other than Druids; and their tem- 
of rods, {contextam dadum, ut diximus | ples could be no other than similar struc- 
virgis} witha frame of timber, and co- | tures to that described at Stonehenge : 
vered it from top to bottom with lead.” | not the great circles of stones (for, in fact, 
And lastly, says Matthew of Westminster, | We find the Welsh bards, in several pas- 
in A. D. 727, King Ina pulled down the | sages lamenting the dilapidation of such 
old one, and erected a fair, and stately structures) —but that which accompanied 
Church, to the honour of Christ, and St, | them; the scene of idolatry, riot, and 
Peter and St. Paul, filletted under the | Slaughter, It is most probable that 
highest coping with heroic verses in Latin, Druidism was reduced toa low ebb after 
celebrating the memory of the founder, the general rout and ruin it suffered at 
and the Saints to whom it was dedicated, | Anglesey, from Suetonius, A.D. 61—70, 
Afterwards, this was, by the famous This would prove favourable to the new 
Dunstan, converted into a monastery of sect, the Christians; who certainly now 
Benedictine Monks, of which he was | reckoned among their numbers a portion 
Abbot for a time : it continued so, till the | Of the working men, if not the high 
days of Henry VIII ; when it shared the | Priests of the order. 
fate of the monastic institutions; and We must relinquish to Sir James 
now is known only by its ruins, Hall, or to whoever sees, in the system 
The progress of this decay is very con- of wattle-work, the origia of our national 
sistent with the course of events. A | Gothic, the completion of these historical 
small edifice constructed of the ordinary outlines. [/ their general application may 
materials of the country is replaced by be adinitted, it shews at once why we 
another somewhat stronger; but not | know so little of the origin of this style of 
endued with powers of duration exceeding architecture, it was traditional -—why its 
four or five hundred years, at most: by principles were not public and popular ; 
this time Christianity having extended | all Druidical learning was secret :{—why 
itself, and acquired firm footing, the 
ruinous wooden Chapel gives place to 


* Vide Roberts's Chronicle of the Kings 


ie of Britain,” p 303. His words are, ** were 
a substantial and extensive stone Church ; | we even to adie ibe that Christianity was fae 


no longer the wo:k of private hands, but | voured, and that many of the Druids them- 
of Royalty, or marking a united exertion, | se/ces took shelter in Christianity, which £ 
by the faithful of a large district. All | am inclined to belteve.” 
our ecclesiastical history confirms this | Welsh Chronicle says, Lucins gave 
statement. | the temples, which nad beew -ledicated to 
Bat here it may be asked—-would false gods, to be consecrated in the name of 
the Druids—idolators—heathen, transfer | the Alwigity and bis sats. ——Mr. Roberts 
their skill to accommodate a rival reli. | #448 ina nore, e the heathen temples on the 
gion? We bave heretofore shewn our- of were general 
selves to be stout Paulists, in favour of | 

Free Masoary has heen deduced from 
the early propagation ot Christianity, | the Druids; 1:  ¢ ereey of that Fraternity, 
under the protection of king Bran, A. D. | with its origeré. relation to buildings, is 
§1—59, and by means of Aristobulus;— | notorious, tis notorious also, that one order 
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this style was practised with superior exe | 


cellence in Britain; here was the chief 
seat of the Druidical establishment ;— 
why British Gothic differed from foreign 
Gothic, Italian, &c. in after ages; it was 
genuine and anmixed with Roman alloy: 


why Saxon Gothic is not truly British | 


Gothic, &c. &e. 
This hypothesis closes, for ever, all 
questions on the comparative antiquity of 


Gothic architecture ; but it leaves open to | 


inquiry what country may heppen to 
possess the best preserved specimens, and 
of the earliest antiquity. 


But, we apprehend, that this derivation | 


will not meet a//ihe styles of Gothic. The 
Saxon Gothic was mingled with the 
desire to imitate what Roman princi- 
ples that people found established in 
this istand. Hence arose a ponderous and 
massy mixture. The Crusaders after- 
wards certainly observed, in the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, Chapel above 
Chapel, this they imitated in large win- 
dows below, and narrower lights above ; 
which mark what Sir Christopher Wren 
calls the Saracenic Gothic. There can 
be no doubt, but what the Normans 
brought over their own peculiar style. 
Foreign prelates in different ages, who 
occupied English dignities, 
their taste. Lords and noblemen, who vi- 
sited continental countries, delighted in re- 
petitions of what had pleased them abroad; 


while the various branches of the monastic | 


orders, whose chief houses were on the 
Continent, would endeavour to conform 
their establishments here, ou every oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding, to their original foun - 
dation abroad. ‘Thus endless variety crept 
in, with endless confusion. It bas been 
the custom of ovr island to imitate foreign 
fashions ; and in architecture as in dress, 
the fashion hes beguiled its votaries. 
Bence we derived our imitation of Greek 
architectuse—we studied foreign edifices, 


with the remains of antiquity; and hence | 


we derived those very numerous instances 


of Druids, (ihe third) was a laborious or 
working order; and those who are far gone 
in Dwnidism affirm that when their principles 
being pressed by Christianity, were some- 
What dangerous, these profieients continued 
to keep the secrets of their art to themselves, 
and knew each other to be Druids equally as 


Masons (or builders in general), by means of © 
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of variation from the original forms of 
| British Gothic, which, nevertheless, main- 
tained themselves, more or less, in 
ferent parts of our country, and accord. 
ing to the different abilities of 
men. How far the original structures of 
Druidical antiquity resembled those superb 


‘efforts of florid Gothic, which succeeded 
those mixtures of style to which we have 
alluded, none can say. They might have 
been most ornamenta! : what, that wicker 
wotk could do, was beyond the intelli- 
vence of those priests who had raised 
Stonehenge ?—--The Druids being the 
priests of their days, may account for the 
practice of the art of architecture by 
the Priors and Abbots of Christian esta~ 
| blishments; and for the secrets of the art 
being found in the hands of churchmen ; 
‘except so much as was necessary to the 
erection of castles and strong holds, of 
which many, nevertheless, were planned 
and executed by Ecclesiastics. 

To render this inquiry complete, 
some attention should be paid to such 
styles of building as maintained them- 
selves in the Kast, notwithstanding the 
general prevalence of tle Grecian manner. 
The discovery of Druidical monuments on 
Mount Ida, facing Mount Olympus, by 
Dr. Clarke, in addition to what we be- 
fore knew of, tends to confirm the great 
antiquity and extensive reception of Druid 
principles. ‘They certainly sabsisted in 
| later ages, as they still subsist in our own 


country, notwithstanding the establish- 
ment of a very different religion, If the 
common people among us retain a re- 
verence for Druid monuments, pillars and 
circles — if the Bel-cein still is lighted ; 
— if we still decorate our bouses and 
our Churches with holly avd other green 
boughs at Christmas (a remain of 
Druidism, in London itself)—while many 
| other superstitions, nog forgetting the 
powers of the misseltoe, are practised, — 
why might they not survive amid the 
| prevalence of a kindred system of religion ? 
who can say how far the mode 
architecture, extant in the East, could its 
_ history be traced, wouid be found deriving 
_ its origin from the same sources as those 
{whence the Druids of Britain originally 
| separated ? 

We should expose ourselves to the 
harge of levity, should we, with Dr, 


those mystical signs which they had received | Geddes, discover the first great application 


by wadiuon from theis ancient masters. 


| of wicker-work in that ancieot structure, 
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Noah's Ark; bat, if it could be proved 
that im ancient times portable shrines, in- 
tended to commemorate that mean of 
human deliverance were really made of 
wicker-work, the Doctor's notion might, 
perhaps, recewe some countenance. 
Apropos. — There is a remarkably 
difficalt article on which no satisfactory 
light is throwa by commentators, which, 
not impossibly, has some relation to this 
inquiry. It is spoken of in the early times 
of Soripture, as well as afiecwards: was 
built—~set up,—taken away--cut down, as 
by hatchets—p/ucked up, as a vine or plant, 


aud burned :—it was a forbidden accom- | 
paniment to idolatrous altars;—it was | 


stationed on high hills—placed im the | Gothic buildings in the west of France; and 


| seeing thom impressed with a character so 
| peculiar, and possessing unity of style in sa 


Temple of the Lord—vessels were made 
for it—an idol was made to it, or for it,— 
it had many prophets and priests in its 
service,—what could it be? The contra- 
dictory terms employed with respeci to it, 
reader this question of difficult solution. 
—-lf it were buat, it might be somewhat 
of a structure, a house, or a temple: but 
hew could a temple be cut down, or 
plucked up? It is rendered. “ grove" in 
our English translation; but, to build a 
grove !——We shall only add, that every 
one of the terms employeal may naturally 
and easily be used in reference to such struc- 
tures as have now engaged our attention. 

The wattled edifice at Stonehenge, was 
no part of the origiual temple. It con- 
tained the hely fire, the altar, and other 
Draidical sacra, Lt was immense; but 
might not such shrines, of light construc- 
tion, be frequent? They were well suited 
tor being stationed on hills and high places; 
they might be formed, or Luilt, or set up ; 
—they be either cut down, or plucked 
up; and the materials which composed 
them were suityble fuel for the fire ; they 
might be made for any place; might be 
set any where; might contain idvis and 
vessels ; might be served by any number 
of priests ;—were these the dséreh-of the 
Hebrew scripiures? and were the Cha- 
marim theirattendants, Druids ?--(from the 
Arabie Camar, moon ; Chamarim,seryants 
of the moon. ) 

That these were really moveable shrines, 
has been the opinion of many: that they 
were of wicker-work, has uever before 
been surmised, yet the thought is far trom 
upnatural; and could it be justified, 
would. disgaver memarials of Druidism, 
which might eventually contribute varied 


principles to the Eastern structures wheace 
they were teausferred to meet and com- 


| bine with others preserved in the west. 


Sir James Hall bas not extended bis 
researches into these remote periods: 
should he think such inquiries mp ss to’ 
the illustration and support of his theory, 
his diligence and learning will adduce ad 
ditional materials for cousideration. 

The subject has drawn us insensibly 
much beyond our original intention, and 


the limits we had allotted to it, We have 
‘only room to add, that bis theory was 


suggested to the author by accident. Re- 
turning home from Italy, in 1785, he says, 


I was struck with the beauty of some 


eavnent a degree, it ocourred to me, that 
they also must have been constructed upon 
the imitation of some fabric teal or imaginary, 
formed of materials possessing a characteristic 
shape ; and | had begun eagerly to search vor 
indications of a prototype among the buildin 
which surrounded me, when an eae 
circumstance greatly assisted my speculations, 
It happened that the peasants of the country 
through which If was travelling were employed 
in collecting and bringing home the long reds 
or poles, which they make use of to support 
their vines, or to split into hoops, and these 
were to be seen in every village standing tn 
bundles, or waving partly loose in carts. It. 
occurred to me that a rustic dweliing might 
be constructed of such rods, bearing a re- 
semblance to works of Gothic Architecture, 
and from which the peculiar forms of that 
style might have been derived. This con- 
jecture was at first employed to account for 
the main parts of the structure, and for its 
general appearance only; but after a diligent 
investigation, carsied on at intervals, with 
the assistance of friends, bath in the coblece 
tion af materials and in the solution of difs, 
ficulues, | have been enabled to reduce even 
the most intricate forms of this elaborate 
style to (he same simple origin; and to ae- 
count for every feature belonging to it from 
an imitation of wicker-work, modified ac- 
cording to the prineiples laid down as appli- 
cable to architecture of every sort. 

The whole of this theory has been sube, 
mitted to an experimental test, by the cone 
sirnction of a wicker iabsic sigading, (a 
my garden, a view of which is given lwa-the 
frontispiece In it all the pecoliar forms of 
Gorhie architecture have restored to 
their alleged original state. ‘The “facility 
which has attended this restoration ts = 
satisfactory, aud affords, [ conceive, no sarg 
confirmation of the theory by which w har 
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been accomplished ; the variaiions, too, 
which time and the course of nature have 
produced upon this lit ie fabric, contribute to 
the same end, aud furnish expianations of 
some Gothic forms, which are frequently 
ewployed in works of the best times. 

Sir James laid his ideas before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1707, and 
they were published in the Transactions 
of that Society, wiih plates, many or all 
of which are copied, wit! improvements 
and additions, inthe volume before us 

It would’be useless should we attem;)t 
to follow the author 1 bis application of 
this theory to the parts of a Gothic struc- 
ture—the roof—the windows—the orna- 
ments, &c It is enough to say, the 
thought is extremely ingenious, and the 
application of it is rendered plausible by 
the very intelligent writer. He examines 
the most essential parts of various 
structures, deduces examples from West- 
minster Abbey, Westminster Hall, Mel- 
rose Abbey, &c. He finds himself able to 
account for every thing but the buttress, 
that oppiobrium of Gothic architeeture. 
= But, a large and elevated building 
of wicker-work, or of slight. timber, 
would require props or shoars, to support 
it: these- would be most conveniently 
pieced on the outside ; and perhaps be- 
tween them was the station for the horses 
in the magnificent pile at Stonehenge 
“Could-we rely on Rowland for bis spires 
to the Druidical buildings, and should they 
‘prove to have been distinguishing marks 
of religious structures, elevated for the 
purpose of being more conspicuous in a 


woody Country, we presume that scarcely | 
any part of a Gothic building would remain 


unaccounted for But this, with a variety 
-of ‘orher considerations, we must forego. 
‘Our reasons for paying so much attention 
to this ‘style are not diminished by a 
supposition that refers it to British ori- 
avd we. should be glad to find that 
appellation more truly proper to it, than 
what it pow bears; for all allow, that the 
term Gothic is by no means historically 
correct, Sir James concludes bis Essay 
‘with accomparison between Grecian and 
Gothie structures which deserves insertion. 
Gothic edifice receives and accommodates 
an immense multitude of ‘people, and fur- 
vnishes an unbounded sapply of hght, in a 
manner whici constitutes one of its principal 
aments.. And this, advautage seems to 

so.the Gothic exclusively ; for it does 
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not appear, that in any other style of architece 
ture, a provision has been made for the admis- 
sion of light in an ornamental manner. It 
possesses, in the highest degree, several dif- 
ferent and seemingly incompatible qualities. 
When entire, in all its paris, every where 
clean and fresh, and enlightened by a bright 
sun-shine, we admire its airy lightness, and 
lively elegance ; but when clothed ina ma- 
jestic veil of obscurity, or reduced to rains, 
overgrown wath moss and ivy, we are struck 
with awe by its solemn grandeur. 

In order to do justice to a building of the 
Grecian style, it is necessary to look avit 
from a moderate distance , so far off shat the 
whole may be taken in at ove view, aad so 
near, as to allow all the parts to be distineily 
seen. Such a view is the most trying for the 
Gothic, as in that manner the butiresses 
which the Guthie architects have in vain en- 
deavoured altogether to disguise, appeor heavy. 
and aukwaid. The fault, too, with which 
Sir C. Wren reproaches the Freemasons, of 
overloading their abutments, in this view 
occasions a detriment to the general eflect of 
the edifice; for the side aisles being made 
large, and their windows approaching to an 
equality with those of the nave, the height of 
the building is, to the view, divided into two, 
aud its unity of plan desiroyed. 

The beauty and sariety of the Grecian 
style, which reside in the details of its execu- 
tion, are Jost in the distant view ; and the 
edifice then exbibrts the dull and abrupt ap- 

pearance of its timber original, in its +a and 
| unorhamented state. ‘This I fownd 
| true with respect to the magnificent ruins of 

Agrigevitum in Sicily ; wuicn I first saw from 
| a distance of two miles , where they looked 
like large barns ; though, upon a neater in- 
spection, they struck, me as decidedly sue 
pericr to all other warks of architecture. 

A distant view is most favourable to the 
Gothic style; for its form being boidly varied 
aud strongly characterized in the general plan, 
produces i's full effect, as far as the eye can 
reach. The fault above-mentioned is not 
“Observable at a distance, the whole being 
united in one grand efleet; and the spire, a 
very principal ornament of the style, thus 
presents its best appearance, as i rises fronr 
every village, and diversifies the uniformity 
of a fertile plain. fy 

It results, from this comparison, that the 
Grecian style excels in all those qualities of 
elegance and grace, which depend upen the 
nice adjustment snd masterly execution of 
details. Whereas the Gothic sty'e, which, 
with great trath, has been compared to 
Shakespeare, is lively, picturesque, ‘and 

lune; qualities which are derived from 
the bold variety, and often from the wild 
irregularity of its forms. 
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Two Lettters toa Fellow of the Society of 

Antiquaries on the Subject of Gothie 

Architecture, &c. By the Rev. John 

 Hapgitt. 8vo. pp. 122. Cambridge; for 

Cadell and Davies, London, 1813. 

The object of the first of these letters 
is, to support the representation of the 
late Mr. Whittington on the earliest 
specimens of Gothic architecture now 
found in France, with the inference— 
therefore that style took its rise in that 
country. If there is the smallest validity 
in the historical documents appealed to in 
our foregoing pages, this argument be- 
comes effete. Jt is clear that Britain had 
considerable structures of wood, devoted 
to the service of Christianity, long before 
France had received the gospel. That 
such structures continued to be erected 
for ages, is clear also, and that after the 
decay of the original buildings stone 
buildings were substituted. These stone 
churches are the earliest we can shew; 
whereas, if France did not build churches 
of wood but of stone in the first instance, 
supposing parts of these to be s'il] extant, 
they may be prior to any we can identify. 

It will not follow, that the Gothic style 
originated in France: and, indeed, we see 
no real objection against the admission of 
different kinds of Gothic, as having been 
practised by different nations. As Fravce 
was undoubtedly the seat of one distinc- 
tion of Druids, so it might be of one spe- 
cies of the architectural genus Gothic; that 
is to say of those minor erections which 
were not composed of immense stones, 
intended for perpetuity (considerable re- 
mains of such areextant in western l’rance) 
but of more perishable materials. 

_ It is remarkable enough, that on the 
Antonine column no figure of a priest oc- 
curs; neither are the Gauls or Germans 
represented as performing any rite of reli- 
gion. That structure. therefore, affords 
no evidence how far the Franks were 
Druidical. 

Mr. Haggitt's vindication of Mr. Whit- 
tington is directed most expressly against 
Dr. Miner ; against the theory of pointed 
arches as derived from the intersections of 
a.series of semicircular arches; against 
the validity of Dr. M.’s arguments drawn 
from the existence of -pomted arches in 
the windows at the Hospical of St. Cross. 
He cuts a joke also on the Catholic’s faith 
in the Saints and Sainéesses of his church, 
though he refuses to believe what is be- 
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fore his eyes. This may be fair, for 
anght we know, but — 

Mr. Haggitt has industriously and suc- 
cessfully sought for pointed arches in 
buildings yet extant in the East. Now 
we have already hinted at the possibility 
of a different species of Druidical Gothic 
being preserved in those parts; which 
when brought to England would harmo- 
nize without violence, with the purer 
kind, or the more refined style, then flou- 
rishing in this island. It is completely 
beyond our power to account for the ex- 
istence of the clustered pillar in a church 
built by Helena, unless something of the 
kind were known in her days: yet in her 
days Grecian architecture was trium- 
phant; and to Grecian architecture the 
clustered pillar was abhorrent. If Helena 
were of British parentage ant birth, 
might she have transferred that ornament 
for the first time from her own country to 
Jerusalem? or, did she find the idea ex- 
tant in Judea, derived from a source more 
ancient than the Grecian style? Our au- 
thor shews that long before the Crusades 
the Arabs practised the pointed arch. We 
do not, bowever, perceive that oter pare 
ticulars of the Gothic style were employed 
by them. Their windows do not appear 
to be Gothic windows ; their tracery is 
not Gothic tracery. Large windows could 
only have originated in a country where 
the admission of light did not necessarily 
imply the admission of heat, The Arabs 
would gladly sit in darkness might they 
also sit in the cool, Mahomet was so 
alive to the value of shade, that he has 
promised to his followers perpetual and 
deep shade in Heaven itself. 

To the Mussu!man examples produced 
by Mr. H. we pay due deference ;. to his 
Christian examples we are not equally 
submissive. Dates and histories are totally 
wanting to the jatter; they are strongly 
in favour of the former. : 

We could be glad if public affairs al- 
lowed that free roaming over the Kast, 
which is so delightful to the scholar, the 
virtuoso, and the man of general research 
and curiosity. We trust such a time is ap- 
proaching ; and we congratulate our 
country, in the prospect of it, that late 
years have seen a number of enquiries 
started, and works published, by which tra- 
vellers will be prepared to pursue interest- 
ing researches, while abroad, and to bring 
home stores of valuable information and 
learning. 
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Leopold Von Buch's Travels in Norway 
and Lapland. 

[Continued from page 223.] 

Certainly, the first place in point of 
consequence throughout the globe is due 
to Man, the master of all, and the only 
animal which is capable of fixing his 
abode in all parts of the planet allotted to 
his residence. Vegetables have their 
matural soil and climate: they may, in- 


eed, be carried from place to place, and 


propagated under the direction and skill 


of man; but the necessity for the turf- 
-bed and the hot-house proves, that the 
station in which Nature had fixed them is 


foreign. Animals may be transported 
from one clime to another, but the breed 
degenerates, and changes its properties, 
or acquires others by which it becomes 


scarcely cognizable. Man continues the 
same beneath the burning Equator, as” 
under the frozen circles; and whatever, 
may have-been thought formerly, his race, 
is not controuled as to size or structure, : 


by the heats of a lower, or the chills ofa 
higher latitude. 

, We have already remarked that M. 
Von Buch found strong and able bodied 
men in the same latitudes as the dimi- 
nutive Laplanders. They are of different 
origin and race, but, though long settled 
where they now dwell, they are still stout, 
The Quans of 
the North are robust and active: among 


_ the Caffres of the South, (we have the 


testimony of a competent professor), 
Artists might select models af manly 
beauty ; and we know that their active 
limbs are animated by a bold, determi- 


“ned, and lofty spirit. 


‘The first place then is due to man, 
from his importance as a rational and 
immortal being, from his universal so- 
‘vereignty over the domain that becomes 
his estate; we have, therefore, thought it 


“our duty to derive ‘from this traveller, in 


the first instance, information on the 


"manners ‘and dispositions of the human 


inhabitants of Norway and Lapland. The 
cultivator before the soil; the herdsman 


before’his rein-deer ; the fisherman before 
‘his ‘fish. 


But though we have allowed precedence 
to the fisherman, yét attention is, never- 


~ theless, due to the fish, which frequent 


his coasts ‘and reward his ingenuity, The 
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—_ rocks of Norway, lashed by the 
raging sea for ages, rise boldly from 
a considerable depth of water at their 
feet; while amch of the Continent is pro- 
tected by an advanced chain of islands, 
which break the force of the vast waves of 
the Atlantic, and producea sort of stillness 
inthe water, which, by comparison, may 
be denominated a calm, An instance of 
this, with the purposes it serves, adduced 
by M. V.B,, is at once instructive and 
entertaining. 


The steep and rocky Fuglé stands entirely 
insulated on the outside ; a rock Known and 
avoided by all the vessels to and from Arch 
angel, andon whose cliffs many a ship has 
been dashed to pieces. it is called, in the 
English charts, Rock Huygens ; and it is pere 
haps two thousand feet in height. 

Ihe water, which is surrouded by these 
high istands, resembles an inland sea. “Phe 
whales sported every where abont in it as we 
passed along, and threw their shining columts 
of water into the air with a hissing noise; a 
noble sight, which gives every where life aod 
variety to the otherwise monotonous immens 
sity of water. Those great giants rush along 
with amazing rapidity under the water, raise 
themselves again above the calm surface, and 
shoot to a great height in the air their aqueous 
columns. They are seen on all sides, and 
the jets of water ‘may be distinguished at a 
distance of more than two English miles. 
Shoold the waves be thrawn into the shghtest 
‘motion, they all immediately disappear, and 
4o not again make their appearance. The 
whales do not enter the great apening of 
Fug de to no purpose, ‘They follow the fish, 
which io spring collect here in great multi- 
tudes ; not for the purpose as at Lofod+ 
den, tospawn. It is a general chace of the 
inhabitants of the ocean against one another. 
The Lodde (the smelt) enters first in nu- 
merous swarms from the sea tn pursuit of the 
aat (sea crabs) ; and they again are followed 
by the cod and sey, which are, in their toms, 
followed by the whales, ‘The fishermen are 
therefore in uuiversal motion when the Jodde 
(sweli) appears ; for the cod aud sey may be 
hourly expected. The impatient pom (Smate 
Torsk, Gadus Barbatus) darts upou the lodde, 
and drives the whole swarm into the Fiord, 
where they are easily caught by the ‘fishers, 
The larger sey, ‘on the other hand (Gadus 
‘virens,) endeavours to surround the ledde; 
aud before they can enter the Fiord, their 
passage -is closed up by the sey, who 
drives them out iato the sea, and follaws 
them. Hence the fishermen frequently lose, 
throogh the artifices of the sey, in one night, 
the entire hopes of a rich harvest, notwith- 


standing on the evening before the ‘boats 


| 
| 
| 
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could hardly make their way throngh the 
droves of fish. For this reason, the fishers all 
assemble with the utmost rapidity from the 
innermost parts of the Kiord, whenever the 
lodde appears, which is generally in May or 
June. What fish is the jodde? Opinions 
are not unanimous on that point. With the 


exception of the single time when it is driven | 


by the large fi into the Fiord, it never 
makes its appearance; and in suminer it ts 
not even caught in Finmark, nor many miles 
Out at sea, 
deeper than in the Fiords beyond the Polar 


Circle ; never at Helgeland ; still less conse- | 


quently on the coast of Bergen ; and even at 
Lafodden it come: very seldom. Bishop 
Guannerus, iv his vorthera visitation, did not 


appear early enough in these countries to | 


exainine the lodde when it was caught; he 
received only an imperfect specimen in 
brandy, which appeared to him to be the 
Salmo Eperlanus (Leem om Lapperne) 
This was also Strém’s opinion (Séndmér’s 
Topogr, 1. 294.) 
seen ihe fish; but the fishermen told him 
that they sometimes caught it several miles 
out at sea, From is characteristic penetrating 
smell, both these excellent naturalists believed 
it could only be this fish, so well known for 
its odour. We were actually told that when 
the /odde entrs from the sea, the fishermen 
smell them at a distance of nearly ten 
English miles, and imaediately set off in 
their boats in quest of them. If it is the 
Salmo Eperlanus, why should this lodde be 
exclusively peculiar to the remotest north? 

It is little to the credit of the Norway 
Naturalists that a fish which frequents 
their shores yearly, and possesses proper- 
ties so distinguished, should continue 
almost unknown. How immense is that 
body of fish from which a scent so 
powerful and penetrating, (and spreading, 
no doubt, in all directions) can be 
emitted! The fact, and the fish, deserve 
the closest investigation. 

Such are the operations of Nature amid 
the tumultuated waves of the deep: ope- 
rations on a great scate! But the inland 
waters also, swarm with life, and afford | 
sustenance to the ingenious and indus- 
trious. 

M. V.B., on his return, was conducted 
by a part of Lapland abounding in lakes ; 
which, though not. frequented by the 
giants of the deep, yet afford a profitable 
and picturesque fishery, He was now 


(Sept. 18,) in acivilized country, in ‘‘a 
proper room, very clean, with a chimney, 
and glass windows ;—the walls lined with 


In the spring also, it is not seen | 


lt is true, he had nevey , 


‘milk vessels and butter casks, destined for 
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| sale: —the tables and benches dazzlingly 
| white from scouring, and the floor 
boarded.” 


We had now left the wood, and were 
| within the enclosed grounds; and I rejoiced 
| to find myself again amidst cultivation, and 
by the side of a great river. ‘he inhabitants 
came across the meadows to meet us, with 
burning torches in their hands, like so many 
spirits of the nizht. They conducted us inio 
a habitation. I again was assigned a cabinet 
| separated from the head gaard with a bed of 
rein deer hide stretched above hay, and a 
woollen bed-cover, which was altogether 
better than many a well-decorated bed in 
large inns. ‘he men then threw themselves 
into their boats with their torches, and re+ 
mained the whole night through on the river 
for the purpose of striking salmon. I looked 
on them a long time from the banks. The 
movement i3 casy vud beautiful, and the 
figure of the striker is highly picturesque, as 
he remains immoveable in the forepart of the 
boat, completely lighted by the fire, with the 
murderous trident in readiness for the blow, 
| and his looks and attention immoveably fixed 
'on the stream and the approaching salmon. 
But how beautiful was the salmon striking on 
| Muonioniska! Scarcely had the evening 
/commenced when these large and brilliant 
‘fires were every where seen Aoating oa the 
_clear surface of the water. They crossed one 
/ another in all directions, and nothing was to 
| be seen but the immoveable figure before, 
| with the frightful trident, as if the fires were 
| driven about by some unknown power. Sud- 
| denly an elecirical spark of life darts, like 
lightning, through the figure. In a moment 
the trident is driven with force into the water, 
and the struck salmon, by its windings, only 

fixes the barbs deeper into bis head. In 
| Ketkesueando [ saw all the preparations for 
this singular and beautiful made af fishing. 
On the front of the boat there was an iren 
basket, like a chest, fastened to the end ofa 
| long crooked stick, in such a way, that the 
‘ pieces of buraing fir which it contained 
reached far above the boat. Immediately 
behind the fire stands the fisher with his 
uident; behind sits the pilot, who, with 
gentle and iapercepuble strokes, moves the 
boat along. ‘Che murderous instrument is 
very long, with five or six strong iron-barbedt 
toes or points. ‘There are other tridents in 
in readiness, of the same form, but larger. 
The salmon is attracted by the blaze of the 
fire, and, suspecting no danger, he raises 
bimself slowiy to the surface of the water. If 
he is tov Jarge for the first trident, the pilot 
assisis with the others which are in readiness. 
When we see on an evening the numbers 
with which the river is sa majesticall lighted 
Up, may well believe that this is 
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here very profitable. And yet what a number 
of coutrivances between Enontekis and Torneo 
to catch every salmon that attempts to ascend 
the river! ‘Phe salmon suil fads ways of 
gelling up, notwithstanding the numzrous 
stakes which ron across the river, and not. 
withstanding the numerous falls, and a dis- 
tance of almost three degrees of latitude from 
the sea. 

The evenings were somewhat cold ; in the 
morning there was a slight frost; but the 
whole day through the weather was excellent, 
and far beyond wy expectation of September 
in We had a bright and clear sun, 
with a still and calm air, and the thermometer 
at mid-day up to 50° Kahr. Thisis certainly 
a great deal for a place which lies above 68 
of latitude, and as high as on the mountains, 
one thousand and sixty-nine English feet 
above the sea. 

But, it is time that we quit the Finny 
tribes, to direct our attention to those 
which roam the land. We cannot better 
introduce that part of the subject than by 
the following observations of our author. 


When we consider that little more than 
half a has elapsed since these regions 
wete first cultivated ; that formerly they were 


only occupied by a few families of Laplanders, | 


who wandered about from place to place with 
their herds ; and that now the industrious 
Finns. are thriving in every direction, we 
cannot help feeling an iniernal satisfaction 
that eultivation and agriculture are thus 
spreading over parts which were believed to 
be necessarily doomed to perpetual sterility, 
and to be inhabited by wandering nomades. 
There was no doubt a time when Lapland 
extended itself almost to the town of Torneo. 
Its boundaries have been gradually removed 
more and more northwards, ‘They at Jast 
became stationary at Muonioniska, more 
than ove hundred and forty English miles 
above Torneo, They would, however, have 


been advanced also beyond this place :f the | 


numerous emigrations of the Finns into Nor- 
way had not occasioned a momentary cessa- 
tion in the cultivation of Swedish Lapland. 
hen once the Norwegian Fiords are settled, 
if the active spirit of the Finns is not op- 
essed by the unrelenting hand of fate, the 
abitations will again continue to be ex- 
tended along all the streams and lakes con- 
nected with the Muonio siver, and the Lap- 
landers will be confined within narrower and 
narrower limits, till at last the. whole race 
will be exterminated, 
‘Although the Laplanders and Finns may 
have the same common origin, they bave, 
however, been long separated, and probably 
long before they came to inhabit the nomh. 
We find it extremely probable, when we 
compare together the old accounts, the eus- 


toms, and probabilities, that. the Laplanders 
descended from the White Sea towards Nor- 
way and Sweden, and that the Finns, on the 
other hand, ascended from Estonia, through 
Finland. The two nations are not only at 
present fofo cao different in their mode of 
life and cultivation, but they have not even 
the smallest national physiognomy in come 
mon. The Laplanders, as is well known, 
are in general small; tall men are every 
where exceedingly rare amoung thein; and 
such a person as Niels Sara, at Kantokejno, 
who measured five feet four inches Paris 
measure, or five feet eight inches English, 
may not be again found among many bun 
dreds of them. But the Finns, theugh they 
remain for centuries in the same country, do 
not appear to become in the least smaller in 
size, either at Kautokejno or Muonioniska, 
than the Swedes or Norwegians. The canse 
of this is easily discovered ; it lies altogether 
in the difference of cultivation, The polar 
tribes are small, like all animals, and ail 
organic substances which surround them; 
because they are almost in like manner. folly 
exposed to the oppression and contracting ins 
fluence of the severe climate, and have not 
learned to secure themselves from it. The 
Finn, on the other hand, procures a tropical 
heat in his perte, and what is contracted by 
the anld is again extended here and stretched 
into new activity. The Laplander seldom or 


‘never keeps himself, even in his winter 


gamme, in such a temperature as nature 
requires for the developement and advance. 


‘ment of the functions of life in the physical 


man ; and though this may not be felt-by his 
nerves, yet it must be felt by bis constitution 
and his conformation. The Finn, on the 
other hand, finds a comipensation for the uus 
heard-of cold in warm baths of an equally une 
heard-of heat; and the advantages he derives 
from thence is demonstrated by experience in 
Lapland. 

lu the year 1799, there were five thousand 
one hundred and thirteen Laplanders in the 
Swedish division of Lapland; if we reckon 
an adgitional three thousand Laplanders for 
Norway, though it scareely contains so 
many, and one thousand for. the part be- 
longing to Russia, where, upon the whole, 
but few Laplauders remain, the total strength 
of this people, however widely spread, will 
consist at .most of ten thousand souls. But 
in Finland sloue the Finns amount to nearly 


a million. 
possibility that the whole rate 


of Laplanders may, at no very great dis- 
tance of time, be exterminated,” induces 
us to devote a part of our pages to an ac- 
count of that. race of men, Why should 


their memorial be committed to Tradition 


alone ? 
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The barking of dogs below announced the 
vicinity of a herd and the hat of a Lapland 
family. We made all the haste we could 
towards it; for the rising storm and rain 
from the south-west seriously admonished us 
to seek shelter for the night. We soon found 
the hut or gamme at the foot of the hill, and 
ow'the bank of the Great Marsh = ‘Thev re- 
ceived us, but not ia a friendly manner. The 
Laplanders are wot Arabs. Where the spruce 
and Scotch firs, and where birehes will not 
succeed, the nature of man seems equally de- 
fective. He sinks in the struggle with ‘ne- 
cessity and: the climate. The finer feelings 
of the Laplanders are 10 be developed by 
brandy ; and, as in eastern countries, a visit 
is announced by presents, the glass alone here 
softens their hostile dispositions. Then, in- 
deed, the first place in the bottom of the 
tent, Opposite to the narrow door, is con- 
cedéd tothe Stranger. We lie in the circum- 
ference Of a roan containing at most eight 
feet in’ diameter; the fire or sinoke of the 
hearth: in the middle prevents the draft from 
the door; and hence this back space is the 

ce. of the master or mistress of the herd. 
The childrew sit next thew, and the servants 
next to the door. Whenua stranger demauds 
entrance he is commanded, by Lapland po- 
liteness, to keep himself on his legs in the 
inside of the door, and so.uetimes even before 
a half-opened door. The master of the house 
then asks him the cause of his arrival, and 
also the news of the country; and if he is 
pleased with the account; he at last invites 
the stranger to approach nearer. He then 
becomes a inember of the family ; a place in 
the house is allotted to him, and he is enter- 
tained with rein-deer milk and flesh. ‘The 
Arab invites into his hat, and asks no ques- 
tious. ; 

It was well for us that we passed this night 
under a roof. ‘Vhe storm raged furiously, and 
the rain struck like sand against the roof of 
the gamme. It was not a little wonderful 
that the feeble but could withstand such a 
hurricane. It is built. of stakes, which are 
united together in the middle in form of a 
cone. Several other cross stakes hold them 
together below. Over this frame there is 
nothing spread but a piece of coarse linen, 
generally sail-cloth, in such a manner, how- 
ever, that a quadrangular opening atthe top 
remains uncovered for the smoke to issue out 
of. great part of this covering lies also 
loose on the ground, and serves to protect 
their inilk aud other household concerns 
against wind and weather, and to cover over 
their stores ; and then these articles, and the 
covering of them, form aliogether a sost of 
mouad, whieh’ prevent the entrance and 
draft of the extertal air into the gamme ftom 
beneath. Another ‘iarge and lonse piéce of 
sail-cloth is drawn round this outward cover- 


ing on the side from whence the wind blows. 

This side is therefore always protected with’ a 

double covering. ‘The inside seats consist of 
soft rein-deer skins and white woollen covers. 

The quality of this skin and covet also des: 
termines here the rank of the place and the 

person who is to occupy it. ‘This is certainly 
a slight habitation; and it is almost incon 

ceivable how a large and frequently numerous 

family can find room in such a narrow space 

for many months together. But all the mem- 

bers of the family are seldom assembled toges 

ther at the same time; the herd of rein-deer 

demands their presence and their attention 

even during the night, and such stormy and 

dreadiul nights 4s the one we passed here in 

Nuppibve. Men and boys, wives and 

daughters, take the post of watching by turns 

twice or thrice a-day; and each goes out 

with several dogs, which belong, in property, 

to that individual, whose commands alone 

they will obey. ‘The former guards, in. the 

mean while, retura with their hungry dogs, 

Hence it not unfrequently bappens that eighe 
or twelve dogs marci over the heads of the 

persons sleeping in the gamme in quest of 
comfortable spots for themselves to rest‘in. | 
‘They certainly stand in need of test, for alt 

the time they are out with their master, — 
watching the flock, they are in continaag” 
motion. The welfare aud the security of the 

flock rests wholly on them. By them alone 
are they kept together in their destined situa- 

tion, or, when necessary, driven to others. 
The wolves, the dreadful enemies of the La; s 

landers; are by driven away from ‘the’ 
rein-deer, The timid animal tuns frigttened 

up-and down the wildernéss when the wolf 
approaches; the dogs then by their barking 

od snarling keep the flock together, and by. 
this means the wolf will not easily venture to 
attack. If the rein-deer is to the Laplander’ 
what his field is to the husbandman, the d 
is to the Laplander what tke plough is to the’ 
other. When he returns wearied to his 

amme, he always willingly states his reth- 
flesh and his soup with his dog, which 
he will hardly do with either father of 
mother. 

It isan unusual, anew, anda Pe, 

spectacle to see, in the evening, the herd as- 
sembled round the gamme to be milked. Ona 
all the hills around, every thing is in an 
instant full of life and motion. The busy 
dogs are every where barking, and bringing 
the mass nearer and nearer ; and the reia-deer 
bound and ran, stand still, and bound again 

in an indescribable variety of movements. 

When the feedi-:g animal, frightened by the 
dog, raises his head and displays aloft his large 

and proud antiers, what a beautiful and ma- 
jestic sight! And when he courses over the 

ground, ‘how ‘fleet and light are his move- 

arems! We never hear the (oot on the earth, 
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and nothing but the incessant crackling of 
his knee-joints, as if produced by a repetition 
of elecinc shocks: a singular noise, and 
from the number of rein-deer by whom it is 
at once produced, it is heard at a great dis- 
tance. When all the three or four hundred 
at last reach the gamme, they stand stiil, or 
repose themselves, or frisk about in confi- 
dence among one another, play with their 
antlers against each other, or in groups sur- 
round a patch of moss. When the maids 
run about with their milk vessels from deer to 
deer, the brother or servant throws a bark 
halter round the antlers of the animal which 
she points out to them, and draws it towards 
her : the animal struggles, and is unwilling to 
follow the halter, and the maid laughs at and 
enjoys the great labour of her brother, and 
wanionly allows it to get loose that he may 
again eatch it for her. ‘lhe father and mother 
have quietly brought theirs together, and 
filled many a vessel, and now begin to scold 
them for their wanton behaviour, which has 
seared the whole flock. Who would not 
then think on Laban, on Leah, Rachel, and 
Jacob? When the herd at last stretches itself 
to the number of so many hundreds at once, 
round about the gamme, we imagine we are 
beholding a whole encampment, and the 
commanding mind, which presides over the 
whole, in the middle. 


This association of Laban, Leah, Rachel, 
and Jacob, with rein deer! is most 
amusing ; the Oriental scholar will cer- 
tainly not fail to do it justice. But, 
whether the smile of the Orientalist be 
gratulatory or sarcastic, Certain it is, that 
the Camel not more properly belongs to 
Arabia than the rein-deer to Lapland, 
‘He is the wealth of his keepers. Like 
the Camel, too, he bears the burden of 
the family ladings, and with them seeks, 
from place to place, new settlements, and 
fresh subsistence. 


Aslack Aslacksén Sara was thinking of 
leaving the hills of the Zjarajaure, and draw. 
ing nearer to Kautokejno. We had scarcely 
set ous feet out of the door of the gamme, in 
the morning, when, in less than half an 
hour, the house was destroyed, and the rein- 
deer laden with al) the utensils, and in motion 
to the new place of destination. They were 
bound together in rows of five with thongs, 
like the beasts of burthen on St. Gotthardt, 
and they were led by the mother and daughter 
over the mouatains, while the father went 
before to prepare the new dwelling, and the 
other children conducted the free herd to their 
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rity. Itcan be maintained on it. They can 
affurd to kill as many rein-deer as are neces- 
sary for food and clothing, shoes, and boots, 
and to sell besides a few reundeer-skins, hides, 
and horns, to the merchants, for meal or 
brandy, or woollen stuffs. On the other hand 
a family lives very miserably on a hundred of 
these animals, and can hardly keep from 
starving. Hence, if they are brought dowa 
so low, they must give up the free pastoral 
life on the mountains, and diaw towards the 
sea, and endeavour, as sea Lapianders, to gain 
from that element what in can no longer 
find among the mountains. But their desires 
are always fixed on the mountains, and every 
sea Laplonder eagerly exchanges bis hut and 
his earnings for the herd of the Field/-Lap- 
lander. ‘I'he charms of a free life among the 
mountains, and of independence, may have 
less effect on the producing of this inclination 
than the actual gosd living of the Kieidt or 
mountain Laplanders, which the sea Lap- 
lander cannot even procure on holidays. Every 
day I have seen rein-deer flesh cooked in all 
these gammes for the whole family, aod ge- 
nerally of young fawns, in large iron kettles, 
Each person certainly received more wan a 
pound for his share. When the fesh was 
cooked, it was immediately torn asunder by 
the master of the house with his hngers, and 
divided out among the family ; and the eager- 
ness with which each person received bis 
allowance, and the rapidity with which they 
strove, as fora wager, to tear it with teela 
and fingers, are almost incredible. In the 
mean time the broth remains in the kettle, 
and is boiled up with thick rein-deer milk, 
with rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though 
seldom, witha little salt, Tis broth is thea 
distributed, aad devoured with the same 
hungry avidity, The sea Laplander, op the 
other hand, has only fish, of fish-livers, with 
train-oil, aad never has either the means or 
opportunity of preparing such costly soups, 
The former not only relishes his flesh, but 
finds in it a strong vourishment. In lect, 
how few boors in Norway or Sweden, or 
even in Germany, can compare their meals, 
in point of nutmiion, with this. In winter, 
the food of the Laplanders is more amolti- 
farious. They then eatch an incredible num- 
berof Ptarmigans (Ryper, Teirao Lagopus,) 
wood grouse (7yuren) anda number of other 
wild birds, partly to eat, and partly to sell. 
They not unfrequently also shoot a bear, 
which they eat like the Norwegian peasants. 
They have then also no want of rein-deer 
flesh ; for the frozen pieces may be. long pre~ 
served. They can even preserve the precious 
milk in winter, although they can thea detive 


place of pasture. The flock amounted to | none immediately from the rein deer. ‘Phey 


about four hundred head. We had yet seen 
none under three hundred. With this num- 
ber a family is said to be in moderate prospe- 


| 


expose it in harvest to the frost, aod preserve 
the frozen pieces like cheese. When melted, 


afier a lapse of several months, this milk sull 
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tastes fresh and deliciously. When a stranger 
then enters the gamme, whom they wish to 
see, the frozen piece of milk is iatmediately 
set to the fire; the guest recetves a spoon, 
with which he skims off the softened exterior 
in proportion as it melts. 

We presume that these animals are 
reckoned by their owners among their 
domestics, their tame property. It does 
not appear that the wandering life of the 
Laplanders allows them to enlarge their 
stock of such reclaimed associates ; and 
tame birds they have none. They would 
probably give more trouble to a family 
when removing, than the profit they afford 
could compensate. A profit, however, is 
drawn from fowl in a wild state, which 
manifests an intelligence and forbearance, 
not unworthy of record and recollection. 


Beyond Riisoe, there are a number of small 
uninhabited islands, which form various smail 
groaps. They ateealled when they 
arednga and rocky; Var when they are en- 
tirely Hat—a defence and protection, as it 
were, against the raging of the great ocean, 
They have often endeavoured w keep catile, 
pigs, sheep, er goats, on these islands, but 
they are aot-allowed to remain there. Ina 
single day they are stolen. ‘These Vars are 
much more profitable for [from] the egzs of 
the mamberiess sea-fowl which brood tere. 
An aegge vir (egg var) is reckoned among 
the advantages of a possession. ‘The fowl do 
not easily leave a ploce which they bave once 
crosen tolay in. When the possessors of the 
Var come in.questof the eggs, the bard knows 
them and remains quiet ; for he [she] knows 
from expesicuce that the superfluous eggs only 
are taken away, and thatone is always left in 
the nest. Waen they come to is nest, it 
flies to aishort distance, looks quietly on the 
spoliation, and thew returas when they are 
gone. But foreign vessels and strangers fre- 
quently fall upon the Var, and rob the place 
of the whole of the eggs, wien all the flock, 
4o the wamber of many thousands, rise at 
once, and fiil the air with she most frightfal 
and lamentable csies. In their despair they 
fall dowen again on the nest, and fora leng 
time are incansolable. If his robbery is re- 
peated they Jose all patience, and leave in a 
tbody the wugrateful var for another, whose 
situation seeums to promise ahem better protec- 
tian and quiet. The most of them are sea- 
amews (Meven Maasfugl) Maage in Den- 
mark: their eggs ate large, and of by no 
means a bad 

We learned with astonishment that eagles 
were very much dreaded on these islands. for 
they are not.contented with.lam'ss and smaller 
animals, but even attack oxen, and nol unfre- 
quently master them. The manner of their 
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attack is so sinczalar, that we should hawe 
doubted the train of the account, if we had 
not herrd it so circumstantialy and distnedy 
confirared to us in the same terms at places a 
great disiance from one another. ‘Phe eagle 
plunges itself into the waves, and after being 
completely dreached, rolls itself among the 
sand on the shore till its wings are quite covet= 
ed with sand. It then rises iato the air and 
hovers over its unfortunate victim. When it 
is clase to it, it shakes its wings, and throws 
stoaes and sand intothe eyes of the ox, and 
completes the terror of the animal by blows 
with its powerful wings. The blinded exen 
ran about quite raving, and at length fall 
down completely exhausted, or dash them- 
selves to death from some cliff. The eagle 
then imaogles undisturbed the fruits of bis 
victory. In this way the nearest neighbours 
of Skey lost an ox a short time ago. 

This surely displays talents not common! 
The species possessing this sagacity should 
be ranked among the foxes of the air! 
Less wonderful statements have been 
questioned by the incredulous. Cannot 
the oxen shut their eyes? 

It would be unjust to conclude our re- 
port on this instructive and entertaining 
volume without adverting to the geelo- 
gical merit of the author’s observations. 
He proves himself to be a proficient ef no 
meau skill ia the science. His attention 
to the composition and sitaation of rocks 
and mountains ; to their present condition 
and supposable origin, entitles him te the 
praise due to an active mind, aad law 
dable curiosity. We sincerely recommend 
his remarks to the cousideration of the 
studious. 

Among other correctians of current epi- 
nions we are obliged to M. V. B. for ome 
ov the subject of the Aurera Borealis, or 
Northern Lights. It bas been admitted 
by naturalists, aa testiaxeny not tobe un- 
dervalued, that these meteors when flit- 
ling over great expanses of snow, are at- 
tended by an electrical kind of crackhng 
or hissing noise. This, if certain, waald 
prove them to belong to the lower regions 
of the atmosphere ; and theretore it is af 
consequence that the fact should be waime 
peachable, M. V. B. says 

I ased frequently to think, when [ saw the 
clear night sun, of the advantage enjoved by 
the Nordlands : a perpetual giadsome brizhe- 
ness in summer, and the splendid sparkhog 
northern fights in winter. But tearaed, 
with no small astonishment, that the north. 
erm lights are far from beiag so frequent as 
we imagine. They are among the phenomena 
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which excite asionishment by their appear- 
ance, like a siorm or thunder in southern 
summers. They do not appear here in the 
least more near than at Bergen ot in Scot 
Jand. M. Schytte told me that “he never 
heard either here or in Fiomark any hissing, 
or murmuring, or even the smallest noise. I 
have frequently afterwards put the same 
question to several le in Fmmark, all the 
way tothe North Cape, and all coacurred in 
assuring me, that they knew of nothing but 
calm or still northern lights, and never leard 
of any noise accompanying them. Northern 
lights appearing only a few degrees above the 
horizon, in a quiet position, are forerunners 
of a great calm in M. Schytte’s opinion, and 
on the other hand, high northern lights 
emitting a restless, streaming, and sparkling 
fire, which spreads even over the zenith, are 
the precursors of adreadful storm. But these 
signs are not quite aecurate. 


The distance north, to which our tra- 
veller penetrated, the habit of contempla- 
tion which he appears to have indulged, 
impart additional importance to his specu- 
lations: they are those of a man of sense, 
—which, notwithstanding, does not 
pledge us to adopt them entire, without 
discrimination, There is, however, one 
inquiry, which is worthy of consideration 
beyond the shores of Sweden, and even 
in our own island, Does the water of the 
Ocean diminish? ‘The proofs of the 
affirmative seem to be undeniable, to be 
progressive, andrecent, in Sweden. What 
effect may this have, in time, on British 
ports? What is the cause of it? is it 
constant? is it inevitable ? Does it take 
place where mountains and hills afford 
rushing streams equally; also, where levels 
and plains, do but gently guide the mean- 
dering river to the sea? Many more 
questions might be asked on a subject so 
wmportant, so wonderful, and affecting 
a whole kingdom. Our traveller dis- 
covers proofs of the fact, in several 
places. 


The old town of Luleo was, like Torneo, 
built Ly Gustavus Adolphus ; but, by the de- | 
sertion of the sea, it-soon was transformed, as 
is said, from a sea-port to an inland town; 
and, on account of the shipping, it Was 
abliged to be moved five miles nearer to the | 
sea, .t certain tbat many places are here 
now dry which were formerly covered wit! 
water, Baron Hermelin relates, tiiat, at ihe 
clergyman’s house, where there are now cul- 
tivated fields and meadows, there was for- 
merly no passage but in boats. The new 
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town of Luleo is now wholly removed from 
the > 
About four or five English miles farther on, 
came tu Innerviken, situated in a sunall sea~ 
‘bay. A few years ago, this place was past in 
‘boats; but it is now so dry, that the road 
might be carried along it, andthe inhabi- 
tants, who ate daily wituesses of the decrease, 
imagine they shall live to see the surface of 
this arm of the sea converted into fields and 
meadows. ‘There is hardly a small spot here 
which does not bear testimony to this de- 
crease, and to throw out doubts ip opposition 
to the belief of the inhabitants along the 
whole of the gulph would only excite their 
langhter. Iris a highly singalar, remarkable, 
and striking phenomenon! What a number 
of questions crowd upon us, and what a field 
for the investigation of the Swedish nata- 
ralists! Is the decrease the same ia equal 
periods of time? Is it equally great in all 
places? or perhaps it is greatest and more 
rapid ip the intertor of the Bothnian Gulpb. 
Befure Gefle and at Calmar, by the endea- 
vours of Celsius sixty years ago, accurate 
marks were cut into the sea-shore, to deter- 
mine the future decrease with greater dis- 
tinctness. These marks were examined a 
few years ago by the able inquirers, Robsahm 
and Hallstr6m, who found the new decrease 
corroborated. Their observations have not, 
however, been made public, and are in the 
hands of Baron Hermelin. May ‘they not 
remain long kept back from naturalisis! 
Linnzus, in his travels in Schonen, relates 
that he had also made a correct marking, 
about an English mile from Tralleborg, on a 
block that would not be carried off; and’ 
describes the surrounding objects with the 
accuracy of a botanist. Would nut the in- 
vestigation of this place, and what has haps 
pened there, be worth a small journey from 
Lund, or trom Copenhagen? [tis certain 
‘that the ‘surface of the ocean cannot sink; 
this the equilibrium of the sea will not by 
any means admit of. But as the phenomenon 
of the decrease cannot be doubted, there re- 
mains, as far as we can at present see, ho 
other resolution of the difficulty than the con- 
viction, that al/ Sweden is slowly rising in 
height from Fredericshall to Abo, and 
perhaps to Petersburg, Something of this 
decrease has also beea felt on the coasts of 
Norway, at Bergen, in Séndmér, and. 
Nordinér, as I was assured by M. Webr,. 
the chief magistrate (dmémann) in Bergen, 
to whoin we are indebted for ihe excellent 
charts of the-western coasts of Norway Cliffs 
which were formesly-covered with water how 
wake thoi: appearance. But the belief in the 
decrease ‘ofuhe \seais evidently not so 
ocrally orse certain on the Wevern 
Ocean, as in the Bowmian Gulpbo The 
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x and high tide in the Western Ocean 
is also atv obstacle to atcurate observation. It 
is possible that Sweden may rise more than 
Norway, ‘and the northern more than the 
southern part. 


slowly rising, or whether the sea may be 
decreasing in depth, or whether there be 
mutation: the earth's center, or 
axis, or line of motion, the phenomenon 
is really wonderful,’ We are not alarmed 
at it, in these days, as the days of ignorance 
might have been; but every thinking 
mind*must see, in this instance of ter- 
restrial mutability, an occasion of quick- 
ened aitention and profound (scientific) 
meditation 

The volume is accompanied by tracings 
of the author’s route, aud sections of some 
of the mest remarkable parts of the coun- 
try. Wedeem the work a considerable 
accessiva to the stores of our learning, 
and the shelves of our libraries. 


The History of Windsor, and its Neigh- 
bourhood. By Jawes Hakewill, Architect. 
Imperial Quarto, pp. 376: with many 

_ plates, and Vignettes, Price £5. 5s. Lloyd, 
London, 1813 


_ ‘We remember the time when the 
pompous publications of the Freuch 
Schvol of Arts roused a stroug sense of 
ewulation among British Artists. But, it 
was always connecied with this consola- 
tory thought ;—whatever has been done 
in France has been to gratify the pride of 
the Grand Monarque, and was paid for 
by bim :—whatever is done in England, is 
by the spirit of individuals, and when 
well done, it shews the superior pro- 
perty, and willingness to risque it, of our 
countrymen - — 

French pomposity is fast giving way to 
British abilities ;; and the merit of our 
preductiens enables them to present them- 
selves with distinction, not to say with su- 
periority, where French performances have 
been the best known and the most ad- 
mired, 

This is a costly work; but the sub- 
ject’ justifies expense; it describes a 
Royal palace, and treats many pleasing 
scenes, with great atiention, and skill» ‘Lo 
such undertakings we are obliged for the 
means of encouraging the art of engrav 
ing among us; while the productions of 


this art are by the foree of existing cir- 
cumstances excluded from the Continent, 
home subjects, being most likely to se- 
cure a home sale, furnish a resource at 


once acceptable and improving. 
Whether a whole country may be} 


This History of Windsor does not, as a 
history, add much to our previous infor- 


mation; but it contains a pleasing ac- 
count of the neighbourhood, the scenes 
-presented by nature, or embellished by 


taste, the seats of the nobility and gentry 
in the country around, the public institu- 
tions, the antiquities, and other articles, 
with illustrativeengravings, executed with 
great freedom and spirit. They are not 
laboured into high finishing, which often 
degrades itself into stittness; but they 
are performed in that looser and more 
masterly style, which denotes a command 
of the pencil, the point, and the graver, 
pleasing to the instructed eye, and satisfac- 
tory to the votary of science. Here and 
there, perhaps, the judicious may trace 
defects in the management of the c/ouds 


and skies to the views; which imght 


easily have been avoided, had the De- 
signer suspected them; but troth justines 
us in asserting, that the objects are ge- 
nerally well chosen, prettily treated, and 
executed with taste. The whole forms 
an assemblage interesting and novel. 

As we cannot transcribe plates, we shall 
endeavour to select a few paragraphs 
from the History: they shew the writer's 
train of thought, and manner of employ- 
ing his materials, 

Old Windsor was, in the days of the 
Conqueror, as appears from Domesday 
Book, an ‘‘ agreeable village, cont.uning a 
hundred houses : twenty-two exempt from 
taxes: ont: of the rest) went thiry suils 
lings but New Windsor owes its-ex- 
istence to the Castle, of which Wiiliam 
was the founder, That King obtained 
the site from the Monastery of St. Peter, 
Westminster ; and proceeded to erect a 
mansion or castle, on the summit of the 
hill, while he afforested all the country 
around to encrease the sport.of his hants 
ing excursions. None can look back. to 
those huntings, with any proportion of 
that satisfaction with which we now-look 
around to the still keener enjoyments of 
domestic lite and happiness, the appear 
ance of which imparts pléasure to the eye 
surveying the Panoramic view from té 
heights of Windsor. “T'he-e furnish our 
atithor with agrecable strojls among them, 
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as he proceeds on big tours, in four direc+ 
tions, including the Thames, comprising 
the whole circuit that is viewed from the 
castle. 


The Castle, as the seat of Royalty, | 


may properly claim the precedence of 
first description. Immediately after the 
History of the Castle, that of the Or- 
der of the Knights of the Garter fol- 
lows, wiih great propriety: then the Park 
and the Forest. The antient Chapel and 
Collegiate Church of St. George, afford 
an interesting article also; and the rather, 
as this is the only Collegiate Church now 
remaining. St. George's Chapel isan in 
teresting examp!e of cur natioval Gothic, 
as practiced under the patronage of 
Royalty. Had Wolsey been allowed to 
periect that structure, which has borne 
the name of bis ‘‘ Tomb Flouse,” even 
royal splendor might have been eclipsed. 
The Chapel anuexed to it was (at the 
death of its patron,) deprived of its orna- 
ments, while anfiuished; and in 1046 
(April) it was stripped, and Jeft in a dila- 
pidated state. Jt was restored by James 
JI. who bad Mass, with other ceremonials 
of the Romish Church, publicly performed 
w it. This insult to the national reli- 
gion, led to an insult on Majesty: the 
populece broke the windows of the 
building ; aud greatly injured the interior. 
It Jong remained a speaking proof of 
the King’s imprudence; and of popular 
passion. But, this was not all the incon- 
gruities witnessed by this structure, It 
was partly Pagan as well as Popish : for 
so we must infer from the decorations on 
its cieling. They were painted by Verrio, 
and though suficred to decay, are gene- 
rally reported as having been the best 
works of the master. 


It represented James IJ. in the robes of the 
Garter, bearing a seeptre iv bis hand ; while, 
seated in a tiumphact position en an arch, 
be trampled a Hydra under his feet, Near 
him Mars-appeared to be beating down and 
overwhelming Faction, Rebellion, and the 
attendant furies. Over the head of the Mo- 
narch an imperial crown was supported by the 
allegorical figures of ‘Time and Peace; and 
above, Plenty was seen to hold a scroll, on 
which was written Concordia Fratrum, On 
the right hand was Jupiter attended by a 
group of figures; one of whom held a crozier 
as a representation of the Church ; while, to 
heighien the egregious absurdity of the design, 
Menrcury appeared to be relating the glorious 
annals of the Monarch, Ai the east end of 
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the building, the figure of Kame appeared, 
holding, an oval medallion 
of Kiug Charles aud io her left a similay 
representation of Charles IL, 

Jupiter, Mercury, Fame, Time, Rebel 
lien,—-in a Chapel devotedto Christian 
worship |—yet artists desire to decorate 
religious buildings with the splendoss of 
their art! In 1800, his Majesty was. 
pleased to order that this rumous struce 
ture should be revived from its forlorn 
state; and it is pow in progress towards 
becoming a royal Cemetety (agreeably 
to its original destination) after the des 
signs of the late Mr. Wyatt. 

Many other improvements have been 
planned, and some of them executed, in 
this seat of royalty. We eonfess, that 
not every alteration appears to us to be an 
improvement, The cutting down: of ane 
tient trees, to replace which demands the 
succession of ages, is not to be thought of 
without a kind of shuddering; and net to. 
be executed without mature consideration. 
We are almost as partial to antient and 
spreading trees as the Turks are, They 
not only furnish shade, but they inspire 
solemnity. 

The new painted windpws of St. 
George's Chapel, do but partly please 
Mr. Hakewill. ‘ To accommodate them 
the original tracery has been removed. 
But however serviceable to the character 
of the pointed arehiteeture the introduce 
Ucn of the still and subdued light which is 
admitted through such a medium may be, 
it must yet remain a subject of mueh 
doubt, whether it does not sufier, en the 
whole, by the insertion of these trans- 
parent pictures. In the ancient Cathe» 
drals, where this portion of their magnis 
ficence is set in rich and varied tracery, 
and where the deep stained glass, pierced 
by a glowing sun, reflects, on the walle 
avd pavement, the splendid, solemn dye 
of the ruby, the topaz, and the emerald, 
the truth of the poet's deecription never 
fails to be powerfully and immediately 
telt-—— 

The storied window, richly dright, 

Casting a dim, religious light. 


But this effect is not obtained by such an 
innovation ; nor does the propriety of the 
design, nor the correctness of the draw- 
ing, repay us for annibilating the ancient 
character of the window, by a removal 
of its tracery, and the consequent ab- 
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sence of the richness and variety flowing 
from its many deeply coloured com- 
partments.” 

Would it be refining too far, to enquire 
whether the subject introduced in a paint- 
ed window ought not to bear some rela- 
tion to the possibilities of its situation ? 
The history of the Ascension, for exam- 
ple, as it includes a great height of space, 
aud even looks upward into beaven itself, 
may be allowed 'o occupy an elevated sta- 
tion; but the same cannot be said tor any 
scene that binds its action to earth; and 
one which should descend to hell, were 
repugnant, as well as horrible, to the place 
assigned, 

he antiquities of the various apart- 
ments, the memorials of the great men, 
who have here chosen their last abode, 
the trophies of victory, the badges of the 
knights, the list of the Order, from the 
time of King Edward, that of the supe- 
rior Ecclesiastics in official situations, the 


On the centre stone of the adjoining 
arch, the Cross is rudely carved together 
with the figures of Edward IV. and 
Bishop Beauckamp beside it, on their 
knees. What a difference between the 
scarcity of religious books, in that good 
Bishop's days, and the profusion which 
distinguishes the nineteenth century ! 

The most remarkable endowment now 
existing in the neighbourhood of Wind- 
sor is Eton College for instruction of 
youth: and one of the most singular 
customs, practiced in that college, is that 
of the Montem: which Mr. H. traces to 
the Boy Bishop, in days of yore, 

How far this is really consistent with 
modern refinement and a royal establishe 
ment we know not; the contributions le- 
vied on casual possengers, and others, in 
the way to Salt Hill, which is the object of 
the motley procession, have amounted to 
£'800 ; which is given to the captain on 
the occasion, Sundry of the exaberances 


charitable establishivents, &c. are com- | of this custom, have been lopped away. 


prised in the volume ; with the history of 
the corporation, and its mutations, On 
these particulars we cannot enter. But 
we may be allowed to introduce a singu- 
larity, prope? for reflection. 

The tomb of Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the first Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter, in Lincoln 
Chapel, is distinguished by a kind of con- 
versation, question and answer, the sub- 
ject of which wasa missal, or breviary, 
which formerly lay in. an arch opposite. 
It shews the value set on information, 
with the dithculty of obtaining it, in his 
day: nor is this the only thing it shews, 
considered in connection with its date, 
dnd the state of religion at the time. 


Who leyde thys booke here? The Reverand 
Fader in God Richard Beauchamp, Bischop of 
thys Dyocese of Sarysbury. —— And whertor? 
To this entent, That Priesies and Ministers of 
Goddis Chorch may here have the oecupation 
thereof seyving therein Divyne Servyse,-end 
for al] othir that lysten to sey thereby ther 
devoevon.-- Askyth he any spiritual mede ? 
Yee ws moche as ovre Lord lyst to reward 
hym for hys good entent; praying every man 
wos dute or devocyon is eased by this booke, 
they woll sey for-hym this compne oryson.— 
Dné Jha Xyé, kneling in the presence of 
thys hole Crosse, for whyebe the Reverand 
Fader in God above seyd hathe graunted of 
the treasure of the Chuiche, 10 euy mau XI 
dayys of pardua. 


At Stoke Pogeys (inthe Library,) is 


| preserved a relic deserving veneration. Its 


history may be best told by itself (on a 
brass plate, annexed) : 


‘© This part of the great Elm under which 
the treaty was held A. D. 1681, between 
William Penn and the first inbabitants of 
America, in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, and which was blown down A.D, 
1810, is a present from some of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, residing in Pemusyl- 
vania.” tis added, ‘* The tree was in some 
danger, during the American war, while the 
British army was in possession of that city, it 
being often necessary to cut down the trees in 
its vicinity for fuing. But the late General 
Simcoe, who had the command of the district 
in which it grew, was induced, by his esteem 
of the character of Wiliam Penn, and the 
history connected with it, to order a guard of 
British soldiers to protect it from ibe axe.” 

The incident is honourable to William 
Penn, to the Society of Quakers, to Ge- 
neral Simcoe, and to British benevolence. 
We should willingly have allowed this 
vegetable memorial a much longer date, 
had it pleased heaven. 

We some time ago gave an abstract of 
the proceedings of the Commission for 
preserving the timber, &c. in Windsor 
Forest :* Sorry we are to find, from our 
author’s account, that the destruction of 
timber continues ; and still further sorry 


* Compare Panosama, Vol. V1. p. 420. 
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_ sidering what they are, and ought to be. 


for the cause. “To remedy this evil, 
the aitention of Government was recently | 
directed ; but the commission under which 

the inquiry “was authorized, was so des- 
polic, and its powers, granted for the 
purpose of investigaling the various claims 
of commonage and forestal rights, so ar- 
bierary, that a violent opposition was 
created against the whole scheme, which 
finally crashed the intended proceedings.” 
As notice has been given of a further ap- 
plication to Parliament on this subject, 
we hope that proper attention will be paid 
to this bint. For much as we value the 
timber of Windsor Forest, considering 
what it might be, we much more value 
Jobn Bull's liberties and properties, con- 


' On the whole, this volume presents 
both amusement and embellishment. It 
deserves patronage from the Kuights of 
the most illustrious Order, whose head- 
quarters it describes and commemorates— 
(to. whose number, since this work was 
printed off, has been added the Emperor 
of Russia)—from the many proprietors of 
country villas with which the environs 
abound—from whoever delights in the 
beauties of Nature and art The volume 
eoncludes with Dr. Sir Henry Halford’s 
account of the discovery of the bodies 
of Charles J., Henry VIII., &c. The 
Author will thank us for pointing out 
to him esrata,. which escaped his 
revision. P.62 Dun’s Scotus”—Should 
be Duns Scotus, P. 95. Sir Reginalu 
Bray died August 5, 1501, (Note). His 
will is dated August 4,.1503.” This is 
impossible—his will could not be dated 
two years after his death, 


4 Sermon on the Text of St. Matthew, 
Chap. 22, 2b. Render to Caesar the 
things which are Casar’s, and to God 
the things which are God's, preached in 
the Bavarian. and Spanish Chapels, Lon- 
den, on. Sundays the second and ninth of 
May, 1813, By the Rev, Peter Gandolphy, 
Author of the Two Letiers to: Dr. Marsh, 
Printed by Request, 4to. pp. 21, price tr. 
For the Author. Loudon, Keating and Co. 
3815. 
An honoured member of the board has 


Jately described us as ‘‘ stout Paulists ;" 
and well for us we are so; or we should 
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| tremble to meet the champion who 


plumes himself in his title page on having 
shivered a lance “with 
mean fame. True it is, be pazzled* his 
adversary how to direct his blows, by 
professing to be on Ais side; and trueitis 
also, that his.adversary did: mot at ofirat 
know whether he‘ were tilling his spear 
against a substance or a shade.') Undis- 
mayed, nevertheless,by what bas happen- 
ed, we avow the character ascribed to-us, 
and must await our fate, 

By the bye, this introduces an>argu- 
ment, which, perhaps,’ Mr. G. may ex- 
plain. All spiritual power could not be 
exclusively ** delegated to St.’ Peter, ‘and 
his successors, by Jesus Christ,”—for, in 
that case—for instance, whence, did, omr 
St. Panl obtainhis authority? since be cer- 
tainly was not present with Peter at the 
time to which Mr. G. alludes; and since 
he asserts in express terms, that he did- not 
receive it from man . While, then, we 
admit ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome, successur of 
St. Peter,” to be eminent ‘* by the extent 
of his jurisdiction and dignity,” we demur 
to his being ‘* suPEREMINENT ;” — or, 
‘Heap and primate of the WHOLE 
Church.” Certainly, if, we. could be 
brought to acknowledge any such charac- 
ter in the Bishop of Rome, it would be by 
a writer who condemns the abuse of spirits 
ual power in former times ; and says, 


«*T will not undertake to shew the causes 
which thus led to the abuse of the. spiritual 
delegated and bis specessors. 
by Jesus Christ, If I seek an slogy, i 
shall be in the ferecity of the 
ambitious policy of those potentates, who so 
often favoured this usurpation of authority, 
in order to convert it to their own temporal 
advantage and aggrandizement. Though the 
scandal, no doubt, is great in a character so, 
exalted, yet you must remember that Popes. 
are but individual members of the Chareh, 
and no ways privileged against the common 
passions or failings of human nature, which,. 
as you perceive, will fiod their way to the 
sanctuary, as well as to the throne. There is 
no arlicle of the Catholic faith which teaches 
Popes are either immaculate ‘or infal-, 

Would this obtain the 
of censors of the press on the Ctonti- 
vent ? We doubt it... But: signifies 
the discussions of, continental: caauists:?- 
We are Britons; and as such, shali think’ 


and speak for ourselves, » This privilege 
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_ plain terms, that the Pope has no right to 
-temporalities here, or, indeed, any where, 


even sanctions sentiments mot unworthy 
Alas !that the In- 
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“MreGu has exercised ; and ‘he states in 
if we understand him rightly: —— he ' 


quisition baa expired !--The example quo- 
tedsby this reverend writer deserves to be 
held in perpetual remeardrance. 


Tn the reign of Edward 1. Pope Boniface 
VILL. attempted 10 his authority in 
the Scotch war of 1301 »—but to the papal 
brief the Parliament assembled at Lincoln 
returned the following dignified. answer.— 
«fo the most bely father in Christ, the 
Tord Boniface, by divine Providente chief bi- 
shop of the bely Roman Charch, Joho, 
Warreii, and one hundred aod live 
other barons, send greeting. [tis well known 
tous and to ony others, most holy father, 
that the kingdom of Seowland never did, vor 
does, by any rightawhatever, beloug in tem- 
porals to The Roman charen. Nor have the 
kings of England, on account of the inde- 
pendent pre-eminence of their royal dignity, 
and a custom at all times invariably observed, 
ever pleaded, or been bound to plead, with 
respect to their right to the kingdom afore- 
said, or to their temporal rights, before any 
ecclesiastical or secular judge whatsgever,” 

Having, therefore, diligently, deliberated 
on the contents of your letter, itis, and by 
the gisee of God shuil always be, our com. 
mou and unanimous resolve, that with res 
spect to the rights of his kingdom of Scoie 
fand, or other his temporal rights, our 
afvtesaid lord the king shall not plead before 
sou or sobmnit to any tial, or inquiry, or send 
day thesseng-rs of procuraiors to your Court: 
especially as such preceedings would be to the 
manifest disherison of the rights of the crown 
of England and the royal dignity, the evident 
eibversion Of the sovereignty of the kingdow, 
and the prejadice of the liberties, customs, 
and laws, which we have inherited fro: our 
fathers to the observance and defence of 
whieh we are h3uud by oar oaths, and which 
we Will continue to hold to the best of ont 
power, and, with the assistance of God, will 
defend with all our sireugth. Neither do we, 
or will we in auy manner permit, as we 
neither can nog ought to permit our Lord the 
king to do, or attempt to do, any of the 
things aforesaid, even were be ever so desirous 
to do them," Collier, Church tom. 

Weacknowlege with all deference, our 
obligation to Mr, (5. for this specimen of 
John Bull's spirited refusal of the Pope's 
interfereace in bis temporal concerns : ~ 
this it will be recoliected was General John 


Vor. XIV. (Lit. Pan. Oct. 1313 
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Bull; and as ‘one good turn deserves 
another,” we beg leave to requite bim, by 
‘entreating his perusal of Jolin Ball'ssen- 
timents of occasion of the Pope's inter- 


“ference in his spiritual concerns: this is 


the Very Reverend John Bull, 
When Austin was sent by the Pope to 
convert the Britons, lie found a number 
of ‘stout Paulists,” who had long ‘pos- 
sessed the Christian faith. Among them 
was Dunod, abbot of the monastery of 
Great Bangor, in which, exclusive of the 


" priory and servants, there were two thou- 


sand oné hundred monks, all supported 
by the labour of their own hands. Av- 
stin enjoined this Dunod, the most leatr- 
ed man of his age, to come to him at 
Canterbury : he demanded also his sub- 
mission to the see of Rome, Dunod an- 
swered, 

Know and be assured, that we all, jointly 
and severally, are in humility ready to defer to 
the church of God, the Pope of Rome, and to 
every sincere anc: pious Christian ;- so to love 
every one accerding to his station, in perfeet cha~ 
tity, and to assist:them all by word and deed, 
so that they may become children of God. But 
as to farther deference than this, I know of none, 
which he, whom ye call Pope, of father of fa- 
thers, [bishop bishups,) can claim or demand. 
The deference which 4 have stated, we ase ever 
teary to pay to him, and to every Christian. 
Moreover, we are subject to the Bishop of Caer- 
jeon on Use, who is, under God, our superin- 
rendant to keep us in our spinjtual path.” 


Well, what became of Abbot Danod, 
and his monastery of Bangor. after this 
ineck remonstrance? — all was shortly 
destroyed (understood to be at the sug- 
gestion of Austin). In spite of every 
supplication of the pious principal, a fe- 
rocious Saxon chief slew the whole two 
thosand monks ; and consumed their re- 
sidence. Afier this, who can wonder at 
a lurking: resentment against Popery’ in 
the breast of Britons?» . 

Mr. Gandolphy’s Discourse ‘abounds in 
seutiments supereminently loyal, We 
advise the circulation “of it throughout 
those paris of the United Empire wheie 
Catholics are most numerous ; sanctioned 
by the signatures of Hishops, Archbishups, 
Apostolic Vicars, and the whole Reman 
Hierarchy. Why should noi the reyevead 
Peter Gapdolphy be as popular a preacher 
as George Whitfield, Juin Wesl-y, 
any other sectarian, noiwithstand 
unnioveable adhesion to thé 
Church ? 
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Symbolic Illustrations of the History of 
England: accompanied by a Narrative of 
the Principal Events. Designed more par- 
ticularly for the instruction of young per- 
sons, By Mary Ann Rundall, of Percy 
House, Bath. 410, Part I. price 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in three parts. Black and 
Co. London, 1813. 


were in all probability the 
first principles of writing. By means of 
such tokens facts or events, public or pri- 
vate, were presented for recollection, ei- 
_ther hy the parties to the facts, or by their 
families. The vast stones set upright in 
antient ages, were records. They became 
‘symbols of pacts, of boundaries, of inci 
dents, &c. and in later times their repre- 
sentations were adopted as family or na- 
‘tional insignia. The honourable bearings 
of coats of arms to this day are symbols 
achieved ; won in the field of honor, and 
claimable as distinctions, This art was at 
length reduced to system ; and is known 
to the learned under the name of symbolic 
language, It took its rise in heathenism, 
and still retains much of heathenish. This 
is still the dialect of art, in general ; -but 
without necessity a- purer system might 
easily be devised. 

The original purpose of symbols was, 
to convey extensive information in a nar- 
row compass. Hence the language em- 
ployed is that of allusion :—not direct his- 
tory, but a compositién denoting the prin- 
cipal point of an event, ‘implying the pre- 
vious circumstances, and including the 
natural consequences. 

' For instance,—the capture of a strongly 
fortified city, alluded to bya figure of 
Mars, the god of war, holding up a tro- 
phy won ot. that occasion; whether a 
banner of arms, a plan of the town, or 
&c. implies a previous siege, with its 
dangers, oppositions, and toils. The open- 
ing of a structure, a port, commemorated 
on a medal, implies the previcus labours 
of construction; becanse the comp/etion 
of the work furnishes the point to be 
commemorated. 

' The most extensive series of symbols 
in modern times is that of the medals re- 
cording the principal events of the reign of 
Louis Attempts were made in Bri- 
tain to equal them ; but in fact, however 
superior were the merits or the conse- 
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quences of Marlborough’s victories, the 
medals struck in their honor of were infe- 


-rior to those of Louis. 


Later years have seen an attempt made 
by Messrs. Cochin and Prevost of Paris, 
to render the entire reign of each king of 
France, the subject of one ornamental 
historical composition, intended to deco- 
rate a volume, and to refresh the memory 
with the leading political and national 
events. Those delineations comprised 
many persons and figures, displayed with 
great skill. Miss Rundall more modestly 
declines the introduction of humsn figures. 
—This ingenious lady has composed her 
emblems for the service of younger 
minds. Her acknowledged skill in tuition 
qualifies her to form an accurate judgment 
on what best suits her purpose, 

Miss R. describes a nation collectively, 
by a small flag, on which i: depicted a 
symbolical figure :—the lion represents the 
English : the thistle the Scotch : the leek 
the Welsh: the eagle the Romans: the 
S the Saxons: the Dthe Danes: the mM 
the Normans. Kings and Queens are dis- 
tinguished by crowns: a death's head 
marks an assassin, &e &c. These com- 
positions are elucidated by an instructive 
narrative. 

Beside these general symbols she has 
adopted others particularly applicable. The 
division of the letter E into seven parts, 
ingeniously marks the Heptarchy : the 
date attached gives the time. The three 
wolve’s heads, mark the destruction of 
those creatures io our island; the date is, 
Domesday book, and’Magna Charta 
speak for themselves: nothing could so 
expressively denote the events they com- 
memorate. The same may be said of the 
ornamented Garter ; and other devices, 

From these hints it will. be gathered 
that our opinion is favourable to the adop- 
tion of portraits real objects converted into 
symbols, wherever they can be obtained. 
Miss R. has felt the propriety of this in 
figuring the curfew. The first cannon, 
the first machine of any kind, the frse 
discovery, the first construction, &c. with, 
its date annexed, may leave an inipression 
on the mind of a student not easily re- 
moved. And this advantage conferred on 
the power of recollection, 18, We presume, 
the object of this ingenious thtress, and 
her attractive compendium of History in- 
structing by Symbols, 
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A Hebrew Grammar in the English Lan- 
guage, by J. S.C. F. Frey. 8vo. Pp. 104. 
With the Psalms in Hebrew. Pp. 44. 

_ Price 10s. 6d. For the Author; Gale and 

London, 1813. 


It is now 4 long while since the opi- 
nion was vented that “ two new languages 
were brought up; one of them the Greek, 
which all who studied became Pagans ; 
and the other Hebrew, which all who 
studied became Jews.” It might be pro- 
per in those days, and under the influence 
of that conviction, to warn good Christian 
congregations against eugaging in such 
maleficent studies, or bazarding their 
Christianity in either language. Tempora 
mulantar : 

We now“are glad to see the knowlege 
of these original sources of sacred instruc- 
tion facilitated. Every Grammar contri- 
butes, something to this; and the rudi- 
ments of the Old Testament Hebrew, the 
immediate subject of this volume, enjoy 
at this moment a distinction not altogether 
unlike popularity, among the intelligent. 

Mr. Frey lays a stress on the pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew words, when adduced as 
authoritative quotations, 


not within our experience. We have 


always anderstood, that the Jews of diffe- | 


rent countries (Germany, and Spain, 
for instance) differ so much in their pro- 
nunciation of the ancient Hebrew, as to 


Cury'’s New Universal Atlas. 


especially in | 
public, which may be justly founded, yet | 


be nearly unintelligible to each other, and | 


we believe that the power assigned to Mr, 
F, to the letters, and, words, 
admitted without difficulty by those of iis 
nation whgare vatives of southern Luorpe, 
or such parts of Arabia as still retain the 
kindred dialect. 
India, our enquiries after the Hebrew 
tongue,’ we may be allowed to suppose, 
that if the real tones and emphasis of the 
language are anywhere preserved, it may 
be in countries near to Syria; perhaps in 
Mesopotamia, or in Egypt. 

Be this a3.it may. Mr,,P, has employed 
his best talents in explaining to Knglish 
readers.the sounds of letters aud words, 
with the inflections produced by the points. 
His laboirs may. advantageously precede a 
closer practical study of this branch of 
learning,*by whoever has occasion to Ma- 

. 


. 


will not be | 


Without exteuding to | 


nifest his Hebrew knowledge in the pres 
sence of Rabbins ; but in truth, the ear 
must be long instructed, and habituated, 
in watching the shiftingsof sounds, before 
the tongue will be able with ‘freedom to 
modulate fer itself. 

We could Lave wished that an Eng}ish 
linguist well acquainted with the press, 
had enforced on Mr. £.’s attention some of 
the perplexities experienced by our coun- 
trymen in this line of stady, As to the 
rest, this Grammar may be of use; and 
especially to those Jewish residents among 
us, who are-in danger of losing what 
acquaintance they may have had with tie 
sacred jangnage we conjecture this to 
have been the wiiter’s principal aim, and 
it is one to which, every well-wisher to 
truih must cordially desire success. 


Cary's New Universal Atlas ; containing 
seporate Maps of all the Kingdoms, States, 
and Covontries throughout ‘the “World. 
Imperial Quarto. Plates 70. Cary, Lon- 
don, 1813. 


Tuis is principally a copy.an a res 
duced scale of a larger work published by 
| the same author; and having. been de- 
livered in numbers is very lavely 
pleted, We need say nothing, on the ge- 
neral utility ef such works, and have no 
doubt on Mr. Carey's care and competence 
to render thiscorrect. ‘That the division of 
countries lately enforced 6n the content 
of Europe, may speedily be altered for the 


better, every friend, to humanity ust 


hearuly desive. changes may give 
Mr. ©. or his cojourer the trouple of 
making new boundaries, but that will be 
infivitely compensated by the pleasnie of 
reflecting on the limits fixed to inordinate 
ambition, aud the hopes of a duratle and 
effective pacification. 

The other parts of the world ‘remain 
much as they baye done for years past. 
We see no reason to ieay any, great vari- 
ations ; though we well know (hat the real 
catise the war against Britain, was 
that pat forward in the American Mani-+ 
festo, but a desire of couquest. 

In the East we believe that whatever 
can be ‘conquered has been conquered : 
necessity o1 ly can justify extendmg the 
British dominions so far as tiey are at this 
time, an every region of the globe, 
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The Shannon and the Chesapeake: a 
Poem. 8vo. Pp. 4. Cradock and Joy, 
Loadon: 1813. 


A spirited Poem on a spirited subject. 
It relates the principal events of ap action 
well contested; but eventually honourable 
to the British navy. If we rightly con- 


jeciure, it was composed before the mi- 


nor particulars of the action, especially 
the exceptions taken by the mortified 
Americans, were known, They have 
laid great stress onthe accidental explo- 
sion of the arm-chest on the quarter deck ; 
which is passed over by the present writer ; 
and they have hinted at other derogatory 
circumstances, concerning which they 
have not dared to speak out. But “ they 
could, an if they would,’"—** they know 
somewhat,”"—** time may come when 
they may disclose,” &c. Théy had bet- 
ter have acknowledged frankly that Bri- 
tain still rules the waves; and that she 
will continye so to do, notwithstanding 
what portion of real valour the sons of 
America can boast; and in spite of the 


- dastard valour of all their Torpedoes, and 


Tritons, and diving-boats, and explosien- 
vessels: cowardly expedients for depriving 
brave men of lite! 

Though a short Poem, this, it wil] fur- 
nish long extracts: for their connection 
the reader must consult the original, Jt 
opens with the following stanza : 

The glowing summer's vertic ray 
Shot wide o’er Boston’s town and bay ; 
The sultry noontide’s listless hour 
Was drawinz near its close, 
Around its enervating power, 

Had breathed a still repose 5 
And ship, and wharf, and light-house stood 
Reflécted in tie sleeping flood ; 

Save when from shore a transient wind 
Dimpled the watery mirror kind, 

And ship, and wharf, and turret brichr, 
‘Waved in long trails of broken light, 


With royals swelling in the breeze, 
The Cnesapgakr. glides oer the seas § 
Close on the beam she now is seen, 

A short, a silent space between ; 


The Suannon, erst that for th’ attack ' 


Felt her main-top-sail aid aleck, 


The Shannon and ihe Chesapeake. 


Or shivertng kept with nautic skill, 

Now hears the master’s call to fill: ‘ 
While in this short, this awful pause, 

His sword the British Captain draws ; 

And as it glitters from its sheath, 

“© Lambert and Peake {—Revenge and Death ! 


** Britons strike home!” he cries. 
Instant his broadside thunders loud ; 
And like the carthquake’s burst, a cloud 
Of whirling splinters flies 
From off his sival’s farther [nether ?] side ; 
To distance o'er the flashing tide 5 
(So quick his guns, his aim so true 5) 
And with three cheers his gallant crew 
Britons strike home replies. 


The Cnesapeake with equal ire, 
Promptly return’d the Suannon’s fire, 
As thus ber leader bold and brave, 
His firm impressive orders gave ; 
*© On you depends our naval fame. 
“ Be quick, yet cool—mind well your aim, 
*¢ Nor let a shot be throwa away. 
* Give me another glorious day !"— 
The British tars with equal zest, 
Bandy the coarse and cutting jest, 
And exhortation quick and sbort,— 
Well pointed—ire, buys!—that’s your sort } 
Come, round and grape—bouse out—hurrah! 
At her again—the proud jack-daw ! 
We'll singe her wings !— The Frenchman's tune 
‘© Belike she'll dance the first of June. 
*© Our red-shells too her gangways vex, 
“© And from our tops o’er all her decks 
The small! arms pe't like hail 
“ While every gu: we fire, my hearts ! 
‘© A bloody Peacock’s feather starts 
« From off ber Yanky tail.” 
And hark the Llceding Loatswain's call, 
© Boarders aweigh there! Boarders all! 
‘© Up man and boy! for at our head, 
* Our noble Captain stands to lead." 
Instant the simple column's form'd, 
Instant the Cue:arzake is storm'd, 
And ’midst her final broa'side’s roar, 
Veil'd in a cloud of smoke, 
The Suanwnons o'er her quarter pour, 
Led on by fearless Broke 5 
Be many a thrust though sorely gored 
| From long protended pike, 
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Their only weapon is the sword ; 
is still the werd, 


«© Britons strike home ! 


Like Britons home they strike 
At foes to keep their posts persisting, 
Severely wounded still resisting, 
Nor deigning in the fatal strife, 
To yield an inch but with their life, 
Thus, Britons! on the watery field, 
Our matchless fathers fought ; 
Thus Buake his arms was wont to wield, 
And thus his conguests bought ; 
Thus was the haughty Moor subdued, 
Thus tamed the Belgian fierce and rude ; 
And thus we won Theria’s gold, 
That braved our strength in days of old.— 
Such was the flame your Newson breathed 
When DenMark hung her head; 
And such his brows with laurels wreathed, 
When his high spirit fled ; 
This flame shall ever blast your foes 
In contest hand to hand, 
As Broke on ocean nobly shows, 
And Wetiineton by land. 


An Essay on the Study and Composition of 
Biography. By James Field Stanfield: 
8vo, Pp. 570. Price 8s. Sunderland, Gar- 
butt, Gale and Co., London ; 1813. 


There are very many, even among supposed 
Diographets, who vainly imagine, tat ihe de- 
lineation of a man’s life, his birth to his 
demise, is an agreeable, easy task, —requiring 
sinall patus in the preparation, and jittle effort 
in the performance. Sach persous would feel 
surprise, were they requested to draw the like- 
ness of the most famibiar face, without having 
first acquired the general principles of tire art 
of painting, and without having, by long and 
assiduous exercise, brougit those rules into 
practical execution. Such surprise would be, 
obviously, well founded ; anid yet these serm- 
pulous personages wonld tot at all hesitate to 
attempt, not the descriprion of a single inewent 
of a man’s life, but, the full and accurate 
representation of his ficulties, habits, opt- 
nions, and manners ; his particular passions, 
and his general conduct, ‘Tiey would under- 
ake to exhibit nis motives, olyjects, and 
pursuits ; the transactions he was engaged in, 
with the circumstances that influenced, and 


Stanficld’s Essay on the Study and Composition of Biography. 
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all this would be presumptuously ventured 
upon, without any previous study of the ge« 
neral natare of man; without a knowledge 
of the dominion of physical and moral causes, 
the power of the passions, or the phenomena 
of the strznge but accountable shillings of 
the human character. 

Without a previous knowledge of the na- 
ture of man, his general pursuits, his essential 
propensities, and common habits of acting, 
it is impossible wo give a connecied and regular 
history of particular transactions. A set of 
disjointed passages, however lively in them- 
selves aud in the manner of their exhibition, 
does tot constivute historical narration they 
asost be threaded together, to give continuity 
to the subject, and direction to the mind. 
How different soever the various incidents: of 
life appear, they have their classes, their de- 
pendencies, and connections. ‘The ordinary 


| acts of producing these relations, or of genes 
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the consequences that followed ; in short, the | 


whole series of 2 connection of purposes aitd 
events, which link togevher the varied, yet 


rating one from another, have such a definite 
identity, that a tras biographer may epply bis 
terais of contection with such precision, ai to 
dvrive very great assistance towards ihe de- 
volving of causes, as well as tawards the 
tracing of successive effects. Whereas, from 
the writer's Ignorance of these hidden tinks 
which connect events wiih ageney, and these 
general elements which impress similitude om 
the human character, the truth of biographical 
representation is distorted, and all attempts at 
churaciertstical tiveot gation are defeated of 
confounded. 

‘Phese unprepares writers frequently describe 
as wonderfu! ani prodigions, what, to aimuod 
skilied in the principles of human conduci, 
and habitmated to trace the connection of 
incidents, would appear but as the coaumon, 
consequence of sone evident of latent 
ciple ; and will cursorily deliver tet, as a 
mater Of no iinportanee, which, foam its 
biographical situadtoa and condition, requises 
the minutest examination. 

{tis certain that there is amumerous cata- 
logue of lives, worthy to be preserved, and 
profitable to be stuched, which, though im- 
portant in circumstance, and strikimg ia 
example, cannot be assigued to any exclusive 
class of employment or pursuit : aud fosuch, 
the observations histerio offered, in 
section, will be applicable. But, in the wide 
range of haiwan eminence, it will be fouod 
that celebrity has been, tu general, pursacd 
through some peculiar line or profession, aud 
throngh some distinct eourse of application and 
performance, which is supposed to be carried 
on by certain appropriaie principles, amd 
regular gradation ef practice and improves 
ment. Here, then, beside the indispensable’ 
acquaintance with the system of nature, 
whose privciples are commen to‘all mankind, 
it will be also necessary to have a avorethan 


regular, continuity of human existence. And , moderate knowledge of tliat science, or pute 
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spit, by which the character ia review has 
become i!lusirious. 

The aim of this species of biography is to 
describe, not only the professional reputation 
of the character, but also, the means by 
which that reputation was attained; net 
merely the review of professional. perfection, 
bat likewise the inceptions, gradations, mode 
of application, accidental helps, diiliculies 
overcome, and principles of improvement, 
which led to excellence. Vhe seope of such 
A composition should be, to give the student 
information as well as example ; and, toihis 
purpose, even technical terms may be ad- 


mitied, but disereeily, and with some degree | 


ef limitation. In this view, it musi be 


evideat, how impossible it is to deseribe the | 


Process of transactions of a science or voca- 
tion, without an adequate knowledge of its 
principles and practice. ‘The ill-informed 
writer will, in this case, «cur a censure 
similar to that bestowed upon Mallet by the 
sarcastic Warburton; who, whea Malle, 
after having written the Life of Lord Bacon 
was abont to undertake that of the Duke of 
Marlboiough, emphatically pronounced, that 
as in his first work he had forgotten that 
Bacon was a philosopher, so in his next be 
might not remember that Marlborough was a 
geveral. 


Tus was the first passage which caught 
our eye on cutting open the copy sent us 
for perusal. The good sense it displays, 
the erder of its ideas, and the propriety 
of its language, impressed us wiih a res- 
pect for the talents of the author, which 
a careful examination of his volame has 
confirmed. 

Mr. Stanfield has treated his subject in 
a masterly manner ; it forms a whole, is 


condueted with regularity, has judicious | 


breaks, by which theattention of the rea- 
der is relieved ; and accompanies iis bero 
from éarlier than his cradle, to later than 
his grave. 

True it is, that there is an art in com 


posing the Biography of an illustrious in- | 


dividual, that requires to be controuled, 
while it disdains to. be fettered ; to be di- 
rected like aman, while it scorns to de- 
pend on leading strings like a child: and 
true it is, also, that to succeed eminently, 
in this line of writing, has not been the 
happy lot of many, who, nevertheless, 
On other cecasions Have proved them-elves 
deficiént neither in talent, nor abilities. 
Biography maay be written from differ- 
ent motives; sometimes by way of ex- 
ample, stimulating to imitation; some- 
times by. way of aislance, deterring fron 
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| conformity. These contrarieties may 
| spring from intentions equally pure, and 
inay produce sensations equally moral. 
But to attain the object of either, re- 
| quires the skilfal management of a mind 
ot comprehending the consequen- 


ce; of actions, and alive to the native force 
of those expressions in which an action 
is narrated, We have but too often seen 
‘the incautigus admission of a ludicrous 
| term convert what was proposed as grave 
argument into literary farce; and per- 
haps much more frequently such select 
| terms applied to immoral actions, that a 
| highwayman or. robber bas rather left on 


| the mind of a reader the idea of a hero, 
than that of a rapacious violator of his 
neighbour's peace and property. This is 
_ dangerous to young readers especially, who, 
from their unacquaintance with the world 

are ap: to place too much confidence in 

ambigtious representations; and to think’ 

too favourably of whatever bas amused or 

luterested them. 

Mr. Stanfield might with great proprie- 

ty have inserted a Chapter of Advice ta 

readers of Biography ; for much harm 

has been done by pernicious maxinis in- 


evicated, or delusive apologies -made for- 


the dubious—rather the licentious, ‘parts 
of such characters as though eminent in 
, some respects have been criminal in others. 
| ‘Fhe life of Buffon as a naturalist is a 
| desirable subject, as it contributes infor- 
| mation; but the private incidents of his 
manners are violent infractions of the 
established laws of nature. ‘The cone 
fessions of Rousseau are interesting, inas- 
much as they are faithfal pictures of his 
_minud; but his mind was lost.ta, senti- 
| meuts which nature implants and che- 

rishes even in brates. The philosopher 
| threw off his children without one pa- 
| 


| rental pang; the naturalist quenched the 


animated spark without suffering it to kin- 
dle into lite. 
| If then the object of Biography be ins 


' struction, the author should hold himself - 
| bound to ceusure whatever deserves cen-.. 
| 


sure ; no less than to praise whatever de- 
_ mands praise. Or if his nerves be not 
| sufliciently firm for this laudable purpose, 
or his sense of duty sufficiently powerful, | 
let him frankly avow that he writes only 
such a history, of suck a person, under. 
such a view of it. He may then omit. 
what he confesses it formed no part of, 
his plan to insert, with a better grace 5; 
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and in fact without breach of contract be- 
tween him and his reader. 

An instance may set this proposition 
in its just light.. All professions have 
their teayptations,—among which excess 
is none of the least. Ambition may in- 
tend the public welfare ; so far good ; but 
ambition in excess, is bloody, ruinous, 
extensively destructive. The Lawyer who 
defends arighteous cause, or who pleads 
con animo in a case of forma pauperis is 
a most valuable member of society; but 
if the same man to obtain a victory over 
arival ruins a family by bearing down 
right and just.ce: while we applaud bim 
there, shall we rot wiih equal firmness 
censure him here? 

This does not forbid a writer—whe- 
ther describing his own actions, or these 
of another, from honestly stating the mo- 
tives and causes in which those actions 
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originated ; or by which they were guid- 
ed, For thongh any man may be—as all 
men are, deluded by self-flattery to think 
better of his motives than strict justice 
may approve, yet ou the other hand, there 
is in the world a vile’ disposition to put 
the worst construction on the actions of 
others, and this ought to be corrected, to 
be guelled, which can only be done by 
frankly explaining real motives, and elu- 
cidating true, but latent causes. 

This does not escape the penetration of 
Mr. Stanfield, who instasces such con- 
duct in Thuanus and Lord Clarendon, 

A general notion of the volume before 
us, and of the extent to which the writer 
refers hig principles may be formed from 
the following table; which is one of se- 
veral. 

_ TABLE. 

As every circumstance, which might in- 
fluence the disposition, character, and con- 
duct, comes withiu the scope of our 
considerationour studies commence with a 
survey of the manners and state of the 
country (where our liero is born) as far as 
they regard the condition of our subject, His 
parents, their rank in life and character, Cir- 
cumstances, before or at his birth, by which 
he was liable to be permanently affected, 
Time of, birih. 

Infaney.—Bodily ‘constitution and form. 
Manner of feeeiv ing nurtriment: whether 


from the breasts of the mother, a bireling 
narse, or without that mode of nutrition at) 
Sickness and heakkh. Barly nataral ; 
disposition, 
Childhood.—Brothers, sisters, or other 
domesti¢ relatives. Companions. Sports. 
City or country. Early tales and songs. 
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Temperaments, Courage or timidity. Sus- 
ceptibility or dulness.. Severity, or laxity, or 
total want of parental or other authority. 
Leisure for the mind to exercise its powers; 
from situation, ill health, or other circum- 
stances, 

Adolescence.—Sghools,. .Tutors. Condis- 
ciples. .Self-comparison, of condition, of 
person, of mind, with the immediate sur- 
rounding society. Books, independent of those 
peculiar to education. Religion. Freedom or 


strictness Of manners. Appetites. . Amuse, 
ments. Casual circumstances, 
Youth.—Personal qualities, Education, 


public or private. Studies. Attention or in=’ 
dolence. Local situation and'scenery. Come 
pinions. Visits. Conversation, Convivial’ 
habits or temperance. Dress. Habits. Man- 
ners. Friends. Competitors. Adversaries. 
Correspondence. Commerce with the fair 
sex. Pursuits. Obstructions. Helps. Patron. 
age. Attainments. Miscarrisges. 

Manhood.-—Connections. J'ravels. Political 
principles. Changes of sentiment, or matu-° 
rity of and steadiness in’ former opinions and 
practices. Profession. Public distinetion.’ 
Office. Habitual employment. Works of li- 
terature or science. Passions, Society. Settle-” 
ment. Marriage. Domestic habits. Children.’ 
Condition in life. AMuence, or aiversity. 
Exploits or general transactions, if any, to be 
considered in that portion of ‘the progress 
where they occurred. Incidental circum-~" 
stances. 

Age.—Respect or neglect. Liberglity or ,, 
avarice. Comforts. Family. Friends, Cor- 
respondence.. Declension. Sickness; and 
lastiv—Death: with all the -circufmstances 
attending and following the awful catastrephe. 
Funeral. Last will. Funeral oration and 
epitaph. 

Mr. S. proceeds to touch on each of these 
particulars ; either. formally or. inciden- 
tally: his remarks contain evidence of 
much thought; and they furnish niate- 
tials for mach thinking, Into these we: 
cannot follow him ; but must content our- 
selves with a paragraph or two by way of 
specimen, 

YOUTH, 

In commerce with we world it is well on- 
derstood, even by common observers, thatthe 
person, the voice, and the manner of a man, 
are productive of very sensible effects upon 
the minds and behaviour of others. . This, in 
itself, is worthy of the biographers atten- 
tion. But, oa looking a litue closer, it will . 
be found that such endowments (and the same 
may be said of their. contraries) will have a 
powerful share in influencing the character of 
the possessor himself. Strength, stature, 
bejuty, dignity of aspect, gracefulness of 
manners, and a sweet or a commanding voice, 
are fayourable gifts of nature, and should bs 
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recorded, together with the consequences, 
personal or extraneous, which may have been 
derived from them. 

' Vigour of body, a dignified presence. and 
sonorous voice are powerful requisites 10 ob- 
tain respect ; but they also, sometimes, im- 
press the possessor with too lofiy a sense of 
personal advantages, to the exclasion of those 
mental accomplishinents, which are not only 
of an higher order, but are also of a more 
permanent duration. Considering them ac- 
cording to either case, they have too much 
weight in justly appreciating a character to be 
passed by neglectingly. 

There is a picture of this kind by that 
master-artist the Lord Clarendon, which, as 
zpplying to the subject in hand, may bear an 
insertion ; it is of the accomplished Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and done in the historiographer's 
usual happy manner :—** He was a man of 
a tery extraordinary person and presence, 
which drew the eyes of all men upon him, 
and which were more fixed by a wonderful 
graceful behaviour, a flowing courtesy and 
eivility, and such a volubility of langoage as 
surprised and delighted; and though in 
another man it might have appeared to have 
somewhat of affectation, it was marvellous 
graceful in him, and seemed natural to his 
size and mould of his person, to the gravity 
of bis metion, and the tune of his voice and 
delivery.” 


Mr. S. singles out for a more particular 

examination 
HEIGHT OF STATURE, 

Tallnegs, from its very nature, (says he) 
gives a certain cast to the mien, which, ope- 
rating on those with whom an intercourse is 
held, and the effect recviling upon the pos- 
sessor, must produce a peculiar turn of think- 
ing, according to the natural disposition or 
acquired habits of the person. — By attention 
to the workings and eflect of this process,— 
in education much of the good it presents 
may be increased, and much of the evil ten- 
dency, wien cetec. ed, may in other cases be 
prevented, So, also, in study, many seem- 
herencies, as well as many determinate 
points Of character, may be to the 
windings fom that source. Nothing that 
appertains to the persof but will affect the 
mind. The very cloathing and adornment, 
as well as the form and constitution of the 
body, impress the insellect’ with associaie 
modes of thinking and acting. , 

Heizht of figure will give dipnityand states 
liness ; and sometimes supercilionsness and 
pride. ‘This quality, like beauty and strength, 
has its opposiie,—producing contrary, and 
often. rival eficeis. 

A low. stawre, in its first aspect antl feel- 
ing, stamps a kind of an impression of 


inferiority ; and where this is not- counter- 
acted by mental effort, will leave the cha- 
racter both in estimation and self-conscious- 
ness, degraded by a sensation of insignificance, 
setvility and meanness. When, from enu- 
lation, athbition, or philosophy, the 
forms a resolution to bear up against this 
personal disadvaptage-effort, application, and 
perseverance, freqwently produce the most 
shining effects ; and sometimes, on the con. 
trary, the disposition degeverates into cha- 
racters of envy, suspicion, cunning, and 
malevolence. 

In reviewing the operation snd consequences 
of this contrast, we very often see the stately 
personage depend vpou the appearance sole vy 
for all the clutms of expceted deference and 
notice; whilst the diminutive figare, frou 
acquisitions of art, literature, or virtue, and 
from the activity and confidence gronnded on 
these solid advamtapes, rises into eminence, 
and commands that respect and admiration, 
which the personal loftimess of the ovher bad 
tried to extort in vain. 

The art of regularly presenting these 
and other particulars, in an orderly, im- 
pressive, and judicious method, with clear- 
ness and fuliness, yet with conciseness 
aud brevity, with entertainment and in- 
struction, combining moral effect and 
virtuous improvement, is the soul of Bio- 
graphical writing, Se much of the ad- 
juncts of descent, of brethren, of friends 
znd neighbours, of connected events, pub-— 
lic or private. as contributes to the better 
illustration of the character ; to the im- 
provement and satisfaction of the reader, 
are freely admitted. But this must not 
be allowed to swell into a mays, beneath 
which the main subject is suffucated like’ 
the bust of a Lord Chief Justice, in an 
enormous full ‘bottomed wig, of stene ; 
nor to fritter away attention, like the laces, 
of the cravats and ruffles, or the ermine 
of the robes in the preposterous pictures of 
Rigaud; which shon/d de likenesses of 
men, but really are portraits of frippery. 

It the principles adduced in this vo-- 


lume be strongly insisted on, how few 


once thought eniinent among men would” 
furnish subjects. for biography ! What 


extensive breaches. would such. laws, 


enforced, produce in every library ) Ne= 
vertheless,, they are proper to be enaeted, 


and. though we wiil not'try mémoirsal-) 
ready written and printed by these rules, ~ - 


yet we frankly recommend an acquaint-— 


auce with them to whéever is about to fas. 
vour the public with a composition allied. ;- 


to biography, or biographical history. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 
Authors, Eiitors, and Publishers are particular! y 
requesiedto furward to the Literary Panorama, 


Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of qworks in hand, or published, for 
taserlion in this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


A new edition of Sir William Dagdale’s 
History of Ewbanking and Draining, with a 
continuation to the present time, extracted 
from records, manuscripts, and other authen- 
tic testimonies, and accompanied with maps 
of the principal marsh land and fen distiicis, 
is publication by subscription. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Wm. Dodsworth is preparing for the 
press a Description of Salisbury Cathedral, 
including aw account of its monumeuts, and 
biographical inemoirs of the bishops, in a tio 
volume, with engravings. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In the course of the present month will be 
published, the Lives of the Puritans, con- 
iaining a biographical account of those di- 
vines who distinguished themselves the 
cause of religious liberty, the reforma- 
tion under Queen, Elizabeth, tothe Act of 
conformity in. 1062. By Beaiamin Brook. 

The work wall consist of three handsome 
octavo volumes, printed on wove demy paper. 


A few copies will be printed on supertine | 


royal paper. At the close will be given an 
Appendix, containing a chronological list of 
the ptineipal authorities referred to in the 
work, arid a very copious Index of the whole. 
Mr. Wo. Godwin has nearly ready for the 
press, Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of 
Edward. and John Philips, the nephews of 
Milton.» 
BOTANY, 


Dr. Smith, president of the Linnean So- 
ciety, will soon-publisly'a third edition of his 
introductiva.to Paysivlogieal and Systematic 

(CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


In* November will be publisbed, a new 
edition of Cornelii: Scbrevelii Lexicon Nla- 
nuale Greeco- Lationnay et Latino-Grecum: 
studio aique Josephi Hull, Joannis Ea- 
tick, Gutielmi Boyer, nec nor Jacobi Sinith, 
D. D. adauctam,_ Losuper quoave ad eal- 
cen odjecte suni Sententia .Greco-Latine, 
uibu3 Grece lingue primitiva coin- 
prehendeniur, Item Tractatus Due: alter 
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de resolutione verboruns, alter de articclis 
uterque perotilis, et aque desiderarts. Bes 
side considerable accuracy the. present 
exhibits the quantiy of syllables,on as 
these can be ascertarned frou the best 
rities. “This advantage is naexainpled in any: 
other general Greek Lexicon. 
Mr. Barker is prepasing for publication, a 
View of all the best and most valuable édi- 
tions of the Classics, and of works on Latitt 
criticism and antiquities, 


PINE ARTS. 
A Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- 


tain, illustrated by coloured engravings, is 
preparing for publication, in impertal quarto ; 
to commence with a voyage from the Lands- 
end, toward Anglesea. The narraiive will . 
be written by Mr. Richard Ayton, and the — 
prints engraved by Mr. William Daniell, 
from his own drawings. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


The Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London will publish the fourth volume ‘of 
their ‘Transactions in the course of next 
mouth, 

Col. Montagu has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, a Supplement to his Ornithologrcal 
Dictionary, which will contain mach new” 
and interesting matter on the Natural History 
of British Birds. 3 

MISCELLANEOUDS. 

Two additional volumes of the Memotres ~ 
Linttraires et dAaccdotiques du Baron de, 
Grimm et Diderot, which complete the work,y 
are just ready for publication. , ; 


Madame de Stael’s long-suppressed work 
Germany, will be puliished.on Thursdays” 
the 4th November, ia 3. volusmes, price 
£1. 1Us. under the tile De Allemagne, 
par Madaine la Baronne dg Stael Holsieii." 

Also a translation of this important work 
is nearly ready for publication. 


Tu a few days will be published The Arl of 
preserving the Sight unimpaired to an ex. , 
ireme old age, of re-establishing it and 
strengthening it when it is become weak, 
with jastructions how to proceed in scgidents 
al cases which do not ak the assistance 
of professional men and the mode of treat. 
ment proper for the eyes during ‘and iinmedi- 
aicly after the sinall pox ; to which are added, 
ubserved on the inconveniences and daugers 
arising from the use of common spectacles, 
&e, an experienced Oculist. 

NOVELS. 

new novel entitled * A Batchelor’s 
ora Tale withovt a Wonder,” by the authoresa 
of the Daughter of St. Omer wil be shorily 
published. 
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Miss, Holeroft nearly ready for publica- 
tion a novel in three volumes called, “© The 
Wife and the Lover.” 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


The Prospectus is circulated of a new 
Moathly Publication, te be entitled The Eas: 
Anglian: a Magazine of Jiterary aud miscel- 
Janeous information, for the counties of Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridge. To 
which will be appeaded, the Hi-tory of Saf. 
folk, written and arranged by Thoinas Har- 
ral, fiom original docanients, foanded upow 
actual survey, daken by the Rev. Win. Be 
tham, and others. Llustraied by engrivings 
Monthly 3s. 

POETRY. 

Edward Trapp Pilgrim, esq. will soon pub- 
lish a new edition of his Poetical Trifles, 
with considerable additions. 

PULITICAL ECONOMY. 


To be published in December, or in Ja- 
muary next, An Inguiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealtti of Nations. By Adam 
Smith, LL.D. &e. A new edition, with 
notes and an additional volume, containing 
dissertations on the subjeeis treated of in the 
textof Dr. Smith, by D Buchanan. 

The object of the present work is to rec- 
tify what is amiss in Dr. Smith--to supply 
omissions—to give his reasonings and appli- 
cation to modern times, aud to exhibu, as 
far as the author is qualified, a complete sys- 
tem of political economy. ‘Throughout the 
three volumes of Dr. Smith's original work, 
incidental remarks on the text, with notes of 
reference, will be placed at the bottom of the 
page; while dissertations of a general nature 
will be reserved for the fourth volume, to 
which the notes of the preceding volumes 
will of course refer, 


THEOLOGY. 


A new edition, carefully revised and cor- 
rected, of Dr. Grey’s Delineations of the 
Parables of our Saviour wiil soon appear, 

The Rev. W. Faulkner, of St. Andrews, 
Worcester, has in the press, an improved 
edition of his Striciures on reading the 
Church Service. 

The Rev. Frederick Nolan is printing a Se- 
ries of Sermons on the Operations of the 
Holy Ghost, with notes and illustrations. 

Ta the course of the month of October will 
be published, an Easy and Practical Explana- 
tion of the Church Catechism, chiefly intend- 
ed for the use of Sunday and other parochial 
schools, and dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Bel!, 
by the Res. Harvey Marriott, author of a 
Course of Practical Sermons for the use o/ 
famifies. 

The Society for Promoting ‘Christian 
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Knowledge are _prepating to publish periodi- 
cally, a Family Bible, in two quarto volumes, 
with notes by the Rev, George D'Ovly and 
the Rev. Richard Mant, and appropriate en- 


gravis. 


Register. 


TOPOGRAD+1Y. 
Mr. Downes’s Index to Pennant’s Account 
of Loudou, will appear ia the course of the 
month of October, 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Observations on Povular Antiquities ;. 


chiefly tliustrating the ongin of our vulgar 
custoais, ceremonies, and superstitions. By 
Joho Braud, M.A. Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. A new edition, at- 
ranged and revised, with additions, by Henry 
Ellis, P:R.S, See. 5S. A. Keeper of the Ma- 
uuscripts, in the British Museum. 2vol. 4to. 
41. 48. and on royal! paper 61. 6s. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQU ITIES. 


An Historical. and Architectural mae re- 
lating to Redcliffe Churet, Bristol. By Joha 
Britton, F.S.A. Hlastrated by twelve ene 
gravings of plans, views, and details, with an 
account of the monuments and ancedotes of 
eimineut persons connected with the church 
also an Essay on the Life and Character of 
Thomas Chatterton. Royal octavo, 163. me- 
dium 4to. 11. 5s. imperial 4to, Lis. 6d. 


BLOGRA PHY. 


An Essay on the Study and Composition 
of Biography. By James Field Stanfield. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, 
Esq. late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den. By W. Duulapp, Esq. composed prin- 
cipaliy from the manuscript journals left by. 
Mr. Cooke ; and. comprising original anec- 
dotes of his theatrical contemporaries, his. 
opinions on various dramatic works, &c.’ &c. 
2 vol. 8vo. Il. 1s. With a portrait. 


Lives of the Admirals, Captains, and other 
Naval Officers, who have distinguished 
themselves in the annals of the world, and 
who have been the great means of raising 
their country to its present state of unrivalled 
glory, and of extending its empire over every 
other part of the globe. Dedicated, by per. 
mission, to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and embellished with plates. 8 vols 
8vo. Gl. royal paper 8l. 83. 

General Biography; or, Lives, Critical 
and Historical, of the most eminent Perscns 
of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and Pro- 
fessions, arranged according to alphabetical 
order. Composed by Dr. Aikin, and otherse 
The eighth volume. 4t0. 2t. 25. , 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Phado, a Dialogue on the Immortality of 
the Soul. ‘Lranslated from the Greek of 
Plato, with Notes, by T. R. J. Esq. A.M. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

COMMERCE. 


Time Tables, to facilitate the Calculation 
of Tuterest, Xe. Ke. on bills and accounts 
current; consisting of three bandred and 
sixty-five tables, exhibiting, without calcula- 
tion, the number of days fro each day of 
the year, to every other day of the year. By 
Cossham, Acc. Bristol. $s. 


EDUCATION, 


“The Ferale Class Book, or Three Hun- 
dred and sixty-five Reading Lessons, adapted 
to the use of schools, for every day in the 
year ; consisting of moral, instructive, aud 
entertaining extracts, selected principally from 
female writers, or on subjects of femule edu- 
cation and manners. By Martin’ Smart. 
12mo. Os. bound, and 7s. Ou. elegantly bound, 
as a present or prize book. 

‘ FINE ARTS. 


Six Poems, illustrative of as many engrav- 
vings, from elegant designs made by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth, 
and dedicated, with permission, to her Ma- 
Jesty the Queen, printed at the Shakespeare 
press, royal 11. 4s, 


HISTORY. 


The History of England, from the earliest 
period to. the close of the year 1812. By 
John Bigland. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 16s. 


The Annual Register, or a Review of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for tie year 
1796. (Rivington) 8vo. 

The New Annual Register, or Gencral 
Repository of History, Potitics, and Litera- 
ture, for the year 1812. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed, the History of Knowledge, Learning, 
Taste,‘and Science in Great Britain during 
the reign of his present Majesty. 8voy il. 
boards, 1s. half bouud. 


MATHEMATICS. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Ma; | 


thematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
containing a series of lectures upon the recti- 
linear and projectile motion, the mechanical 
action, and the rotatory and vibratory motion 
of bodies, By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. 
F.R.S. fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, sand professor of matleayatics and 
tural philosophy in che Lodia College, 
vol. 8v0,-11, 5s. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Siege de Tarragoye de Iasscut et de la 


Prise de cette Plice, par les Francais an mois 
de Juto, 1801. Parle General D. Ja. Senen 
de Contreras, mareschal des camps et armées 
de S.MC. Ferdinand VII. gouverneur de 
de cette fortresse au temps du siege. Avec 
les details de son evasion du chateau fort od il 
elait imprisonné, et quelques observations 
sur la nature, les stratagemes, et les ressources 
du gouvernement Francais. 


MISCELLANIES. 
A Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. Isaae 


Milner, 1).D. dean of Carlisle, &e. By Her 


bert Marsh, D. D. Margaret Profes- 
sor of Divinity in Cambridge. Ss. Od. 
Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, with 
some of the letiers of her corres; ovceats ; 
contatniog her letters from the age of twenty- 
three to forty, ending with the coronation of 
George the ‘I'bird. The second part, consist- 
ing of the third and fourth volumes. Crowa 
8vo. 14s. and on large pajer, price Is. 


A Treatise on Human Happiness. By the 
| late Rey. W. Stevens, D.D. edited by the’ Rev. 
‘Thomas Martyn, B.D. ROS. and L. S. 
regius professor of botany ia the vdiversity of 


Cambridge. Royal 73. 


An Essay on the Character of Meary Vih, 


when Prince of Wales. By Alexander La- 
dersy Esq. Crown 8yo. 3s. 

The Costuine of Yorkshire, tlhustrated by 
foriy highly finished and coloured engravings, 
of original drawings, descriptive 


of the peeuliar dress, occupation, and man- , 


ners, of various inhebluants of that extensive 
and populous county. In quvarty, price to 
sulscsibeis, 12s. and on Atlas crawing-paper, 
price Il ts. Number to be continued 
monthly til compleced, in ten numbers, 
forming one bandsome voluine. 

An Essay on Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. By Madame De Stace! Holstein. The 
second edition, corrected and enlarged, to 
which are prefixed Memoirs of the Life of 
Madame DeStac!. ¢vol. royal tomo. I. Is. 

Observations on Works of Ficticn in genes 


ral, and particularly these for Children and 


Auolescence. 45, 

Tales of the Dead, principally translated 
from the French, Small 8vo. gs. 

Letters written by Entuent Peisons in the 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries to: 


whieh are added, Hearne’s Journies to Read. 
ing, and to Whaddon Hall, the seat of 
Browne Willis, Esq. and Lives of Eminent 
Men. By Johu Aubrey, Esq. The whole 
now first published from the originals in. the 


Bodleian Library and Ashmolean Museum; - 
with biographical and illustrations, , 


By the Author of Seleetions from the Gen. 
Veman’s Magezine, 3 vol. 41. 6d. 
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NOVELS. 


Liberality and Prejudice, a Tale. By Eliza 
Coxe. 4 vol. 12mo. 18s. 


POETRY. 


Naval Poems, viz. Pleasures of the Naval 
Life, in three cantos 5 and the Baile of Tra- 
falgar. By T. Dowey, Dedicried, by 
ermission, 10 John Wilon Croker, Esq. 
Royal Is. 


The Shannon and the Chesapeake, a Poem. 
8vo. 3s. sewed. 


Leaves of Laurel, or New Probationary 
Odes, by the Candidates for the vacant Lau- 
reaiship. Collected aud edited by Q.Q and 
W. W. 8vo. 3s. 


Poetical Sketches of Scarborough, written 
to acconipany a series of twenty-one humour- 
ous designs, made during a visit there last 
season ; descriptive of the customs and amuse- 
ments of that fashionable waiering-place. 
Royal 8vo. Is. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Letters of Britannicus, to the Editor of 
the Morning Post, on Mr. Grattan’s Bill for | 
the Relief of the Roman Catholics of Great | 
Britain and Ireland; or, as it should have | 
been entitled, for the Advancement of Po- | 
‘pery. 2s. Gd. 


; THEOLOGY. 

The Testimony of the King of Martyrs 
concerning his Kingdom, explained and il- 
Justrated in Scripture Light. Ky John Glas, 
late minister of the gospel at Tealing, near 
Dundee. To which is prefixed an Accoun: of 
the Life and Writings of the Author, 12mo. 
4s, 

The First Seven Epochs of the Ancient 
Chureh a Sermon, preeched at St. 
Peter's Church, Carmarthen, on the 2d of 
July, 1812, at.the anniversary meeting ot the 
Society for promoting christian knowledge, 
and christian union, in the diocese of St. Da- 
vid's. Ry the Rt. Rev. Thomas Burgess, 
1). F.R.S. aud S.A. bishop of Si. David's. 
Is. Od. 


Remarks on Methodism, intended to show 
its discordance in certain points with the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, &e. &c. 7s. Od. 
boards. 

Sermons on Important Subjects ; to which 
is added, a Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Meath. By L. F'Beirne, 
D.D. M.R.L.A. lord bishop of Meath. 8vo. 
103. Od. ; 

An Apology for promoting Christianity in 
India ; containing Two Leucrs, addressed to 
the Honourable the East-India Company, 
conceriig the Idol Juggernaut ; and a Me- 
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morial, presented to the Bengal Government 
in 1807, in defence of the Christian missions 
in India. Printed by order of the Honourable 
the House of Commons. ‘To which are now 
added, Remarks on the Letter addressed by 
the Bengal Government tothe Court of Die 
rectors in feply to the Memorial. With an 
Appendix, containing various official papers, 
chiefly extracted from the parliamentary re- 
cords relating to the promulgation of Chris- 
tiavity in India. By the Rev. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, D.D. 8vo. 6s. : 

A Topographical and Military Deserfption 
of Germany, and the sarrounding country, 
Hiustrated by a map, containing all the 
tary roads and distances of the post towns, 
By Capt. Maller, King's German Engineers, 
8vO. 7s. 

An Account of London. By Thos, Pen- 
nant, Esq. A new edition, being the fifth, 
with considerable additions, 8vo. ts. reyal 
paper, dis. Od. 


TRAVELS. 


Narrative of a Tour, taken ‘1 the Year 
1667, to la Grande Chartreuse and Alet, by 
Dom Claude Lancelot, author of the Port- 


royal Grammars, including some account of 


De Rance, Reformer of ihe Monastery of La 
Trappe; also of the Abbe de Si. Cyean and 
Janseninus; with a brief skeich of the ceie- 
brated Lustitution of Portroyal. 8vo,. 83. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
The Automnal Course of Lectures on 


; Midwifery delivered by Dr. Merriman, Phy- 


sician-accoucheur to this hospital and to 
the Westminster General Dispensary, will 
commence on Monday, October the 1th, 
at half past 10 o'clock, 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 
— Tomo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me aiienum puto. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HIBER- 


NIAN SOCIETY, FOR THE DIFFUSION OP 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE IN IRELAND. 


The whole population of Ireland is es 
timated ut abont Five Million Four Handred 
Thousand; three-fifths of whom are Raman 
Catholics. 1t is greatly to be lamented, that 
the number of Protestants has considerably 
diminished within the last twenty-five: years ; 
and that even among these few, as they com- 
paratively are, the efforts which have been 
made to keep alive, and-to disseminaie, the 
principles and power of trae Religiva, are by 
no means adequate. The consequence of thrs 
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is, that the children of the poor, in many 
paris of Ireland, are very little removed from a 
state of barbarism ! 

This Society seeks to attain its object, hy 
means of Schools, in all of which the Holy 
Seriprures are taught daily, and into which no 
sectarian book is admitted—by the dispersion 
of Bibles and ‘Testaments, and plain religious 
Traets-and by the preaching of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ: Their great and sole desire 
is to make proselytes to genuine, uncorrupted 
Chrisuanity, as it appears on the pages of the 
New Testament, withotit any note or com- 
ment whatsoever. ‘This Society complains of 
want of pecuniary support, 

While many other societies for the diffu- 
sion of Christian truth are annually re- 
plenished by thousands, and even tens of 
ihousands, is it not remarkadle, that the 
united contributions of the Cnristians of 
Great Britain, in aid of the Titbernian So- 
ciety, during the sixth year of its existence, 
amounted only to the sum of 3641. 2 


It has been calculated, that to cover all 
Treland with schoois of Christian instruction ; 
that ts, to place a school im each of its 2,400 
parishes, and ky this means, to educate 
209,000 poor childsen, would not cost 5,000l. 
sierling per annum. 


Persecution assails the agents of this So- 
ciety. Lhe vivleace of these attacks, how. 
ever, notwithstanding temporary, and partial 
injury, frequently paves the way to future 
success, and toa amore solid establishment of 
the schools, Jt rouses the neighbourhood to 
some degree of reflection. ‘Tue people are 
struck with the strangeness of the proceeding, 
aod discern. in it more of the jealousy and 
wantonness of power than the dictates of 
either reason or religion; thus, their preja- 
dices, toa certain exteal, are loosened. 


One of two schools have been totaliy de- 
stroyed. ‘The ruin of one of these was solely 
the effect of intimidation. ‘The parish priest 
pubiicly accused the parents, and, with violent 
and awful imprecatiqns, threatened 10 make 
the ground open, and swatlow up them and 
their families, if they persisted in sending 
their children to the school. Few priests, 
however, are thus outrageously violent io 
their opposition, and some of them do not 
seem to disapprove of the setiools, fn 
the county of L——= there is a school in 
the parish mass-house, undez the direction of 
this Society. In a very extensive school, 
taught bya bighbly usetul and active masier, 
the priest has no objection to the ohildren 
reading the Seriptures, provided they do tiot 
commit them to inemory. Some of the priests 
object to neither. Of these, one*has even 
sauctioned the setools at the altar. 
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The respectable Protestant inhabitants, 
residing in ihe neighbourhood of the schools, 
are daily becoming mu. re deeply interested in 
their success, while those who reside at a 
distance make frequent applications to the 
superintendants for the establishment of new 
ones. 4; 

‘The addition to the number of schools, 
under the Seciety’s direction has, during the 
last. year, been very considerable, and the 
number of scholars, paid for by the society, is 
increased to upwards of 3,000, being an ang- 
inentation of at least 800 since the last Res 
port. But the benefits of Christian instrue- 
uon are not confined to the number of chile 
dren taught at their expence, butare extended 
to all the children who attend the same 
schools, So that, the total number who, 
according to their capacity, have free access to 
the fountain of christian knowledge, by means 
of the Hiberniaa Society, is not fess than 
4,500 children, 

‘The experience of the last year has also af. 
forded ample. additional evidence, that the 
active Irish, who base renounced popery, 
and have been qualified under the direction 
of the Society, are best adapted to promote 
is objects. They are more perfectly. ace 
quainted with the character, prejudices, and 
habits of the Catholic poor. The; eater with 
greater ardour into the designs of the Society, 
and discover superior zeal and activity in pro- 
moting them. Having, whilst under instruce 
tion themselves, been habituated to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and imbibed a relish for 
them, they feel no sural! pleasure in teaching 
them in theirsehools. Besides, schoolmasters 
of this description are never likely to be again 
under subjection to the priests, ; 


A young man has been appointed a ser- 
geaut schoolmaster, a situation created 
in the Lrish militia, and of singular im- 
portance ; since the strictness of military dis- 
cipline thus comes in aid cf sound chrisuas 
principles 

The Society, gratefully acknowledge a 
further donanon of the British and Foreiga 
Bible Society, consisting of 250 Bibles and 
1,000 ‘Testaments. 


Two Auxiliary Societics have been formed : 
at Hoxton; and at Islington : an example to 
the. metropolis and to the ktugdom at large. 


Such are the principal features of the So- 
ciéty’s Report: we add a ‘few extracts from 
the evidence aanexed, which may contribute 
to shew the real state’ of Ireland in respect to 
Religious instruction, 


May 26.—There me three principal causes 
which powerfully operate to shpport the Ca- 
tholic religion in Treland. The priests see 
their interest arid emylument depend on is 
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*support, and look forward to great things ;— 
the multitude are devoted to it from an ignos 
yant persuasion that itis the only tne reli- 
gion ;—and the men of respectability and 
property, actuated by political motives, watch 
aguinst every thing that would affect their re- 
ligion, as tending to weaken their party, 
Jessen their consequence, and frustiate their 
political designs. Connected with all this, 
and the cement of the whole, is the nature of 
‘the connexion between this country aud 
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‘England. The Catholics look upon this as 


founded in oppression and injustice. 
old Irish families, down to the peasant and 
“the beggar, are full of the opinion, that the 
estates formerly the property of families who 
bore their name, of right beloug to them 
individually. The Catholic religion is re- 
‘garded by the politicians among them, as the 
great barrier between them and a cordial 
union with Exgland ; proving it to be the 
chief engine to work upon, and keep up tlie 
hosiitity of the multitnde. Not a Catholic 
‘has been benefited by the labours of this So- 
ciety, who is not in this respect a changed 
man, and as truly loyal as he was betore cis- 
affected. 

July 27, V812.—Since my last I had the 
plearure of a visit from B—- #1 afver his 
return from bits first excursion; he arrived 
hefe in great spirits. Wherever he stopped, 
he entertained the family by reading to them 
his Irish Testament. He was every wheie well 
received, and hospitably entertained, aud had 
grent attention paid to his observations. 

OH —, when expostulating with the 
people for losing the opportunity of educating 
their children, from their blind subjection to 
the priest, was answered, How can we go 
contrary to hiscommands? Is he noi God 
oneanh? ‘This poor voung man can now, 
with difficulty, get a lodging in the parish, 
and happening to lodge a night in the next 
parish, the co-adjutor called at that house by 
osder of his priest, a3 he stated, and informed 
the family, chal they must be at the expence 
of having Mass satd in their house, to purify 
at yrom the potlation it received by the ad- 
mission of such a wreich, 


Seplember 29, 1812.—Last spring two 


young men, with impediments in their sight, , 


called at my house. ‘They harpers, edu- 
cated to that profession by the Belfast Harp 
Society, which has been formed with a view 
to revive our national instrument. ‘They were 
both rigid Casholics, full of ignorance and 
prejudice, The day- afier their arriva!, the 
youngest of them, a mild pleasing young ujan, 
was attacked with an alarming inflammation 
in his stomaeb...,...L1 pleased God to restore 
him shortly, though he was so reduced by 
the violence of the distemper that he could 
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not leave my house for three weeks, during 
which ume his companion remained. with 
him. They left this place each of them fur. 
nished with a ‘Testament, in order that they 
might have it read to thean, when opportunity 
offered. The youngest proceeded to Rosconi. 
mon and Galway, Such were the iguorance 
and bigoiry of the poor da this country, as to 
prevent their giving bim a draught of water 
as he passed, because, as he could not speak 
Irish, they deemed him a heretic; even 
among the great, be beheld nothing but gross 
superstition, deep ignorance, and great disaf- 
fection. From morning tll night he is now 
occupied In commiting portions of Scripture 
tomemory. ‘The Seriptures are read to him 
morning and evening. He can already repeat 
vear hity ehapters. His harp lies neglected, 
and he sighs for some way of support. more 
congenial toa christian life, The Catholic 
gentry,” he says, ‘are (he principal patrons of 
the [rish harp; to them I have been taught 
to Took for support; aud I have experienced 
their bounty: but my present views cut off 
all thy expectations from that quarter. Each 
of them has lis chaplain; some from devo- 
tion, but most, because it is respectable to 
hecp one. In those families, eath 
is ushered in by the celebration of mass, and 
the assistance of the harp is €steesined the re- 
vival of a part of the splendor and soleamniiy 
of their religion: bu | dare not now do it; 
[ could not longer couuteaance such an abo- 
mination.” 

H-~—, at the time he, resided with his 
family there, in the county of Mayo, having 
disposed of no small part of his goods to peos 
ple of some property in the neighbourhood, 
the priest, when appnaed of it, authoriia- 
tively said, thal no one indebled to H— 
should pay him siapence, and that if he 
presumed to call for payment, he would send 
him to one who would pay bia in the man- 
ner he deserved.” 


August 13, 1812.——My chief object ia this 
place—to procttre a person to seil books, by 
the kind assistance of the curate, | accen- 
plished, and aceerdingly sent small 
supply of Bibles, ‘Testaments, and spelling- 
books, ‘This is ove of the*best meaus I con 
devise for circulating the Bible*in these very 
Popish parts; for the women ‘employed to 
carry them ahout are afraid to offer-them for 
sale, one of them ‘haring been threatened Lo 
be put in the stocks for selling such books. 

The, inhabitants of this country are very 
poor, and, in.general, very ignorant and su- 
perstitious; and, nothing but the mighty 
power of God can be expected to, work a ra- 
dical change. They believe, implicitly, in 
what their priests tell them, and every one 
who asserls avy thing, to the contraty, is 
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esteemed their enemy. Any thing that bears 
the resemblance of English they are taught t 
abhor. I have known the priest even refuse 
baptism to the children of Cathotic woncn 
who had married Protestant soldiers, because, 
to use his own words, the futher was a heretic, 
and the woman had sold herself to the divi! 
Cpveris are publicly cursed by the priest, 
frm the altar, before the whole congregation ; 
antl very often they are obliged ro leave that 


part of the country, where they have resided, | 


to escape the fury of those sons of the church. 


Ap il 26, 1311. —If from the specious pre- | 


ensions of the modern votaries of Popery, any 
have been induced to conclude that its features 
ate atall softencd, or that is has become a 
more harmless thing, then when their fathers 
felt its fiery effects in Sinithfeld, bet them 
now be undeceived. Imagine to yourself a man 
calling himself a christian (Catholic) Bishop, 
traversing his diocese surrounded by his at- 
tendants, appearing at the altar, in every 
chapel, denouncing the vengeance of God 
against those, whose only crime was, under- 
taking to instruct the children of the poor to 
read. At one of those chapels, an old man, 
who had recently been appbinted to one of 
the Society’s sebools, was induced to appear. 
In order to aflect the moltttude the more 
forcibly, the Bishop bimself appeared dressed 
in his robes. ‘The schoolmaster was loudly 
called for; when, al:nost insane with appre- 
hensions of the Bishop's wrath, he rushed up 
within the sacred limiis of the aliar. ‘Thence 
he was instantly expelled with indignation, 
and, at the Bishop's order, placed on his 
knees, uncovered, even to his wig, before the 
altar, there pale and trembling. to ihe 
awful sentence. The Bishop now, with much 
solemnity, put on his mitre ; upon which the 
multitude, recoliecting that, in, procecding to 
pass sentence for capitol crimes, the Jude 
always puts on his cap, set up bitter lamenia- 
tious. The Bishop then, addressing the 
prostrate wretch,: expatiated on. the. enoraty 
of his crime; declaring ihat no penance, the 
most painful, could objuterate it, that even 
the sovereign virlue of Loughderg, fatrick’s 
purgatory inthe North of Lretaud, or Croagh 
atrick, a mountain on the west, so long 
famed, were inadequate to his case, ard that 
lie was at a loss how lo proceed, as his offence 
all description, The Catholic 
Bishop proceeded in this way, ull the desired 
effect was produced ov the poor old man and’ 
the congrega ion, who were struck with 
Horror and consternation at tne unpardonable 
crime of teaching, or being taught at the 
schools. ‘Then, as if softened into mercy, he 
seemed willing to find an expedient to exterd 
it to the wretch before him ; ‘who, in deep 
agony, expected every moment the irrevoca- 
ble sentence, Oa observing the Bishop to 
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relent, the most respectal.le of the eongrega- 
tion offered to become responsible for the gond 
behaviour of the culprit, but, being laymen, 
they were all rejected: upou which, the 
priest interposed, and took the responsibility 
on bimnself, which, the better to confien the 
peopre in their ideas of his characes and 
Importance, the Bishop accepted. The priest 
then addressed the delinguemt and ihe people, 
on the awfal nature of that responsibility 
whrely be caine under; in doing which, be 
| took occasion to heighten, to the aimost of 
his aoilues, the terrific picture, which the 
| Bishop had drawn of the schools: and thus 
| the farce ended. 


We happen to know that too much of this 
A Sunday 
school instituted particularly with design to 


spirit presails in Loudon, also 


communicate instruction to the Irish poor 
resicent in the metropolis, has been pro. 
scribed bw sacerdotal influence, and the Irish 
scholars withdrawn. To what can this dread 
of instruction be attributed ? 


STATB OF SOCIETY'S FUND. 


Rececip!s. ‘£3. 
Annual Subscriptions ........... 300.6 0 
Legacy of Mr. Nelson 25 0 0 
Duty ...... 210 0 
—— %€210.0 
Hoxton Auxiliary Society ....... 100 0 @ 
London Association 40 0.0 
‘Tunbridge Wells (Lady Huat- 

8 6 6 
Collection at Tonbridge Chapel 63° 0 0 
Balance due to Treasurer 7117 0 

£1570 4 0 

Dislursemeuls, d. 

Due to Trezsurer at last audit, 33° 4 9 
Salaries and Gratuities to Sehool- 

masters, Ministers, 12 9 
Tracts aud School Books... 5814 3 
Postage, Carriage, &c. 9417 0 
Assistant Secretary's Salary ......° 25-0 O 
Cojlcctor’s Poundage 15 0 0 

£1570 4 0 


Donations received by the ‘Treasurer, Sam. 
Mills, Esq. Finsbary Place; ‘by Messis, 
Hankey and Co Kenchurch-street ; Messrs, 
Ransom, Morland, and Co. Pall- Mall; aad 


lector, “1, Rosomat-sireet, Cletkeuwell. 


Pee John Neale, Assistant Secretary and 
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DIDASCALIA. 


COVENT+*GARDEN, 


This Theatre opened as usual early in 
Sepiember. 

The Proscenium has been widened one foot 
on each side, by putting back the pilasters, 
which are now of Brocatedit Scugliola. 
From them springs an elliptical arch, the 
centre of which rises to the heighth of the 
cieling, the whole forming a species of cove. 
is divided into compartiwents by burnished 
gold monidings and styles, with wreaths of 
ovk, and the double rose of Englard: the 
thisde and shamrock, in gold, are likewise 
introduced. In the centre of each compart- 
ment is a silver branch of palm; all these 
omaments ore carved. The King’s arms are 
placed npon the eptablature in the centre, 
below the arca; they are catved into alto 
relievo, and gilt. . 

The et ling is made flat, and supported by 
pillars ou each sides it is divided into 
comparinents, Coloured and enriched in a 
menuer corresponding with the rest of the 
house. In a richly carved ornament, forming 
the centre, the colours of the Union are 
introduced, 

Tire Ventilator which is the cap of the 
ceiling, at Covent-Garden Theatre, is made 
upon an entirely new principle; instead of 


down and forming a dark gap, as it. 
level ecith preceded by an assemblage of the 


aid formerly, it is now level with the rest of 
the ceiling, and can be opeved and shut at 
— according to the temperature of the 
iouse. The whole forms au shield, 
the centre of which is the rose of England 
enciicied with the fleur-de-lis, and the other 
pational ommamenis, are picked in with the 
union colours. The blue, which was found 
rather too dark at the lighting up, has been 
softened, and now accords better with the ge- 
neral effect, 

A triple feet of oak foliage, gilt, is carried 
round the pit tier. 

‘The dress boxes have an additional row of 
seats in the trout: the basket boxes are 
consequently diminished and thrown back. 
A screen to prevent the dranght of air has 
been made on each side. 

The ornament in the first eitcle of boxes 
eonsistsof wreaths of oak, encircling the red 
and white rose. On the second circle is 
intiodvced the dhistle, in vetagen pannels, 
with sprigs of oak in the spandrils; and on 
the third circle is the shamock, impanuclled 
dy clovely woven laurel, and having sprigs of 
oak, as in the circle below. ‘These are eatved 
and gilt, and cre laid on a ground of light 
stone colour. The cushions and stats are 
‘starlet, and the backs of the boxes are painted 
with a sich rose Coloured red, 
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The new drop-curtain ents a grand 
national square, surrounded by statues of 
military and naval officers, with charactet- 
istic basso reliewos. The standards taken from 
the foe are seen suspended between the pillars 
of an open colonade. A triumphal arch 
opens intothe square, in the centre of which 
isa magnificent structure, encircled also with 
basso relievos ; and on a pedestal at the top 
stand three statues, representing the sister 
kingdoms, pointing to their heroes and tro- 
phies of victory. 

The alterations contribute to the grand 
desideratum of perfectly hearing and seeing. 
The public have acquired enlarged accommo- 
tion: in the boxes alone, more than two 
hundred and fifty seats have been added. The 
gallery, also, has its proportionate addition. 

A report having prevailed that an additional 
number of private boxes has been made du- 
ting the recess, we are extremely happy to 
have it in our power to state, that the pro- 
prietors have never had such intentions ;— 
the number of private boxes remain exactly 
the same as at the end of last season, ~ 


DRURY-LANE, 


Ov Saturday night, Sept. this theatre 
was opened, and the amusements of the 


| season commenced with the comedy the The 
| School for Scanda/, and the farce of The 


Review 5 or, The Wags of Windsor. 
The performances, as usual on such ocea- 


whole corps dramatique, who, accompanied 
by the orchestra, sang God save the King, 
and Britannia! 

Four elegant lustres have been placed upen 
the proscenium, in the room of the tripod 
lamps, and certainly render the general effect 
more nutform, and therefore more beautiful. 
Upon the rest of the house no expente has 
been spared to give it as brilliant an appear- 
ance os possible. Not omiting the decoratians 
bestowed on the box passages. 


PANTHEON THEATRE 
This Theatre has been the occasion of ap- 


»y lication to the Magistrates én the part of the 


Lord Chamberlain who finds his aethosity 
ueated wiih contnmacy by the performers. 
Not less than nine Actors have been sum- 
moaned, and after various hearings, before 
the adjourned séssiotts, &e. several of them 
have been fined fifty ponnds each. The 


affair, however, is not decided: the parties 


have tefused to pay the money, and sone are 
in hope it will undergo further investigation. 
Tt appears that this Tucatre was opened under 
a hieence from the Magistrates, to exhibit 
Burletias, and rmnuisical pieces only; but this 
the Lord Chamberlain thinks insuffi¢ieat to 
avorfanit what they really dé 


| 
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DESCRIPTION ‘OF THE HARTZ: FOREST IN 
GERMANY, OF THR MIN¥S, AND “THEIR 
ACCOMPANTMENTS IN THAT DISTRICT. 


The appellation Hartz,” is generally 
given to the extent of forest that environs for 
many leagues the mountain of the Brocken. 
Ip. this- country arc situated fameus mines 
of lead, silver, copper, and iron. : 

The Broeken which, by its geological for- 
mation, seems to furm she nucleus of this dis- 
trict is entirely granitic, and exhibits the 
most elevated point of the Hartz, ‘The sum- 
mitof this mountain, one of the highest in 
Germany, is.578 fachems above the jevel of 
the Baluec. ts ts 51° 484, 
du the neighbourhood of the Bracken seve 
ral, smail, rivers their rise: the. pring. 
cipab ate the Ocker, the Ecker, the Siebe, 
Bode, iheSoese, the Ysle, andthe Over. 
Vhe watere from the wes: of the Brocken | 
Fun iuto the Weser; those fyom the east ran 
into the Elbe. 

‘Lhe mountains of the [Hartz may be con- 
sidered as an isolated group, vot counected 
with any principal chain: they are limited 
proceeding from the east to. the north, 
west, and south, by the towns of Blanken- 
burgh, Wernigerode, Goslar, Seescn, Oste- 
fode, Hertzberg, Neustadt,’ and Stolberg ; 
these towns are on the borders. of the level! 
couitry, and form whatis called the Lower 

About one third of this country is clothed 
with woods; in which grows abandance of 
firs (Pinus Abies), some oaks, aud beeches. 
Phe vegetation of the woods languishes on 
heights situated more than: 450 fathoms 
above the level of the sea: the top of the 
Brocken is bare of wood. ‘The aspect of the 
country is harsh and picturesque ; the air is 
keen, atid the temperature extremely varia- 
bie : the difference between the cold of win- 
ter and the heat of summer is not less than 
from 25 degrees of Reaumur below zero, to 
25 degrees above that-pointy ‘The winter is 
Jong and piercing: the Brocken is covered 
with snow from the beginning of November 
to the end of Mav. ‘The Hartz has no spring | 
season. yields no grain, no fruits, no | 
pulse ; nevertheless, the aneadows. feed nu. | 
merous catile and horses. The grain 
necessary, for the subsistence of man is | 


brought, at a great expence, from the lower 
irgions the only occupationis that of work- 
dwg the mines, Here dwell a sturdy and pa- | 
Ment people, which for ten centuries bave ex- 
tracied immense riches. from. the bowels of 
the earth, yet contiaue involved in poverty ; | 
proud of she dangers attendant on Uuieir pro- 
fession, and of. the severities of their climate ; 
and, in short, by a happy consequence of that 
Jocal attachment which bas marked their feel- 


Vou. XIV. (Lit. Pan, Oct. 1813!) 


ings, age after age, this people prefer their 
and-amines to all-the rest of the 
world; and disdain, for the most part, so 
much as to visit the lower regions of the plain. 

The popnlation of the Hartz was about ten 
years ago 22,282 inhabitants, settled in the 
seven towns of Clansthal, Zellerfeldt, Grund, 
Wilideman, Lauthenthal, Andreas- Berg, and 
Alteviau, and ina few-wiHages and establish- 
ments. Clausthal is the principal place of 
the mining district; its population was 
7,622 inhabitants: this town, with the six 
others, has the title enc privileges of a min- 
ing town (Bergstadt). ‘Aji of them owe their 
existence to the mines; from four to five 
thousand men are constantly employed in the 
labours of the mines, the establishments, and 
the forests which supply the necessary fuel for 
the consumption required. 

Thernines of lead, silver, and copper, are 


_ divided into three districts, 1. that of Claust- 


haland Andreas-Berg ; that of Zellerfeld ; 
3. that of the Lower Hartz, near Goslar, 
The two first include the Upper Hartz. The 
district of Clausthal and Andreas Berg has 
thirty-nine great works in fall operation; the 
district of Zetlerfeld has forty-one. The dis- 
trict of the Lowe: Hartz consists of the fas 
smous works of Rame!sberg, one salt work, 
one forge, and some iron mines, ‘The mines 
of the Upper Bartz are almost all wrought 
by companies, which furnish the necessary 
expences » but under the direciion of the offi- 
cers of the sovereign [the Elector of Hano- 
vet] who also reserves his right as a sove- 
reign. One only, Rosegkofl, near Clausthal, 


is wrought on account of Government; 
which, with. this exception, generally fore- 


goes all productions, and spends considerable 
sums to promote the prosperity of the mines. 
The mines of the Lower Hariz were wrought 
for the mixed account of the lector of. Han- 
over 4-7ths, and rhe Duke of Brunswick 
3-7ihs. A small quantity of gold is obtained 
from it. The adimivistration of this mine 
was appointed each alternate year by those 
proprictors, tespectively. 

The generai. superintendance is confiled to 
an officer who entitled Beryhaaptman, 
<schief of the mines:” [n conjunction withthe 
council of mines at Clausthal.and Zellerfeld, 
he regulates the progress ot the labours in the 
mines, and forests, inspects the, ex- 
pences, and enlorces the laws and regulations 
peculiar to the Hartz. Everything ia this 
district is rendered subservient co the working 
of the mines; and the constitution of the 
country is diflcrent from that of the general 
government of which it forms.a part. The 
administration of justice, inicertain cases, is 
taken out of the hands of the magistrates and 
conferred on the council of mines. Tbe no- 
mination to places and offices depends.for the 
aa part on the council of . mines, and 
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especially on the Berghauptman, who corres- 
ponds with the Directory at Hanover, of 
which he isa member. ‘Ihe inhabitants of 
the Hartz are exempt from all military du- 
ties ; and no individual is allowed to setile 
here, who is not nseful, directly or indirectly, 
to the mining works; or without the sanction 
of the Berghauptnan, The inhabitant is 
bound to sacrifice hie-house and his fields or 
gardens to the progress of the mines, if the 
council declare it necessary; for this he re- 
ceives but a very slight compensation. 

The greatest depth of the silver and lead 
mines is about 500 yards. In the course of 
the last three centuries twenty great galleries 
have been formed for carrying off the water, 
situated at different levels: the deepest, called 
George-Stollen, is in length 10,450 yards ; 
and passes 288 yards below the church of 
Clausthal ; it was begun in 1777; finished 
in 1800 ; and cost about #700,000. 

The machines receive their impulse from 
the waters of sixty-four artificial lakes, of 
which thirty-two belong to the district of 
Clausthal : ¢wenty-seven to that of Zeller- 
feld ; one is near Ramelsberg; one near Lau- 
terberg; and three belong to Andreas-Berg. 
The most remarkable is that called Oder- 
teich. ; which collects the waters of the Oder, 


and leads them by an aqueduct to the mines, 
of Andreas-Berg. ‘she dyke of this work is. 
‘formed of blocks of granite of immense size, 


some of them weighing thirty tons. The 


-surface of this reservoir is upwards of 220,000 


yards square. The aqueduct called Rehber- 
gen-Graben is in length nearly g000 yards, of 
which eight hundred pass through a mountain. 

The lead ores produced by ihe Upper 
Hartz are prepared for fusion in forty eight 
great workshops; five large founderies are 
Rm coustantly going ; the Lower Hartz has 
t 


The lead, the copper, and other produe- 


tions aré distributed in conimesce by a parti-. 


colar Board, known under the name of the 
Berghanding. 
Clausthal, where is the only mint in the so- 
‘webelgnty of Hanover; thence it passes into 
cireu 
the workmen, partly by tive sums due as pro- 
fit to the share-holders of the undertaking. 
Besides its mines of lead, copper, and sil- 
ver, the Hartz possesses eighty-nine iron 
mines, and four principal sihlidenruan of 
forges, on which other scattered worki: 
places depend. In these are executed al 
inds of works in cast or'wrought iron. Stcel 
is made there; sheet iron, iron wire, aud 
iron instruments. Yo these labours in the 
‘Lower Hartz are added tip-works, the mak- 


ing of »potass, purified sulphur; sulphate of, 


iron, Copper, and zink. 


_ This varied and active industry, the great, 
forais under which. mature shews herself, the 
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The fine silver is coined at. 


ation, partly by the paymeuts made to, 
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triumph of art over nature, by means of as- 
sistance derived from herself, in short, the 
striking spectacles presented by the Hartz 
from. the summit of its mountains; amidst its 
working places, at the bottom of its mines 
these interesting objects every year atuact'a 
crowd of travellers into the district. 

In addition to what is already-enumerated, 
the traveller contemplates from the top of the 
Brocken, the turf pits around it, the perpen- 
dicular rocks of Schuarcher-Klippe near 
Elend, of Ilsenstein, near Ilsemburgh, of 
Hiebichenstein, near Gruerd; the vallies of 
the Ocker, of the Oder, of the Siebe; the 
rocks, the torrents, and the romantic situa 
tions of Rosstrapp, the immense cavetns of 
Bauman's Hole, and of Biel's Hole, near 
Blankenburgh: the cavern of Seharzfeld 
where were found the famous fossil remains 
of a rhinoceros. the vast slate quarry between 
Claushal and Coslar, the marble quarries neat 
Rubeland, the peat bogs worked for Count 
Stolberg Rosslar,’ near Neustadt, another for 
Count Wemigerode, near Rothe-Siute; the 


mine of Mauganese belonging to the same — 


nobleman near Ileteld, the manufactory of 
fire-arms near Herisberg ;—together with the 
numerons forges belonging—some to the Duke 
of Brunswick—others to the King of Pras- 
sia,——others to Count Wernigerode, 

All these varied scenes render this small 
space a classic region for the naturalist: pres 
senting also, at the same time a field of in- 
struction, connected, uncommon, and inte- 
resting. 

This district through one of the most im- 


rtant in the Hanoverian dominions: hes 


een little known among os in Briwin, Yet 
it is very possible that our mincralogists, and 
those: engaged in mining operations, 
might find 1 a school of instruction far from 
unprofitable. [1 is to be hoped that the tinve 
approaches, when the protection of the.King 
of Great Britain, as Eleetor of Hanover, will 
be again available; and :his subjects once 
more possess the ‘blessings of their ancient 
and paternal government. Hitherto we have 
not drawn all the advantoges possible from 
the foreign dominions of our sovereign : bat 


should an intercourse of instruction be esta= 
‘blished, it might lead to the most usefaland 


important discoverics of the mineral riches of 
Britain ; the extentand value of which have 
never hitherto been duly appreciated. ‘There 
is, at present, a strong inclination to beeome 
better acquainted with thems and those imte- 
rested will doubtless thank us. for remiuding 
them of a district which is at once gratifying 


to the naturalist, the traveller, the proprietor — 


proves and ‘enbellishes his cabinet, and the 


of science who desires to become famvitiar 


with geology ; the works aud productions as 
well'as the riches of mature. 


.of mines, the curious mineralogist, who 
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HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION AMONG 
THE SLAVES IN THE ISLAND OF MAU- 
RITIUS; IN THE YEAR J81}. 

The following history of an event which 
might have proved fatal to the Colony of the 
Mauritius, is scuscely at-all known among us. 
The disturbance itself, having been happily 
crushed ig jts commencement, was but cur- 
sorily mentioned in our vehicles of daily in- 
formation. We learn, however, fiom. this 
narrative, that it might have compromised 
the safety of the island, and of all its white 
inhabitants, The resolution of a few brave 
nien saved the whole, though murders had 
been perpetrated ; und notwithstanding in sa- 
vage minds, when blood has been shed as an 
act of fury, the assassina usually proceed to 
remorseless exiremiiies. “Lhe. whole reads a 
useful lesson on the danger of keepttig men 
ina state of slavery; astate at the best unna- 
tural; but nuder such severities as soine- 
times attend it, extremely. repugnant te the 
general feerings of humanity ;—to all that dis- 
tingnishes man from brute. This gloomy 
picture is however somewhat relieved by the 
inflexible fidelity displayed ‘by soine of these 
slaves. Thev interposed to save lives and pro- 
perty. They paid the last possible duties to 
thewemains of their masters.. Such men de- 
public honours : public renown. 

‘Phe conspiracy of November 41h 1811, 
was general throughout the whole colony. 
For three months, emissaries had been tra- 
velling from place to place, and endeavouring 
to gain proselytes. Of these, one of the most 
active was a hegro, named Jean, beloriging to 
St. Maitloe of the quarter of St. Leu; man 
who can read and write, and is what is com- 
monly called Franeisé (or Frenchified). It 
‘was principally to the Commandeurts and 
confidential slaves, that this man addressed 
himself; well knowing, that if they were 
ouce gained over, the rest would soon follow 
theie examiple: ~The emissaties, however, 
did pot find it s0 easy as they expected, to 
produce a generat insurrection. Every where, 
they attached ‘some partizans; but the majo- 
rity of the slaves, being contented with their 
present situations, and ’kindly treated by their 
Mastets, vesisted their importunities. 

On. Monday, the 4th of November, at 
4 a Gaffree named’ Figaro, slave to, 
M-daine Ve. Le Grand, one of the inhabi- 
tants of Gol, came to the house of M: De La 
Gironde, the Civil Commissary of the quarter 
of St. Louis, aud gave information to him of 
the plot that was in agitation. He stated, 
that the ipsurrection was to break out on, 
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‘But, ‘on thé other hand, the 
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Thursday of Saturday following ; and that the 
conspirators proposed, in the first instance, to 
seize, by force, their masters’ aruts, thei to 
possess themselves of the quarter of St. Leu, 
and afterwards of all the adjoining quarters in 
succession, until the whole island should be 
in their power, He then went on to detal 

very minutely the circumstances, which had 
led to the discovery, and also evety thing cons 
nected with the means and designs of the 
conspirators, : 

This information was immediately com- 
municated by De"La Gironde, both to 
the infabitants of his own district, and to 
the Coamissary of the quarter of St. Leu. 
And ‘the liter issued a circular with such 


‘promptitude to the colonists under his ju is- 


diction, that the greater part of them were 
assembled in the course of the Sth; when it 
was determined to establish regulyr patroles, 
and what aims and ammunition could be 
collected, were divided among the several ine 
dividuals. 

On the evening of the 5th, M. Maricourt 
Adams was proceeding from his own habitd- 
tian to that of M. Prosper Hibon, the officer 
of the patrole to which he belonged, when, 
in the back-grounds of the old estaté of Sicur 
Deplat, he perceived a pretty large body of 
negroes. He approached close to them, with- 
out adverting to his danger, and boldly called 
out to them to disperse aud return to toeir 
respective masters. Ip an instant, he was 
surrounded, attacked, and thrown from hts 
horse, “Phe ruffiens robbed him of his fire- 
lock, heat him severely, and left him oa ihe 
groutid jor dead. The negro, who was a}. 
tending on Mr. Adams, having given the 
alarm, a patrole hastened to the spot, where” 
they Mr. Adams Iving senseless and 
drenched in bis blood; the gang, however, 
had disappeared. Fortunately, none of the 
blows were mortal ; and, inimediate assistance 
being obtained, sanguine hapes were “jodyl- 
ged, that Mr. Adams night recover froin their 
effects, 

On Wednesday the Gib, and Tharsga 
the-7th, cvery thing was quiet. It 


‘as if the insurgents frad given up thejr designs. 


conhected with the assault ou Mr.. Adams, 
continved inyolwed in mystery, and te 


pettators unknown. 


In the’ midst of this seeming calm, the 
situation of the unfortunate colonists. of St. 
Lea, became hourly more dreadfpl. They 
were noWv assured of ihe existence of the con- 
spitacy. The attack on My. Adams had con- 


‘firmed the story of Figaro, and’ afforded in 
‘itself but too faithful a presage and example 


of the atrocities to which the designs of the 


‘insurgents would lead, the mument that their 


chains were broken. The in abitants of this 


thinly peopled quarter, were almost all 
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collected, with their wives and children about | 


them, and ther minds filled with disquiet 
and anguish, at the principal place of the 
district. Patroles were passtog from house to 
house ; the most peitect order seemed to pre- 
vail every where; ail the slaves were im at- 
tendance ; aud those very individuals, who 
were about to lavuch inio the worst outrages, 
appeared to be the most sub- 
Buiissive, 

At length, in the night, between the 
7th aud of November, the msurgents as- 
sembied in the medias wood at ibe lower part 
of the Cours du Portail of St. Leuw From 
thence they pivceeded to the bason of the 
Ravine du Trou, above the Course, com- 
pelling all the negrocs whom they met on the 
road to join them. ‘Lheir number being in- 
creased to about 60, they descended into the 
grounds of M. Celestin Hibon, who was for- 
tunately absent. From thence, they passed 
to the dwelling of his neighbour and son-in- 
law, M. Jean Macé. About five in the 
moming, they surrounded the bouse, and 
attempted to forte the doors. It is supposed, 
that M. Macé had neither gun, nor any 
other weapon in the house, as be made use 
of none. At first, he opened the door a litile, 
for the purpose of asceriaining the strength of 
the assailants, and then ivstantly shut i 
again. Fiuding, at length, that they were 
on the pout of breaking into the house, he 
took tne desperate resolution of forcing his 
way through them. Ilo this atiempr, his 
superior strength and alertness gave him some 
inomentary advantages. He threw down se- 
veral of the assassins, and was strugvling to 
wrest his club from another, when he was 
wounded with a sword in the throat. He 
then made another and last effort to eseape ; 
but, just as be was turning the corner ef the 
house, a second blow brought hin to the 
ground, when the whole gang rushed upon 
him at once, cach seeming to contend with the 
other, which should inflict the most wounds. 

After satiating their fury on tue mangled 
remains of this unfortunate man, the insur- 
gents entered the house, and proceeded to 
drag out his wretched wife. She too was on 
the point of being sacrificed, when a creole, 
named Elie, as we have heard, oue of the 
ringleaders, who had been a slave of her 
father, moved by her keen reproaches, con- 
ducted her back into the house, and gave 
erders that her life should be spared, observ. 
ing, ‘ That there was no occasion to put to 
death the women.’ Anoiher story is, that her 
life was preserved, through the intercession of 
a faithful domestic, who threw himself be- 
tween her aud the assassins. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely; thai the child 
of Madame Macé was saved by a good 
negress, who, after the’ insurgents were guue, 
brought him to St. Leu, together with the 
unhappy mother, whose reason, it seems, 


was too weak to survive the horrors of that 
dreadful scene which she had witnessed. : 
A young negro, nawed Paulin, belong. 


‘ing to i. Armel Macé, the brother and 


next neighbour of bia who was murdered, 
hearing the noise, and seeing the troop of in~ 
surgents adsancing towards his master’s 
dwelling, tan io hun instantly, and warned 
bim of the danger. Armel Mucé was then 
on his tersace, taking a cup of coflee. He ran 
immediately to his arms; and, alinost at the 
same moment, saw the bloodthirsty crew ap- 
proachtng, with dreadful yells, and now 
considerably augmented in number. One of 
them, named Martyr, said to be the same 
who geve the first wound to the unforiunate 
Jean Macé, advanced before the rest. Armel 
received Lim with great coolness, and, at the 
first blow, laid bim: dead at his feet. His 
second stroke was direcied against Elie, but 
was pot so well aimed, and inflicied only a 
slizht wound. Ile was now pressed and sur- 
rounded on every side by the assassins, and 
saw uo hope but in flight. He accordingly 
made an atiempt to toree his way through 
them, but, getting among some stones, he 
stumbled, and fell, never to rise again. The 
insnrgents, after mangling bis body, pros 
ceeded to plunder the house, and made tur- 
bans to themselves of his linen. 

As soon as the insurgents had quitted 
the estate of Arme! Macé, the futchful Paulin, 
having collected some other negroes, pro- 
eceded to remove lis master’s body, which 
be placed on a bed, and afterwards watched 
Without 

From the dwelling of Armel Macé, 
the gang directed their corse to that of M. 
Duportail Deanemont, where they broke 
open the doors, and plundered both the house 
and warehouses. Here, for the first time, 
they displayed their blue flag, with a white 
cross, which they are supposed to have stolen 
from some signal post. ‘They next proceeded 
io the house of M. Villelles, then to that of 
M. Prosper Hibon, and then successively to 
the dwellings of M. Kernolet Le Breton, 
Macé, the faiher, and Modame Ve. Henry 
Hibon. Every where, they repeated the 
same excesses; plurdeung the house, com- 
pelling all the negroes whom they met, to join 
them, and putting to death those who refused. 

On reaching the grounds of Madame 
Ve, Henry Hibon, the ringleaders, Gilles 
and Henry, drew up and counted their host ; 
and it will excite some surprize to learn, that 
the utmost number, which, either at this or 
at any other time, they had been able to 
collect, was 300, They divided into three 
parties, one of which proceeded towards the 
seat of M. Pierre Hibon, a gentleman jusuly 
celebsated as the father of his slaves. ‘Their 
yells, as usual, aunouuced their approach. 


‘M. Pierre Hibon, an old man of 58 years, 


but still vigorous and active, immediately 
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called together his Commandeur and all his 
negroes who could be found. He told them, 
that the insurgenis were coming to kill him, 
that all resistance would be useless, and that, 
as he had rather die by the hands of his own 
slaves, he intreated them to perform that 
office for him, and spare him the more severe 
suflerings which otherwise awaited him, 
The Commandear, in reply, begged of hin 
to fear nothing,—he would answer for his 
master’s head with his own. He then almost 
forced M. Hibon into the house; and fas. 
tening the door, drew up his band in order of 
battle, and steadily waited the approach of 
the assailants. The great euperiority of num- 
ber on the part of the lutler, their shouts, 
and their menaces, were of no avail to iniimi- 
date this faithful band ; who, armed, as they 
were, with mattocks, clubs, &c. rushed tor- 
ward on the insarzents, and, after a bloody 
and obstinate contest compelled them to Te 
ireat, leaving several kiiled and prisoners io 
their hands. 

While these events were passing, the 
small number of colonists, who still remained 
on the heizhts, betook themselves in baste to 
that quarter, where the proprietors were set to 
deliberate on the best means for quelling the 
insurrection, It was at length decermined, 
to form themselves into compares, and to 
march to the several points that were or aight 
be attacked. Fouceroux, an old officer 
residing at Boiscourt, having learned that a 
varty Of insurgents were iu his neighbour. 
Last, and knowing that he could rely on the 
fidelity of his own negroes, picked out and 
armed twenty of them, and desired thei to 
follow him. He was presently joined by M. 
Lacerise, jun. M. Losandiere, and several 
other neighbours. They set out together, in 
quest of the Mnsurgeats; and having ascended 
a tising giound, which commanded a prospect 
of the adjoining country, they discovered a 
gang of about one hundred negroes, who no 
sooner descricd the Europeans, than, with a 
thousand menacing cries and gestures, they 
challenged them to approach. M. 
well knowing, that this was no tine for 
stopping to count the enemy, and that the 
only chauce of succveding was in striking 
terror by a bold and immediate attack, put 
himself at the head of his small psrty, avd, 
together with M. Lacerise, rushed at once 
into-the midst of the tasurgenis. ‘The intre- 
pidity, strength, and address, displayed by 
the individuals of this brave party, soon 
turned the scale in their favour. After aa 
obstinate conflict, the insurgents fled in the 
greatest disorder, leaving 20 killed on the 
spot, together with 35 prisoners, and their 


‘colours in the hands of the victors. The 


latter continued the pursuit for the space of a 
league, aad sneceetled ia totally dispersing the 
yemnant of the bandit, 


ROYAL LION HUNT NEAR KAIRA. 
Bombay, August 26th 1812. 


Several persevering but unsuceesstul ate 
teinpts have been made by the sporting gen~ 
Uemen of this station, to have a second brush 
at the Lions that were discovered near Beereije. 
Two days ago accounts were brought, of three 
Lions having occupied a smali Jungle about 
two intles distant from their former ins 
Nimation was immediately given to the noble 
Nimrods, but disappointinent had so often 
and rceently damped their ardour, it was 
with some difficulty a party of nine wae 
formed for the next day After an early 
breakfast with the father of the late Katra 
hunt, the gentlemen proceeded to the scene 
of action, accompanied by a party of armed 
peens from the Adaulot and Revenne de« 
partments --Vhe Wagrees took them to the 
precise spot where three of the roval family 
were said to be reposing in state.—Phe party 
advanced with due caution to within a few 
paces of the den, without distarbing ihe in- 
habitants, and again the prospect of disap- 
pointment casta momentary glooin over all: 
momentary indeed ! for at this iustant, a dog, 
which had joined the hunt, went to the very 
threshold of the presence, and was received 
with such a sepulehral groan, as, fora mo- 
ment, the bravest hold bis breath 
at the same time a lioness was indistinetly 
observed at the weouth of the den; a few ar- 
rows were discharged with a view fo. irritate 
her and induce her to make an attack on her 
assailinis; this did not succeed, as she broke 
cover an opposite with iwo Cubs 
about tvo-thirds growa, auumber of people 
had been previously stationed in the trees, in 
the vicinity, to watch their mocions.— Lhe 
party (who had left their horses im tie viliage) 
pursned the fnaitives oa as fist as the nas 
ture of the ground, newly ploughed, would 
adintt; ove of the on the Jook out called 
the attention of the party to an enormous 
fion, which was intercepted from their view, 
by brush-wood ; they presently deseried fim 
crossing an open field at an easy canter and 
lashing his tril tn a style of grandeu:, 
which mast be seen to have a correct ide: of 
it. All hands immediately pursacd dim, but 
he was soalarmed, thot though he occasionally 
took snelter in a thicket, he decamped on 
the least noise, and the party could not get 
within shot of hing this he was 
pursued tore than ibree miles, ull, from 
the heat and futtgue, the sportsmen ‘were 
obliged to seek both shade and resi onder a 
larce tree. Afier a few minutes refreshment 
they proceeded in quest of their game, but 
had not gone far, when a_ second Itoness 
hnoke cover within a few yards: all idea of 
fauigue vanished ia a momen at the prospece 
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of a spéedy reward to their toil.—The lioness, 
however, was soon out of sight, the country 
being covered with scattered jungle; the 
party followed with the utmost alacrity, and 
their ars were quickly assailed by the.com- 
bined noises of the shrieks and yells of men, 
women, and children. At the same instant, 
they observed the lioness had crossed the road 
in the midst of the coolies that were carrying 
tiffin to the village, fortunately every one 
escaped, and now follows the close of this 
memorable hunt. The lioness proceeded a 
little farther and lay down unpereeived behind 
a bush in an open space of ground. The 
party, from the rapid manner in which the 
beast was followed, were not able to keep 
very compact, and most unfortunately four of 
the Collector's peons advanced upon the place 
the lioness had taken up; little expecting 
such a rencounter, she immediately sprung 
upon the nearest, seizing him by the thigh ; 
the map, in the agony of pain, took the 
beast by the throat; when she quitted his 
thigh, and caught him by the arm.—By this 
time one of the gentlemen advanced to within 
15 paces of the lioness, who was standing 
ever her unfortunate victim, aod lodged a 
ball in her shoulder, upon which she quitted 
the man and retreated behind a hedge; the 
remainder the parity came up, and a few 
well directed shots terminated their Jabours 
and the existence of the roval matron.—She 
was a little larger than the former one killed, 
and had abundance of wnlk, which, from the 
novelty, most of the party tasted.—Medical 
assistance was aflorded on the spot to the poor 
wounded man, and every hope entertained of 
his recovery, as the bones of the thigh and 
arm were not injured. We are, however, 
very sorry to sav, he died the following day, 
leaving a wife and five children, for whom a 
competent subscription has been made.—The 
lion is a stupendous animal, he appeared 
double the size of the lioness. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE WOOL TRADE: 

EXCERPTA FROM LORD SHEFFIELD’S 

ANNUAL REPORT. 
Lewes, July 29, 1813. 


I have much pleasure in observing, that 
since [ had last the honour of addressing you, 
the difficulties respecting our foreign trade in 
woollens, are, in a greatdegree removed ; and 
at present there seems to be no greater impedi- 
ment than heretofore, in finding markets 
for our manufactures. I stated, at the last 
meeting, from authentic documents, that 
notwithstanding ibe earbargoes and non- 
importation restrictions of the American 
States, there was an increase of general ex- 

orts to all America ; and that the deficieneyv 
an the direct export to American States was 


Present State of the Wool Trade. 
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more than compensated by the increased exs 
portation to other parts of America ; whereby 
it appeared that very pearly half the exports 
nowinally seot from hence to the American 
States were not consamed there, but con- 
veyed by the. Americans to the West Indies, 
South America, or elsewhere ; which we now 
supply ourselves direct, in British ships. 

The quantity of cloth manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the last year, 
exceeds that manufactured in the preceding 
year 815,535 yards. 


The quantity milled in the year Yards. 
the 25th March, 1813, 
was 14,251,093 


The quantity milled in the year . 
ending the 25th March, 1810, ee 
was 15,066,628 


Which is 6,423,912 yards more than -was 
milled on an averuge of five years, ending sth 
April, 1789. 

And it may be observed, that since the 
commencement of the laiter period, viz. the 
French Revolution, the quamity of cloth 
milled, taken on averages, is nearly doubled. 


The official value of Woollen » 

Manufacture exported in 1811, 

was  «. 4,376,309 
Ditto exported 912 5,084,991 

Being an itcrease of 708,494 

The woollen manufactures in 'the West of 
England, viz. Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, and the adjacents, have been 
fully employed during the whole of ‘last 
winter, and scarcely an idle hand was to be 
found in any of the maoufacturing towhs. 

The demand for EBuglish not 
been so brisk tately asin the earlier months of 
this vear. The lower sorts continve to meet 
a ready sale, but the middle class Gf woot bas 
now fewer purchasers. While there was a 
prospect of the ports of Germany being opea 
to our trade, the manufacturers bought freely ; 
but as soon as there was a doubt in that 
respect, the markets became dull in York- 
shire; aud consequenily, there was a Jess de. 
mand for assorted English woo! in the London 
market. But if the ports of Germany and 
the Baltic, viz. Hamburgh, Dantzic, 
should again be open.to us, of which there is 
a good prospect, there can be little doubt that 
the priee of English fine wool will rise consi- 
derably. 

It is not through the want’ of foreign 
tradé that the wool of the United Kingddm is 
depreciated, Neither is it the manufacturers, 
but the wool-growers, who have now'teason 
to complain. There is as great 4 demand for 
our manufactures as ever there has been 5 but 
the immense importation of forei 
free of all duty, from all. parts, ipso’ this 
country, so taxed and tithed, must ultimately 
crush the growth’of our fiue wool, which has, 
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of late years, been so greatly improved in 
quality. 

The import of foreign wool into this 
country last year was very great; and on 
averages taken on the last five, or the last ten 
years, the importation had increased four-fold. 

The Spanish flocks certainty must have suf- 
fered greatly; but France, and other coun- 
tries, which used to receive large quantities 
of wool from Spain, and now supply them- 
selves, uo longer take any ; and the whole 
produce of Spain and Portugal comes to this 
country... {t cannot be doubted that there 
isa very great increase in the growth of wool in 
the United Kingdom ; and that we ae not, 
and shall still less in future, be in want of 
foreign wool, unless, perhaps, of the very 
finest sort. The value of wool, as well as of 
all other articles, having apparently risen of 
Jate years, through the decrease in the value 
of money, ® a spirit of improvement in the 
quality ‘of wool was thereby encouraged, 
which must-entirely cease if redress is not 
obtained. 


I had the honour of stating to you, at 
the last meeting,. that an. average of twenty 
years’ importation of foreign wool in the 
beginning of the last century, . was only 
869,727 |bs. that the average of eight years, 
previously to the French Revolution, viz. 
178y inclusive, was 2,660,823!bs. and that 
the average of ejght years, ending the 5th of 
January, 1811, was 7,729,92glbs. and not- 
withstanding the expectation of a great de- 
crease in the importation, we find the import 
of last year nearly at the highest average, and 
2,300,000!bs. more than in the preceding 
year-t As it may be interesting, I shall state 
the account of wool imported last year, dis- 
linguishing the counties from whence it 
caine. 


Ibs. 
Denmark and Norway. 7,825 
Sweden . ‘ 1,792 
Germany 23 

Carried forward.......... 118,014 


* If the proportion which the present 
price of woal bears to gold and silver, be com- 
pared with the price of coro, butchers’ meal, 
cattle, and other preduce, it will be found 
that wool has not risen like other articles; in 
other words, that the same quantity of wool 
could not be exchanged for the sane quantity 
of either gold, silver, corn, &c. which it could 
have procured formerly. 

+ The importation from Germany had been 
considerable ; last year it was only @8lb. If 
it had been the same as usual, it afight have 
made up the difference between the greatest 
average iinportation, and that of last year. 
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Ibs. 
Brought 118,001 


Spain, : é - 1,665,875 
Ireland (Foreign) . 13,119 
13,223 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
East Indies. 106 
Cape of Good Hope . 11,683 
United States of America . ‘ 35,336 
British American Colonies 
British West Indies . : 264 
South America . é 18,677 
Total . 7,014,917 


The quantity of Sheep's wool imported, 
even in one quarter, ending the 5th of April 
last, was neafly double the anoual quanti 
of wool imported the beginning of last cen- 
tury, when the manufactures of woo! were 
deemed the great staple and most flourisbing 
branch of our trade. The importation of 
foreign wool into Bristol, from the Ist of 
January to the Ist of July, 1813, was 
2,640,400lbs. from which we may suppose 
that the importation iuto England this year 
will be still larger than that of last vear. 


METHOD OF PREPARING WHEAT FOR SEED. 


The best wheat for seed should be Jaid 
on the kiln four or five inches thick, the 
kiln to be heated middling strong with blind 
coal (coke), and continued thereon for twenty- 
foar> hours, being turned frequently; afver* 
being taken off the kiln, allow it twenty-four 
hours to cool, turning it at times ; afterwards 
it is put through the fanners, by which ope- 
ration all the light grain, &c. is separated 
from the pluwp seed, which alone is proper 
for sowing. 

After the wheat has Jain upon the kiln, 
and the fire began to have effect, agrea: nuin- 
ber af very smaf/ worms, formerty undisco- 
vered by the eye, appear ov the top of the 
grain, which are destroyed by the heat; 
these, if not destroved, may produce the 
smut: and every suspicious corn being thrown 
out by the fanuers, none but proper grain is 
sown by the farmer. 


a*« This circumstance of the great num- 
ber of sma// worms, induces us to wish that 
some judicous naturalist would waich the pros 
gress of this operation—-would deteranue the 
uatare of these worms, their class, ec. Per- 
haps they may be detected in some ower 
state, tothe great advantage of the farmeis,” 
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POETRY. 


THE FLOWER GIRL'S CRY. 
Writien by Miss Caroline Symmons, v:hen only 
eleven years. of age. 
* Come buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips 
come buy! 
O take my carmations, and jessamines sweet, 
Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes 
should die, 
All snat-b'd like myself from their native retreat. 
£ Ove, who in plcasure and luxury live, 
Whose bosoms would sink beneath half my 
sad woes: 
Ah ! deign to my cry a kind answer to give, 
Aad shed a soft tear for the fate of poor Rose, 
© Yet once were my days happy, sweet, and 
3 
And once have I tasted the balm of repose: 
Bur now on my check meagre. famine is seen, 
And anguish prevails in the bosom of Rose. 
* Then buy my wood hare-bells, my cowsl.ps 
come buy! 
O take my carnations, and jessamines sweet ; 
Lest their beauties should wuher, their perfumes 
should die, 
Alisnatch’d like myself from their nativeretreat.’ 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 
By the Same. 
© Scarce bad thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And nature hail'd thee infant queen of May ; 
Scarce saw thy opening bloom the sun’s broad 
ray, 
And to the air thy tender fragrance threw : 
© When the north-wind enamoured of thee grew, 
And by his co:d ruce kiss thy charms decay. 
Now droops thine head, now fades thy blushing 
No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 
* So blooms a maid, her guartian’s health and 
Her mind arrayed in innocency’s vest, 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 
Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 
She fades—the parent, sister, friend deplore 
"The charms and budding vistues now no more.’ 


LINES 
Written Ly a Gentleman who visiled a Friend in 
the Country to keep his Daughter's Burth-day ; 
and was reproved for not presenting her a Copy 
of Verses oi the occasion. 
To hail fair Cath’rine’s natal day 
Late, from the busy town | flew: 
But ah ! forgotten was the lay 
To sense, good humour, virtue, due. 
The Muse, who truant long had been, 
Fail'd her neglected lyse to string ; 
And, as th’occasion bade, to sing 


The rose of fair Eighteen 


Nor, Kitty, was my heart to blame, 
Which, active ever in thy praise, 

Owns not, in this, the sense of shame, 
Not knowing difference of days :— 

When ought of thee my thoughts suggest 


1 know not which day is the best. 


Nor times nor seasons Friendship knows 5 
Be Kitty young or be she old, 

Efulgent as the liquid gold, 

Its unabatiog aidour glows, 

Aud yet, so good and fair art thou, 

I'm jealous of cach coming year :— 
So fauldess behoid thee nav, 

That ev’ry chance of change I fear! 

Dear Girl, since necds I must express 

(What, if conceal’d, had been no less) 

‘The wish, that, with encreasing years, 

TL’unceasing tide of bliss may flow: 

A life of ease, unstain’d by tears, 

Be ut thy happy log to know !— 

While I, though alien to the Muse, 

The festive verse will not refuse 5 

But will, for many a year, 

To greet my fair one in Nuvemter, 

W. 

Trans(ation of an effusion of Vultatre, said to 
have leen imprompty, on a fine Summer's 
Evening, extracted from Les Mémoites histo- 
riques, littéraires et anecdotiques, par MM. 
Grimm et Diderot. 

Tous ces vastes pays d’azur et de lumiére, 

Tires du sein du vide, et formés sans matiére, 

Arrondis sans compas, et tournans sans pivot, 

Ont & pcine coaté la dépense d’un mot. 


A!l this immenge expanse of blue and light, 
Of nought created, born of primal night, 
Whiri'd without pivot—by no compass steer'd, 


, At the expence of scarce one word,—appeared. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, NORTH: BRITISH, 

Testimony to good conduct of Indian war- 
ciors. — G. O. — Head-quarters, Kingston, 
July, 1.—Detatchments of Indian warriors 
being about to return to their homes, his 
cellency the commander of the forces cannot 
suffer these brave men to depart without ex- 
pressing the high sense he entertains of their 
good conduct, and the zeai aad promptitude 
with which they have obeyed his summons 
to repair to the division of the army iu active 
service; the skill and intrepidity displayed by 
them in battle, by which the defeat and sur- 
render of a very supenor body of the enemy’s 
regular troops was particularly achieved ; and 
his excellency has particularly to applaud the 
exemplary instance of discipline and forbeare 
ance evinced on tnat occasion by their in- 
stantly refraining frown all turther hostility 
the moment they were informed that the 
enemy had surrendered. The officers attach. 
ed to the Undian wairiors have distinguished 
themselves by their gallantry and yood con- 
duct. His excellency directs that these war- 
riors may receive on their return a liberal do- 
vation of the usual presents, and that the 
wounded, and the families of such as have 
fallen, may receive double proportions. 

The euperintendant geueral of Indian af- 
fairs will cause this part of the order to be 
carried into execution without delay. 

Epwarp Baynes, adj. gen. 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 


Ancient tree: distinguished by marks.— 
A block was lately cut out of an ancient tree 
at Hamilton, Albany County, State of New 
York, containing evident marks of an axe or 
some edge-tool, made | 85 years ago, determin- 


ed according to the usual and certain mode of 


ascertaining the age of trees. The block is 
preserved as a curiosity. The British adven- 
turer, Henry Hudson, ascended the river 
which bears his name as high as Albany, in 
the autumn of 1609, 204 years ago, and these 
marks were probably made by some of his 
men. 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


Torpedos again !—Norfolk, July 27, Mr. 
E. Mix, of the navy, has been for several 
weeks past preparing dorpedos to attempt the 
explosion of some of the enemy's shipping in 
Lynohaven-bay. On the night of July 16, 
accompanied by captain Bowman, of Salem, 
and Midshipman M‘Gowan, he proceeded to 
the Plantagenet, of 74 guns, in a large open 
boat, and from previous observation found no 
difficulty in ascertaining the position of the 
ship. When he had got within 40 fathom 
of her, he dropped the torpedo over; in’ the 
very instant of doing which, he was hailed 


by one of the enemy's guard-boats. The 
machine was speedily taken into the boat 
again, and he made his way off in safety. 
On the night of the .Oth he made another 
attempt, but was again discoverel. On the 
night of the 20th he succeeded in getting 
within 15 yards ef the ship's bow, aid direct- 
ly under her jib-boon. -He continued there 
making his preparations for 14 minutes, but 
wos detected. Rockets, thrown in different 
directions, illumined the water for a cousider- 
able width, and succeeded in discovering the 
nocturnal visitor—the ship commenced a ra- 
pid fire of heavy guns, and slipped her cables. 
The visits were repeated on the nights of the 
2ist, 22d, and 23d, without success, as the 
ship changed her position every night. On 
the night of the 24th, however, Mr. Mix suc- 
ceeded in finding ber out, and having taken 
his position within 100 yards of her larboard 
vow, he dropped the fatal machine into the 
water: Ibexploded a few seconds too soon, 
It waslike the concussion of an earthquake, 
attended with a sound loader and more terri- 
he than the heaviest peal of thunder. A py- 
raid of water, fifty feet in circumference, 
was thrown up the height of thirty or fory 
feet ; ils appearance was a vivid red, vinged at 
the sides with a beautiful purple. Oa ascends 
ing to its greatest height, it barst at the top 
with a tremendous explosion, and fell ia tor- 
rents on the deck of the ship, 


*,* We make no remarks on this :—but, 
we remind our readers, that the famous inere 
tinguishalble fire balls, carried by the Frencn 
for the purpose of firing the English fleet, 
occasioned the conflagration of their own ad- 
miral’s ship, and others, at the battle of the 
Nile. 


Diving Boat: substitute for Torpedo.—An 
American paper, of Boston, July 3, contains 
the following statement :—** We understand 
a gentleman at Norwich has invented a diving 
toat, which by means of paddies he can pro- 
pel under water at the rate of ¢hree miles an 
hour, and ascend and descend at pleasure. 
He has made a number of experiments, and 
has been three times under (he bottom of the 
Ramilies, off New London. In the first at- 
tempt, after remaining under some time, he 
came tothe top of the water for air, and as 
luck would have it, came up bat a few feet 
from the stern of the Ramilies, and was ob- 
served by the centinels on deck, who sung 
gut ** boat ahov !”—immiediately on hearing 
which, the boat desceuded without reply.— 
Seeing this, all hands were called to quarters. 
the cable cut, and the ship got under weigh 
with all possible dispatch, expecting every 
moment to be blown up by a torpedo. Ia 
the third attempt hecame ap directly under 
the Ramilies, and fastened himself and tris boat 
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to ber keel, where he remained half an hour, 


wand succeeded in perforating a hole through 


her-copper, and while eugaged in screwing a 
to-pedo to her, botiom, the screw broke aud 
defeated his object, for that time. 

@ 4° The reader is desired to refer to Pano- 
rama, Vol. XII. p. 1064, for an account of 
the machine called a Tvi/on, from the French ; 
whieh we deemed it our duty to submit to the 


public. 
Besides the foregoing methods of annoy- 


ance, a most diabolical plan has lately been 
adopted by the Americans, from the French : 
it will certainly recoil on their own heads. 


Explosion of American vessels after cap- 
ture. June 30th, Sir T. Hardy sent the 
following ootification to the American Com- 
mendant at New London am ‘under 
the necessity of requesting you to make it 
publicly known, that I cannot permit vessels 
of boats of any description (Mags of truce of 
engrse excepted) to approach or pass the Bri- 

ish squauron, in consequence of an American 
vessel haviig exploded yesterday, three hours 
after she wes in our possession.” 

The vessel alluded to, the Eagle schooner, 
was prepared at New York for (he purpose of 
of our ships of war. Niue 

ritish seamen Jost their lives by the explo- 
sion. Av Awerican journalist cxultingly 
amplifies the number to about ninety. 

_ DENMARK. 

Suspected extent of Plague in Mediterrae 
neun. hagen, Aug. 14.~The Com- 
mission for Healih has published the follow. 
ing notice: 

** According to the accounts which we 
Frave been able to collect, the ports of Maha,. 


Sentoa, Constantinople, Odessa, Carthagena, 
aud all those iv the Canary Islands, mast be 
considered as infected with the plague; all 


she Torkisb and Barbary ports, those of the 
Black Sea, those of Southern Spain, viz. Ali- 
cant, Almeria, Malaya, Gibraltar, Cadiz, 
and Seville, and tliose of the West Indies, 
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Parisian population —The Patisiaw: re» 
gister reports, for the year 1811, 21,168 
births, and 15,772 deaths. ‘The number of 
marriages was 4,534, 

Water dvinkers.—A foreign journal ¢on- 
tains the two following remarkable cases of. 
female water drinkers :—** Catharine Beau- 
sergent has been distinguished from the most 
tender age, by a thirst which nothieg could 
quench. In her infancy, she drank two pail- 
fulsof water every day. When her parents 
endeavoured to prevent her drinking water so 
abundanily, she procured it clandestinely: 
in summer, from ihe river, from fountains, 
and at the houses of the neighbours even: in: 
the streets ; and in winter, from pieces of ice 
or from snow, which she melicd private! 
night andday. The harsh manner in which 
her family treated her on account of this 
propensity, induced her at length to quit her 
paternal mansion. She went to Paris, and 
entered into the service of some persons more 
indulgent than her parents, who left her 
at liberty to drink as much water as she chose. 
Her conduct in this serviee was irreptoach- 
able. At twenty-two years of age sie mar- 
ried a man named Ferry, a cordwainer, from 
whom she concealed - her ardent thisst,- 
through fear that he would forsake her. In. 

1789 she had had nine children. While she: 
was in a family way, her thirst increased : 
she refused constantly to quench it with any 
other drink than fresh water, of which she 
drank three or ur pints at atime. In the 
winter of 1788, being thea near her time of 
delivery, she drank nearly two pailfuls of 
water in twenty-four hours: water at that 
time cast, on account of the .extreme rigour 
of the season, six sous the pail, ber husband, 


| whose wages did sot permit bim to furnish 


may be considered as suspected of beipg 


fected.” 

Number of sheep, as national stock.—An 
aeeou st of the nuaiberof sheepra the depart- 
ments of Seine and Oiseptakew in 1809, gave 
a-toral of 369;783:: of which 179;808 were 
of ‘domestic -breeds—34,288 full ‘bred 
rinos—ond 155;692-half bred. According to. 
the last account, taken in 1811, the total had 
increased 10-491 ,763. Of thisnum ber 60,370 
were full bred merians — avgmentation 
26,096 ; the ‘half bred 243,088—aug- 
mention 87,005." 

Total augmentation about one’ 

quarter. 


the necessary supply, went and collected a 
quantity of ice and snow, and melted it for. 
her. What is exiraordinary, this femele,. - 
who enjoyed very good heakh, could never 
drink a glass of wine, without feeling a-pain- 
fal shivering in her limbs.+-The Journal: 
Evranger for 1753, makes mention of a young: 
woman of twenty wears, tall in statute, bus 
feeble in constitmiion, who felt for fourteen 
years an inextinguishable thirst. She dtank 
usually in twenty four hours from 18 to 20° 


"pints of waters; and it was calculated that 


from the age of six to twenty sears, she-had' 
drunk 95,000 pints of 
Te Deum sung Sor Freach Victories !1i—- 
Paris, Sept. 19.—La he ordinance’ 
his Excellency the Cardinal Archbishop (the, 
ci-devant Abbé Maury! ! 4) issped, gelative to 
the Te Deum which is to be sung to-day, -his. 
Excellency expresses himself as follows :— 


The.piety of ous august Emp > 
and her seligion 


| 
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should, on this day, become, in our Sanc- 
tuaries, the organ of national gratitude to the 
a}l-powerful, and the interpreter of the wishes 
of France, to obtain from “Heaven the pre- 
servation of the hera who governs her with so 
much glory 

. This double duty is equally sacred as 
pleasant for ws to perform, Never was -the 
tribute of our thanksgiving more legitimate,— 
never, therefore, could pablic prayer be per- 
formed in our temples with a greater interest. 

“ The ever sublime genius of the Exmperor 
was carried to the foresceingz thought of for- 
tifying, during the Armistice, the capital of 
Saxony, in order to make it the buiwark of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, aud the 
most srlid guarantee of his victories. The fate 
of Germany depended upon this great miti- 
tary measure, which, by reducing our enemies 
to the defeasive, transported into their own 
states all the scoutges of war. In effect, 
scareely had they recommenced hostilities, 
when they made haste to assemble all their 
force to carry the city of Dresden by assault, 
the full. importance of which they knew, 
Thanks aught to be returned to Divine Pro- 
vidence for it. An army of 200,000 men, 
cominanded by three Sovereigns, immediately 
give, by their-defeais, a brilliant homage to 
the Protector of that new rampart which 
shuts, from the enemies of Prance, the ter- 
ritory. of the Allies) Duriag the two entire 
days of our triumphs, all aggression was glo- 
riously repulsed before the same strong place, 
of which ¢he great man who had just created 
it, reserved to himself the defence. 

We have no occasion to retrace the pic- 
turs of those victories; an official report has 
developed to you all the advantages of them. 

Thirty thousaad prisoners, 40 stand. of 
colours, GO pieces of cannon, aud a loss of 
nearly 60,000 men to the enemy's army, are 
tlre results of it. 

*« Sach are the memorable blessings of the 
all-pawerful, which at this moment demand 
the gratitude of the people at the foot of our 
altars,” 

GERMANY. 


French Force.~The following statement is 
copied from the Morning Chronicle : 
Armies. Force.. _—Pasitions, 
1.,Marshal Davoust Lower Elbe 
(Prince of 100,000} &e. 
@. Marshal Oudinot, 0,000 ; Lubenau, in Lu- 
Duke of Reggio) 220% gata, 
3. Marshal Ne ain Army io 
Ys { 200,060 


(Prince of Moskwa) esia. 

4. Buonaparte, Pgrma, Dresden, 
(Eaaperor, 7.50,000< andiine of the 
of France, Upper Elbe. 

5. Marshal Auge- Army of Reserve 
seau, (Duke. of 60,000 atBayeuth and, 
Castiglione) Bamberz. 


6. General Wrede, 25,090 “Har, Munich 
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7~Marshal Keller-) ; 
«man (Duke of ing aye 
1, Eugene. Beauhar- 
nois, (Viceroy 50,000 Verona, ., 


Italy}, 


Grand Total... 555,000 

N. B. Of this force 100,000 are cavalry. 

The following Officers are serving under 
Buonaparte in Germany :— 

|. Head-Quarters :—The Emperor 
Maparte in person; Murat, King of Naples, 
succeeds Duroc in the command of the ca 
valry; Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, Majore 
General of the Freneh army ; General Count 
Eblee commands the Engineers; and Gen, 
Conant Walthier commands the cavalry of the 
Impz:rial Guard, and the General Staff. 

2. Line of the Lower Elbe :—Marshal 
Davoust, Hamburgh—and under him Count 
» Vandamme. 

3., Lusatia:—Marshals Oudigot, Lube. 

4. Silesia : Under she two last. 
are serving, commanding corps,—-Mars 
Mortier, Dake of Treviso; —V ay Duke 
Bellano ;— Marmont, Duke of 
donald,. Duke of Tarentum ;—4zouvion St. 
Cyr, Count.—Generals—Arrighj, Duke 
Padua ;—Reignier, Count, 7th Corps -a 
Saxons ;——Bertrand, ditto ;—Lauriston, dittay 

5. Bareuth and Bamberg :—Marshal Auy 
gereau, Ariny of Reserve, 

6. Munich :—~General Wrede, Bavarians. 
| 7. Frankfort :—Marshat™ Kellerman, 24 
» Army of Reserve. 
| 8. Italy?—The Viceroy, Lieutenant to 
, Buonaparte; Marshal Masseaa; General 

Count Grenier. 

Other officers commanding, Divisions in 
‘Cava/ry.—Genetals Count, Latonr.Maug 
bourg; Count Grouchy; Count 

Count Valenee; Count St. Germain. 
Santry.—Generals Count Laborde; «Couns 

Leison; Count Bonnet; Count Molbitorg 

Coant Friant; Count-Legrand. 

The Poles, reduced to 15,000,,ate at Pirnag 
commanded by Prince Poniatouski; the-tar 
valry by General Dombrouski. 

Maps in request.—Duting the sojourn of 
the French and Allied Armies.in’ Drestlen,’all 
kinds of maps were bought up with such 

avidity, that the price rose 1000 
_and the sale in the short. period uf th 
months, was more eonsiderable than,it had, 
been during twenty years precegding. 
BAST. 

The Inquisition af Goa-was abolished in 

October last ;.and if is now-thrown open te 

public jnvestigation, with ali its vells, secret 

chambers, 
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INDIES, WEST. 


Destructive Hurricane.—Basseterre, Gua- 
daloupe, July @8.—At Martinique much | 
danrage was dene by the hurricane: 42 ves- | 
sels stranded, hospital and barracks blown | 
down, &c. At Dominica, the Government 
House, Court House, and many houses were 
blown down, the hospiiel at Morue Bruce 
blown over the cliff, and 70 sick soldiers in | 
it, who were all either killed or wounded. | 
The vessels in Dominica Roads were blown 
out to sea, and the wrecks of several vessels 
have been fallen in with. ‘Three men have 
been brought in here, two belonging to ves- | 
sels of Pointa Petre, aud one vo a sloop from 
Dominica. 

* ,* Various other damoges were done; but 
moi to the extent of some hurricanes ; nor are 


the accounts more recently ceceived so uala- 
vourable as was at first reported. 

Sudden rise in prices of victuals.—The 

rice of beef, turtle, and pork, suddenty rose 
in Kingstou market, Jamaica, on the 4th of 
June, from Is 3d. to Is. 8d. per Ib. To re- 
duce the price, the corporation promised 
those butchers who should continue to sell 
at the former price, a preference in the choice 
of the stalls next yeur. 

ITALY. 

King Joachim’s absence.-—The Journal de 
YEmpire, August 15, contains a decree from 
Joachim Napoleon, dated Naples, August 2, 
stating, that forced by considerations of high 
importance, he is obliged for a time to be ab- 
sent from his states, and appointing his Queen 
Regent during his absence. 


Antiquities. — The following is from the | 


Milan Journal :—** The public were ignorant, | 


wntil now, of the destination ofa fine column 
found at Rome, near the arch of Septimus, 
gn the Forum, as well as the date of its erec- 
tion. The learned M. Aurelius Visconu, ts 
about to decypher and publish ibe tuscription 
engraved upon the base of this “column, 
which has afforded a certain date to this his- 
toricat monument. ‘The inscription makes | 
known, that the column served to sustain a 

Doric statue, erected on the ist of August, in 

the 608th vear of the Christian Era, to the 


Ew peror Phocas, by Swaragdos, patiician 
and exarch of Italy. The statue is not 
to be found ; but the coluimn and the coruice 
of the pedestal aie of a more ancient date 
than A.D. 608: they may be traced back | 
to the time of the Antonines. It’ was the | 
eustom, in the declineof the arts, to profit 
by the monuments Which belonged to a more 
flourishing period. The arch of Constantine 
furnishes an example of this, so convincing, 
that there is no occasion to cite any other. M. 
Bianchi, who has been ordered by the Go- 
veroment to examine ancient and modern 


monuments of Rome and of Italy, has mea- 
sured this column exactly; it is 54 feet one 
toch high; and four feet five inches in 
diameter.” 

*,* There is every reason to believe, that 
the nunyber of pillars supporting statues was 
much greater in. the days of antiquity, than 


has hitherto been supposed. It would be 


| hazardous to affirm that the fashion was set 


by Alexander the Great; yet there seems to 
be some cause for believing, that most or all 


of the towns built by that ** conquering 


madman,” were accompanic by a high pillar 


and statue, as if over/ooking the cily, for tts 


protection and safety. For this thought we 


are indebted to Dr. Clarke, who discovered a - 


pular of this description, unkuown to former 
travellers, 


** After leaving Chernalé, in the road 
leading to a place calied Lydia Hamam, dis- 
tant about three quarters of an hour, out 
Greek servant, who was before us on horse- 
back, and had wandered into some tnderwood, 
returned suddenty, laughing immoderately, 
and saying, ** As you are pleased wiih the 
sight of columns, here is one large enough to 
gratify your most sanguine expectations.” He 
then Jed us to a short disiance from the road, 
where, concealed among some trees, lay the 
largest granite pillar in the world, excepting 
the famous column at Alexandria in Egypt; 
and this it much resembles. of the same 
substance, and has the same form; its asto- 
nishing lengih equalled /hir/y-seven feet eigit 
inches, aud, without base or capital ; its shaft 
was five feet three inchesin diameter ; of one 
entire stone. [Its diameter 5 feet 3 inches, 
at the base ; 4 feet 5 inches at the sommit.] 
It may, perhaps, serve to throw some light 
upon the origin of the Egyptian pillar; this [ 
have always supposed of much more ancient 
date than the time of the Roman Emperor, 
whose name is inscribed thereon, and who 
added, perhaps, its preseut capital. ~ ‘The situ- 
ation of the present pillar is upon a hill above 
Alexandria Troas. A paved toad Jed from the 
city, to the place where it either stood, or was 
to have been erected. We have, therefore, 
the instances of two cities, both built by 
Generals of Alexander the Great, in conse- 
quence of his orders ; and each city having a 
pillar of this kind, in a conspicuous situation, 
upon an eminence, on the outside of iis walls. 
These pillars may have served to support 
statues in honour of the founder of those 
cities. That such a custom existed among 
the ancients, in later ages, is proved by the 
appearance of the capital added by the Romans 
to the Alexandrian column; for on the twp 


| 
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of this, the foot of a statue still remains. It 
may therefore be reasonably concluded, that 
they weie inieuded to suppart statucs of 
Alexander; surveying, from their colossal 
heights, the scenes of bis couquest, aud the 
cities of his pride.” 

MALTA. 

Progress of the Pestilence —Uis Excel- 
Jency the Royal Civii Commissioner, resolv. 
ing to make every exertion to exterminate the 
plagne, on the 2gth of Jane created an Ex- 
traordinary Council of Health, of which he 
consiituted himself Presicent, and the prin- 
cipal officers of Government, aud other con- 
siderable persons, English and Maliese, 
ineabers. Aliso, on the 3d of July, he 
created Licat.-Col. Francisco Rivarola, In- 
spector-General of Police, aud entrusted to 
him the general direction of all the guards of 
the police, and all the civic bodies of the dis- 
trict; authorising him to order and regulate, 
and dispose of the saine in the manner which 
he shall think most conducive to the public 
benefit; to call ina military. force, of other 
assistance which heimay judge necessary. 

July 21.—The rigour of the first days of 
July appeared to be more like duys of March. 
lt is expected, that this unusual state of the 
atmosphere will shortly cease, and with its 
cessation the plague will decline. 

Of persons attacked by the plague, and 
conducted to Fort Manuel, thirty are per- 
fectly recovered; and thirteen ina state of 
convalescence. 

List of persons who have died, or have 
been taken ill: 


Died. Taken ill. 
July ist 53 . 44 
3d 44... a 
53 47 
55 
63 . 60 
. 50 47 
roth . 41 . 29 
suih 43 a 4 
SPAIN. 


Honours and rewards to Lord Wellington. 
—The Regency Gazeite of July 22, cousins 
a decree, dated July 11, as follows: 

«© The General and Extraordinary Cortes, 


wishing (0 transtnit to the most distant pos- 
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Spain. Switzeriand, 
ierity the memory of the glorious victory 
which the Allied Army gained, under the 
coinmand of the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, on 
the 2ist of last July, over the enemy, com- 
manded by the introsive King, in the fields 
of Vittoria, have decreed as follows : 

© 1. When circumstances shall admit of 
it, there shall be ereciec, in the situation best 
ealeulated for that purpose, in the fields of 
Vittoria, and in the manuer which Govern- 
ment shall consicer most proper, amonuument 
which shall record to the latest generations 
this memorable batile. 

2. The Poliical Chief and Provincial 
Deputation of Alva shall charge themselves 
with the execution of this monument.” 
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The General and Extraordinary Cortes, 
desirous of giving a public and permanent 
testimony of their sincere gratitude for the 
distinguished and important services which 
the invincible Duke of Ctadad Rodrigo, 
Marquis of Wellington, has performed for 
the Spanish nation, and for the just cause 
which he so gloriously supports, have issued 
a decree, ‘dated July 22) by which is assigned 
to the said Duke of Ciudsd Rodrigo, his heirs. 
aud successors, the estate and property in. the 
valley of Granada, known by the name of the 
Solo de Roma, including the lands called 
Las Chauchinas, which are situated withia 
the boundaries of the Sufo; the same te be 
enjoyed and possessed by 5is Lordship and his 
heirs, in conformity to the constitution and 
laws of the land. 

The Solo de Roma which Lord Welline+ 
ton has accepted, is a large park celebrated in 
Spanish history; inclosed and improved by 
the Emperor, Charles V. remarkable for the 
fineness of its timber and Juxuriancy of its 
vegetation, and for its being the only place 
where there are any pheasants in Spain. It 
is sapposed that Charles V. turned them out 
there. ‘There is only a small humting house 
upon it, which was the retreat of Bernade 
Wall, Minister of Spain, during the later 
years of Ferdinand the VIith and beginning 
of Charles the IIld’s reign. It was granted 
to the Prince of the Peace, and if not injured 
by his rapacity, is a beautiful place. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Dreadful accident. —The following is 
taken from the Aschaflenburgh Gazeue 

On the 13th of July, the river Birse, (at 
Dornach, canton of Soleure,) swelled by the 
rains, overflowed its channel, and under- 
mived the foundation of a house, the pro- 
ptietor of which called for assistance. ‘Tne 
alarm-bell was rong, and a number of persis 
ran to aid the inhabitants. While ewploy- 
ed in this humane office, the house and an 
adjoining wall fell, aad buried twelve of thein 
the rains, 

Near this house and the bridge over the 
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rivér, was an ancient tower, which served as 
a ptison, in which were detained three 
men, who, perceiving the waters gushing out 
from the ground beneath their feet, enireated 
Jondly to be released from their perilous state. 
The gaoler, who had been long deaf to their 
prayers, persuaded that this tower, which had 
stood so many ages, would resist the violence 
of the waters, resolved at last to go and assure 
them that their fears were groundless; he 


found it no easy task to pacify them ; and was | 
engaged in conversation with them when the. 
tower, with a tremendous crash, fell upon the: 


bridge, aud he was killed, with one of the 
—, But the calamity did not end here ; 


r the. alarm-bell had aitracteed to 


bridge a great number of persons of both 
sexes; the ruins of the towers fell ypon the 
bridge, broke it in the cenire, and all those 


upon it were into the torrent, 


many were drowned. About sixty persons 
from Basle, fifiyérum Dornach, and ten fr 
its envigons, are missing, Jt is known that 


were at the ume.of the 
“TURKEY. 


10, and Seignior ano 


-OBSERVANDA INIERNA. 

, Sept.4.—His 1 Hi 
ness the Prince Regent has 
the name ard on the behalf of ‘his Majesty, 
to Be the Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. to- 
his Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Roya the Prince Regent ha 

is ‘Highoess the ince ent is 
also been pleased to appoint Frederic Wise, 
Eeq. t0 be -his Majesty's Consul-General in 
Sweden. 


Bregkwater.—-Fram the .commencement 
of this magnificent undertaking tothe 28th 
Aug.. 125,848 tons of stone have been depo- 
sited in the ocear., on the line appointed dor 
the course of the work. During last week 
only; ,7,040.tons were added to the number.: 
Already does this accumulating but infont 
barrier against the waves, exhibit its influence, 
In eyery gale, while. the sea rages without, 
the water.sithin the, sphere of the break- 
water's effects is almost quiescent. 

Naval end. Military Service —The Com- 
mandes-ineChief tas directed, by a General 
Order, that,no person bound to the sea-ser- 


the 


vice under any indentures, nor any person. 
farnished with an Admiralty protection, shall 
for the future be eulisted into hts Majesty's 
regular forces. 
British Naval Force.—The following state- 
ment of the number and efficiency of the | 


British Naval Force is extracted from the 


official retyros of Sept 1. 

AT SEA, 
dine. fifties frizates. sloops, bombs, brigs. cutters, schooners. 
IN RORT AND FITTING. 
26 26 18 6 15 
GUARDSHIPS. 


a HOSPITAL SHIPS, &c. 
32 4 2 2 |. 0 
IN COMMISSION, 
158 111 7 190 42 61 
IN ORDINARY, 


BUILDING. 


253 41 243 175 12 207) 42 
Total 1045 Vessels. ; 
Of this force there are distributed in the Mee. 
diterranean, Y6 vessels —29 of the line; jn. 
the Channel, 84—16 of the line ; North:Seg. 
and Baltic, 85—8 of the line; off Spain and .» 


Portagal, 70—18 of the line; North America... 
Coast, 71—i1 of the line, 1 frigate. 


Mr, Pitt's Monumeni—in Westminster. 


Abbey,—Jately opened, is placed over the — 


west entrance, at the extremity of the aisle. - 
The congregation rewurming from the choir 
have a full view of the figure. It is of white 
marble, representing him in his robes as 
Changellor of the Exchequer ; his right aga, 
extended, as declaiming in the Hause of 
Commons, On the sight sits the figure of 
History, with a book, recording his conduct, 
attentively looking, with expressive coupte. 
nance, towards the spbject of her peu, On 
the left is the figure of Anarchy chaincd—the 
sword of Discord, a part of which (the hily 
is only to be seen ; ans on the base, in front 
of the principal figure, is this inscription :— 
This Monument 
Is erected by Parliament 


to 
WILLIAM PITT, 
Son of William, Earl of Chatham, 
In testimony of Gratitude for the eminent 
Public Service, and,of regret for the irrepas 
rable loss of that 
Great and distinguished Minister, 
Coneluding with these words— . 
He died on the 23d.of January, 1806, in the 
7th year of his age. 
Presents to the Emperor of Russia, at his 
request.—In addition to the twenty-one vee 
lames of Reports on the Finances of Great 


-Britainaud Ireland, about to be sent to the 


( 
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Emperor Alexander, copies of the maps 
and charts of the harbours and coasts of Great 
Britain, as published by order of the Lords 
of the Adiniralty, are also to be presented to 


his Imperial Majesty. 


Barbary Travellers. —Sadi Hadgi Hamet 
Erzini, hrs son, and suite, lately arrived at 
Portsmouth in the Kennesly Castle transport, 
Sharpe, Master, from ‘Tetuan, in Barbary, in 
whieh city this nobleman holds the important 
and lacrative post of Comptroller or Director 
of the He is traveiling for the par- 
pose of initiating. bis son in the avanners: and 
custoins of Earope, for which object he has 
visited nearly all the European Courts. He 
left the ship under a salute. “The dresses 
of these novel visitors are in the moorish 
stile, and are very splendid ; the attendants 
are fine looking men. It is said that Sadi 
Hadgi Hamet Erzini, is a relative of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. 


Augmentation of Bishoprick.—The bi+ 
shoprick of Bristol is about to receive a con- 
siderable addition to its episcopal revenue, 


through the ineans of the Archbishop of j, 


Canterbury; the valuable rectory of Al- 
mondsford, on the Severn, in the patronage 
of the Bishop of Bristol, having just become 
vacant: but'the presentation to it devolving 
ou his Grace, as an option, he has liberally 
waived his right, on condition that it be an- 
nexed to the See in perpetaity, which will 
raise it from six hundred to -two® thousand 
two/hundred pounds per annom, 


Son of Touissant L'Qveriure: Black 
Preacher.—At a meeting of the Association 
of Independent Ministers of Hampshire, 
Sept. gy, in the New Chapel, Porisea, the 
assembly was addressed by tire son,of Touis- 
sant L’Overture, the former. black .Chief of | 
St. Domingo—the young man lias embraced | 
Christianity with a degree of warmils propor. 
tionate to ts importance, 


Spirited conduct rewarded.—A_ subscrip- 
‘tion has been opened in Yorkshire, in*behalf | 
‘of Mr. Wm. Cartwright, who so bravely 
defended Rawfold mitts against the Luddites. 
The sum subscribed was quickly £3,000. 


Evtensive contract: Beef.and Pork.— 
Lately the Commissioners of the Victualling | 
Board received the biddings, and contracted 
‘for the supplies of Leef and pork for his Ma-, 
jesty’s navy for the ensuing year. Tie total 
ameouht contracted for is-said to be greater than 
in any former instance, aud will exceed 
‘million sterling. Alderman Sir Charles Flower 
‘was the successful bidder, It is said, that 
the average price of the contrdct is £12 53. 
or £12 4s. Od. acask, for beef and pork. 


‘Bullion awards of hatf a mile’ 


tion ‘sterling’ in browght home’ for tie | 


East India Company, was lately landed at 
Dea! from his Majesty's ship Bucephalus,— 
Shortly after way landed atthe same place, 
irom the Bedford 74, arrived from 
the West Indies, about twenty Ave tons of 
specie, in gold aud silver bars, and a quantity 
of gold dust; it was conveyed to Messrs. May 
and bank at Deal, aud fiom thence te. 
the Bank of England, under a strong miliary 
guatd.—The Nereus frizate is expected with 
sone impatience ftom South America, having. 
bullion vu board to a very large ameuut. . 
British Generosity to.an. Enemy 
ment of Capt. Allen of the Argus,’ 
ship, lately taken by His Majesty's ship Peli . 
can, Capt. Maples, off the coast of Leland. 
We feel a satisfaction in recording ‘the ho-= 
nours paid by our codntrymen to a brave offi- 
cer, though an enemy. He appears to have 
softened the evils of. war all in his power 


} greatly to his. praise. Whether the Ameria 


cans would pay the same datics to a Bridsty 


‘officer, we ktiow- not. We ‘rust always ta 


prove ourselves their superiors im genergsity 
nd, less than in skill and intrepidity. 
On the evening of August. 18th, Captain 


4 Allen, of the Ameiican sloop of war Argus, 


breathed his last in the Royal Naval Hospi- 
tal at Plymouth, in consequence of his hav. . 
ing lost one of his legs in the battle with his - 
Mojesty's brig Pelican: the pain of which, 
from the shattered state of the. thigh bone, 
was excruciating. From. the tune the. Are 
gus entered Plymoath harbour till, the hour. 
of ‘dissolution, Capt. Allen. was attended b 
the niust aad eminent sargeons. 
The following tribute to Capiain. Allén’ ts 
taken from an newspaper. 
Ttewould injustice ‘not to rotiee'the 
excellent conduct of Captain Allen, of the 
Argos, allowed the passengers and crews of 
the Betsey and Mariner to remove every arti« 
cle of their ptivate property; and in ‘orfer 


that they might have liberty to do so, ‘he , 


would not suffer one of his offi¢ers or crew to 
be present below while they were employed 
in packing up their effects. ‘Captain Gilberts 
of the Marines, ned left some articles of ‘cas 
bin farnitere behind, which Captain’ Aflen 
aciwally setitafter Him in ‘His boat. “A'great 
coat, belonging to an dfffcer: of one Of the 
captured shipsavas missing, and it was found 
in the possession of one of the. crew of the 


Argus. Captain Allen’ immediately ordered 


the inanto be tied up, and the actually se. 
ceived a severe fingging: Considemble sums 
in specie.were saved by the passengers, as 
Captain Allen would not allow. his ua to 


touch a-single 


Capt. Allen was interred on Saterday, Aug. 
21, when the following was adopied a the 
order of procession. . : 
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Gnuardof Honour. 
of: Roval Marines, 
With the companies of that corps: 

The captains, subalterns, and féld-adjuiant 
(officers with hatbands and scarfs.y » 
Royal. Marine band, 
Viear.and curate of St. Audrew's. 
Clerk of dito. 
THE BEARSE, 
(with the corpse of the deceased:captain,), 


Aviended by eight seamen, laie of the Argus, 


with esape sound their arms, tied with 
Algo eight British captains of the Royal Navy, 
as pallbearers, with hatbaads and sears. 
Captain Allen's sersauis, in MOUNTING. 
The officers, late of the Argus, 1a uniform, 
With erape sashes and Hatbands, two and two, 
John Hawker, E-q-tote American Vice-’ 
andahis clerks. 
Captain Peilowe, coaunissioner far prisoners 
Dr. M‘Grath, chief medicak officer at Mill 
prisomalepot. 
Captains of the Navy in port, 
Marine and army officers, two and ‘two. 
os» Servants of the sAimeriean oilicers, 
tWo aml two, 


Followed very namerons and-resncetasie 


rednue-of 


The procession Malkrisen sat tveire 


o'clock, ‘he coffin was covered wiih a vel- 
vetpall,.on which was spread the Agre:can 
under which the action was fought, 
and whereupon the hat and sword of the de- 
ceased were laid, On the coffin being 
moved to the heayse, the guard saluted; and 


when deposited in the hearse, the procession 


moved forward, the band playing the ‘* Dead 
March in Saul.” On arrival near the chureh, 
the guard halted, and clubbed arms, single 
files inward, shrough which the procession 
passed into the charch, into which the corpse 
“was ‘carried, and deposited in the centre 
aisle, whilst the faneral service was read by 
the reverend vicar, after which it wa3_re- 


moved and interted in the south yard, (pass- . 


‘ing through the guard inthe same order from 
asto the church) on the right of Mr. Del- 
Midshipian of ‘the Argus, who lost 
“both legs imthe*same action, and was buried 
the preceding evening. 
Preservation —Some days ago 
eral men were overwhélined in a mine, by 
falling ‘in large quantity of earth. 
The following letter anuounces their aliiost 
miraculous preservation: 
Wolverhampton, August 17. 
The miners, &c. contiuued their exer- 
tions w selieve the sufferers with increased 
activity, and yesterday (Monday) morning at 
four oclock, having nearly driven through to 
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the stall in whieh they were, one of them was 
heard to call out, * work more to the left ;” 
and, by o’clock at noon,’ eight of the 
men, and the bow were found alive: only 
One 18. HOWs Missing: aud it is supposed the 


sand, &eefell upon andinstantly buried him. 


Whentit became generally known that the 
men were jiting, many. huwdreds of persons 
assembled from the viciuity, end at half-past 
four iu the afternoon, she man was 
brought up the shaft of the pit, supported in 
the skip by Mr. Fereday and avother per- 
son: As they were brought up, they were 


conveyed in a coach, accoapanied by two 


medical men, te their respective homes. And 
thus, afier adreadful confinement of near/y 
seven cays, in comemplauon of which the 
mind shruks with without light, 
without the gmaljest marsel of food—shut up 
in the bowels, of abe earth, with only the 
dsoppings of water which fell from the roof. 
ings of the cavity in, which they were con- 
fined, and waich they caught in an iron pot, 
accidentally lefuin the pit, were these nine 
human beings pravidentially preserved from a 
premature grave! ‘Too much praise cannot 
be given to the neighbouring «medical aud 
other geutlemen, who promptly assisied on 
this occasion, They are all, likely to do well.” 

Improvement prosecuted.—At the Maid- 
stone Assizes, a proseciition “was the 
instance of the City of Conserva- 
tors of the-River agdinsé MreRosser, 
whio is possessed of considerable on 
the banksof the Thanves, in the nefgttbour- 
hood of Gravesend... He had converted the 
front of a wooden lime-wharf into atstone 
front, and the Kast: insisted that he ougtit pre- 
viously to have a grant‘from them 
for the alteration. It was,provedi that the 
Lord Mayor,’ upon viewing the work, with 
the Citv,officers, had declared that (agre could 
be no objection to the alteratian ihe 
defendant refused to ask a.grant ftom the 
City, it was indicted as a nuisances ydord El- 
-lenborough made some observations,as.1o the 
impropriety of. the City's.taking seis far en- 
cioachmenty which Wey were bound vo pre- 
vent. The Jury, which was special, and 
several of whom had viewed the premises, 
decided against the City. Se: 

Law oppressively administered.—At the 
Assizes at Norfolk, Sainael Mills and John 
Root were charged with having Felomious/y 
stolen oysters from au oyster-bed withia ine 
limits of the port of King’s kyne,'the pro- 
perty of the mayor and burgesses of the said 
borough. There was a second indictment oa 
the same case, for a misdemeanor. 

The Lord Chief Baron animadverted on 
the present prosecution in terms of much se- 
verity.—-He said it was a disgrace to” the 
Corporation of Lynn to try this question 
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vo the connner they bad done; that it was in 
for nothing mare than an action of trespass, 
eight, brought in the shave of a 
and thre on a principle 
to the sear datoas extent it 
nas capiple of reaching, would make a man 
‘rable ta very hravy penaluce, who should 
staale ogster away from the grounds in 
for ine sole purpose of sewing that 
ne not acquiesce in the mghi of Fshery 
by the Corporation of Lynn, 

Lordsiip added, in sepport of 
Dad oot adduced such evidence 
at sartefactory to inind; aud he 

Devefore direct ihe Jury to acqnit ihe 

hoping that ne should never have 

4 ne befure hin agaio. 

af’ he nalia —Sndbury Cor- 
ately the Shen's Oificer, uader 

exceation the Corporation of 
of Sudbury, entered the Pown- 

ad seized and removed the property, 
of the Mayor's Gowa, other 
verooha, seales, weights, stall staff, be- 
tween 260 and S00 buckets, fire cromes, 
chests, &e which, nave been since exposed to 
public sale by auction. The levy under this 
execution is for the amouut of the fared casts, 
in a trial fu/! theee years ago, decided tn the 
King’s Benelk between Vir. Shave and the 
Corporation g-when a verdict, with @osis, was 
giver that gentleman's favour, estanlishing 
his elama tu the freedom of the Borough, 
which dispuied. Tis process has uo: been 
adopted isti after repeated applications for the 
money, Tae Corporation fancied itself im- 
personal, 

Bread Assize.—The fallowing is an ad- 
stract of the new act of parliament for regu- 
lating the returns of all persons who sell 
wheat and wheaten flour. Millers, bakers, 
and ‘ealers are particalarly interested in the 
re ulations, as they-are subject to penalties 
for von-ca npliance with them; as also those 
to whom the execution of the act is confided. 

The wnayor of the borough, and two or 
more justices of the county, within their res- 
pective jurisliciions, where it shall be deem. 
ed expedient to regulate ihe price of assize of 
bread, are authortzed to appoint a fit and 
proper person (aot being acorn-ficior, aiiller, 
baker, wo receive weekly returosut the 
prices and quantities of wheat aod wheat four 
bought or sold, to be called * Reeviver of 
Assige Returns.” Aci provides for such re- 
turns ; also tar obtaining returns where no 
sutlicient market is beld; for returas being 
made vn declarations, uader a forfeiture , for 
receiver of assize selurns to make up a general 
return, for setting the assize; assize 10 be in 
force nui exceeding seven days in the borough, 
and not exceeding fourteen days in any ien- 
dred or division of the county. There are 
provisions for punishing persons refusing, or 
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making false returns, and fur ascertaining 
correctness of returns, The act appears tu 
contain provisions necessary for giving fgll 
and due effect to the measure ; comprehen. 
sive and plain tables are also subjoined, for 
regulating the price and assize. 

Assize of Bread not fired.—The Moyor 
and Justices of Bath having taken into consi. 
deration the Act of Parlismeut of the last 
Session relrring to the Price and Assiae of 
Bread, which took effect August 0, have 
resolved to try the experiment of leaving 
the bakers to the natural competition of rade 
as tu price; and to confine their owii duties at 
present to the gua/rty and weight only of 
bread sold within their jurisdiction. 

The Mayor of Norwich has adopted the 
same course of conduct. 


Caurion: Proof of Cannon carelessly cong 
ducted. Newcastie upon Tyne.—Lately, as 
the workinen of Messrs. ake and Co, 
were trying some new ordnance neat their 
foundry ai New Woolwich, near Gateshead, 
two balls missed the bank against woich the 
were to be fircd, and passed into Gateshea 
One of them strack the house of a linen-¢ra- 
per, shivered one of the windows to pieces, 
and rebounded into the street with such vio- 
lence as to break the flags; the other ball 
fell at the west end of Pipe-well gate, with- 
out doing any damage. 

Caution fo Servants and youtheeAn ins 
quest was held at Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
ou the body of James Cox, an infant about six 
months old, found lying dead on the pillow 
near his muther, with various discojourations 
on tie skin, usually rema:ked in cases of pul 
son from deadly night-shuae. It appeared in 
evideuce, that a few of these petuicivas. bers 
ries had bees gathered by a boy On the pre- 
ceding Saturday, avd left with some children 
at play, among whom was a gitl who: had 
the care of this infant; and although’ the 
fact could not be ascertained, strong suspi+ 
cions were induced that the death of the 
child had been occasioned by the effect of this 
deleterious vegetable, and the Jury returned 4 
verdict—Died ly the visitation of God. 


Caution to Ladies, students in drawing. 
—-A inost melancholy and fatal accident hap- 
pened lately at Wiukfield Pack, the seat of 
William Blane, Esq. A vaung lady, Miss 
Blane, danghier of Sir G. Blarie, havi 
gone out early in the mornitig, as she was acs 
customed to do, to sketch views of the placi-, 
happened to seat hetseif pov a stool, 
which she carsied with Her, cloge to the head 
of the pond, and her beipg iusecarely 
fixed, she fell from it into the wafer) Th 
body was not found til! past tenvo’elock, and 
as she went out sdon alter seven o'clock, it is 
probable that it might have been. some time 


‘au the water, Every meany weré tried, and 
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continued for many hours, to restore anima. 
tion, but unfortunately withour effect. She 
was a lady in the bloom of youth, endowed 
the most rare accomplishasents and 
finest dispositions. 
Steam Barge.—Last month a new steain 
barge left Yarmouth for Norwich, and on its 
i passage excited a co siderable degree of cu- 
riosity ; numbers of persons hastened to the 
Bul tiver to see it pass. Jt 1s moved by a number 
of oars somewhat in the shapé of a barn 
shovel, txcd on each side of the vessel, round 
an axis, which is turned by a small steam 
engine. Its rate of goiag was about five miies 
aphour. It has since gone regularly between 
Norwich and Yarmoutt., price 6d. each person. 


Ann Moore,—Tris highly notorious eha- 
racter voluntarily quitted ber late residence at 
Tutbury, on Thursday the oth iast, about 
seven o'clock, said she is to take 
up her avode with some relation ér ae- 
quaintance in the neizhboothoad of Abbots 
Bromley. She was conveyed in anopen cart, 
with such part of ber household furmiuure as 
she had not previously She was carricd 
to the cart wrapped up in woollen, her face 
i not being exposed, Althongh there had been 
considerable popular clamour during the 
early part of the two preceding evenings, 
whien it was known she was prepariag to de- 

part, yet those who were collected on ‘Thurs. 

day morming did pot interiupt the proceed 
“ngs, and she went away without molestation. 
Tris now generally waderstood that ber peeu- 
Diary circumstauces are not What beve been 
so frequently reporied. In the time of her 
success she permitted her daughter to revel in 
the most foolish exiravagance, and it appears 
they are now experiencing the consequences 

ef their infamous course of file, 


Eccnomica! Mode of cutting Cauliflowers 
—Instead of cutting off the whoie heads of 
cauliflowers leave part on, of the sizeof a 
gooseberry, and all the leaves ; second and even 
third heads wiil be formed, aud thus they may 

eaten for twoor three months : whereas, 

at present, by cutting the heads completely 

beds of cauliflowers are gone in 
or three weeks, 


Bath Stone introduced into London.—The 
facility which the Canal Navigation now 
furnishes to the carriage of the Bath stove to 
London, promises au increased beauty in the 
buildings of the metropolis: the fromt of ihe 
Shakespeare Tavern, now erecijng in Russell- 


species of stove, and the ease with which it 
is cut by a common saw is a matier of much 


wonder to the spectators. 


Powder Mills blown up—On Saturday 
morning, Aug. 21, at about 25 minutes past 
ox o'clock, two of the powder-mills at 
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street, Covent-Garden, is facing with this | 


Powder Midls blown up. 
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Hounslow blew with tremendous exploe 


sions. The reports, which toox place with 
ouly a momentary 1 terval bet reen them, 
were heard for upwards of twenty miles round, 
At Keusington and Brompion the shocks res 
seambled those of an earthquake, and the cons 
cussion of the air was so extraordinary as to 
ring bells hung in gardens in these 
paris. ‘Tiree persons, it is said, fell vietuns 
to these explosions; the cause of which, as 
must generally be the case in such events, 
cannot be ascertained, 

Discovery and Calculation: Gompound 
Interest versus inrinsic Valued digging 
the foundaion of the new Pheatre at Barn. 
well, lately, a valuable amrique. eoin was 
fouad by ove of the labourers, with a perfect 
impression af Queen Eiizabeth, enriched with 
her titles as Queen of England, &c. date #600. 
Had the coi at that time been put ont ta 
interest, it would now have amounted to. the 
sum of £104,728. but may be purchased by 
antiquarians for a much less price, 

Bidge.—Saturday, Auzost 10, 
the first stone for the abutinepts.on ibe Surry 
side of the above bridge was lanl by Prince 
Char.es, eldest son of the Duke of Brunswiek 
Ocls, who was present during the cere.nony, 
with several Nobility and Gentry, wha 
were attended by the Directors, Engineer, 
and other Othicers of the bridge. 


Hunoverian Money comed —Orders have 
beew gwen by Goverument for the covmag: of 
Hanoverian) Maney, which will dis- 
patched, ata proper opportunity, for the pays 
menatof our own solchers oa the Continent, 
and of the German troops employed in our 
service, 

Catholic Clergy—elt has been announced 
from the War-othce, that an allowance will 
be made to the Romaw Catholic Clergemea 
who attend the forces, for performing Divine 
Service. 

Remarkable Health of French Prisoners. 
—We have asuch satisfaction in stating, that 
on a late inspection by Commissioner Boyle 
and Dr. Baird, of the French prisoners at 
Fortot, Porchester, and on board the prison- 
ships in Portsmouth harbour, it appeared, 
there were on'y 154 patents tn the hosprtals, 
out of 20,680 prisoners: These were all slight 
cars; Dot one of any acule disease. 

Petrifaction: human body —Sic Alexan- 
der Cochrane, who bas just returned from 
the Government of Gaadatoupe, we are in- 
formed, bas brought over a most singular 
production, fownd in tbat island, Jt is a 
larye petrifaciiong enveloping a human body, 
This curiosity is to be removed from. the 
Cressy man of war, in which it came, and 
sent by water to the Tower, from whence it 
will be eventually deposited ia the British 
Museum, 
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Caleulation.— Piscine fecundity,—A meet- 
of the Gloucester Severn Association 
place at the Tolsey, in that city, lately, 
‘when agentleman exhibited the following 
- Statement of the benefits likely to accrue from 
the effectual preservation’ of the salmon 
fisheries in the Severn.” He had carefully as- 
certained the number of egys in the roe of a 
salnon weighing 17ib.: they amounted to 
11,350: Supposing each egg to yield a fish 
of the qtaatity food ties produced 
would equal five tons; the same number at 


10lbs each, "would vive fifty tons; and 100. 


spawners of the suine weight, would give uo 
Jess than 5096 tonsa quantity of haman 
Sood equal w the produce of ten thousand acres 
of wheat at fenty bushels per acre, when 
converted into flour, at the rate of 5ulbs. per 
bashel, 


Tac on Carriages not used, remitted — 
Commissioners for the Assessed ‘Taxes 
having Uetermined, in the case of Mr. Lee, 
of Chelsea, that carriages, if not used, though 
kept, ate not liable to the duty s—Thev, 
therefore, relieved the appellant. —Vhe Sur- 
veyor for the Crown being dissatisfied with 
this determination, upod the groaad that the 
cerriave having been hept, (thongh nor used) 
between the siti of April i811 and the 5th 
of April $812, the appellant was liable to the 
duty for the same, under the Act of the 5ed 
Geo. LH. 93. schedule D. No. @. Rite the 
, Ist. required the case to be stated for the opi- 
nion.of the Judges, according to the directions 
of the Act of Parlitment in’ that behalf ; 
which is stated accordingly. ° 
R Ravrorp, Pro. Chairman. 
Joun Groome. 
Browne. 
Tuos. WetaereLd. 
17th June 1813. 
We are of opinion that the determination 
of the Commissiguers is 
A. THomsoyn, 
A. CHAMBRE, 
Woon, 
J. BayLey, 
VY, Gress. , 
Land Tax redemption. —By the Act lately 
passed for redeeming the land-tax, owners of 
houses, to which not more than a quarter of 
an acre af ground is attached, may redeem 


their land-tax at 18 yeass’ puschase, which 


will produce upwards of 5$,per ceut, for the 
money laid out. 


New Lawreat.—The laureatship has been 


given to Mr. Southey. Mr. Croker, the Se- 
cretary of the Adavitulty, ‘applied in his 
half to the Prince Regent; who is said to 
have replied, that Mr. swuthey’s exertions in 
the Spanish evase were alone a suilicient rea- 
sou for giving him the picference.. Returoing 
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from his audience with the Prince, Mr. Cro- 
ker met the Earl of Liverpool, and the 
Marquis of Hertford, the latter of whom, it 
appeared, had promised the appointment. to 
Mr. Walter Scott. ‘The point was therefore 
left to be settled between Mr. Souttiéy and 
Mr. Scott; when the latter, thougl the 
would not admit that be was the greater 
readily assented that he was the richer poet o 
the two; and, as the emolument was of more 
consequence to Mr. Southey, the laurel was 
awarded to that gentlewan. 


The following is a list of the English 
laureats: — John Skelton, by some called, 
(doubtful) Poet Laureat, died 1529; -E. 
Spencer, died 1598 9; S. Danicl, ded 1019; 
Beno Jonson, died 1627; Sir W. Davenant, 
died 1668 ; J. Dryden, disimssed, being 
a‘Papist, in 16883 ‘T. Shadwell, died 1692 ; 
Tate, died 17153 N. Rowe, died 1748; 
L. Ensdeu, died 1730 ; C. Crbber, died 1757; 
W. Whitehead, died'1735 ; T. Warton, died 
1700; Hi J. Pye, died 1813 —The salary of 
the laureat is 2100 per annum, with an al- 
lowance for a butt of sack. 


Prize taken at home: Neptune's Bounty. 

A whale of gnormons size was lately towed 
alongside of a South Sea whaler, lying at the 
Morher-bank, Portsmouth, where it was cut, 
up in the usual manner for obtaining “the 
largest quantity of oil. This fish was ob- 
served, on the preceding Friday, following a 
shoalof small fish through the Needtes Pas- 
gage, where it soon found itself on a shingle 
bank,’ with the tide ebbing ; and, consequent- 
lv, votwithstanding the most violent exer- 
lions to get off, remained an easy prize to 
several fishermen. The supposed value is 
£500, A simitaroccurrence never happened 
beiore within the Isle of Wiglit. 


WALES. 

Ancien! Tree fa'len — The venerable oak, 
generally keown by the name of Cybren-yr- 
Ellyl, near Marinion, iv Merioneth, tell 
lately under the weight of age. It appears 
from) Penvans’s Toor, ‘that it must have 


' been old even in the days of Owen Glendower, 


who hid, ia this tree, te body of the Lau- 
castrian Howel Sale, near 400 years ago. 

‘SCOTLAND. 

Roman brass, swords, 
one almost enjire, the other very mugh cgro- 
ded with verdigris, were found a few days 
ago, in a moss, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ayr, 


Vaccination. —Extract ofa letter from Skye: 


It be worthy of notice, thattast 
spring there were about twelve. hund ed 
persons inoculated in, the Isle of Skye with 
the cow-pox, and afterwaids with the 
pox, hat none of them were affected BY ir, 


| ds reported gentleméa wh» inocolhied 
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them. There were more than the above 
number who were not inoculated with the 
cow,pox, all of whom took the smuall-pox. 
This is perhaps as strong a proof as has ap: 
peared of the benefits derived from vacci- 
nation.” 


Destraction of shecp, by ravenous 
unimals.—Jn five parnsbes in the wilds of 
Aberdeenshire, the destruction of sheep, pre- 
vious to 1776, by ravenous avimals, was com 
puted to be equal to half the whole rents ; 
and the game and ponliry suffered in full pro- 
portion ; at that time a subscription was en- 
tered into, whereby foriy guineas were annu- 
ally raised, and apphed in premiums for re- 
maving the evil : this continued for ten years, 
when it 'was found that 634 foxes, 44 wild 
cats, 57 pole-cats, 70 eagles, 2,520 hawks 


‘and kites, and 1,347 ravens, were killed, be- 


sides many which died by poison of of their 
wounds ; and sheep were at length ur perfeet 
safety to pasture in all places@nd at ail eea- 
sons. 
Forward Harvest —The harvest this season 
ekg notonly to be plentifal, bur to have 
en safely lodged in the barns much sooner 
than is usual; and with the advantage of fiue 
weather for getting it in. [a Dalkeith nvar- 
ket, Sept. 1, there was a plentiful supply of 
now wheat : at Haddingion Sept. 3, there was 
a considerable quantity of corn in the 
market.” Tt sold seadily at prices lower than 
for some time past. 

IRELAND. 

Lord Whitworth's Arriva!l.— Dublin, Aug. 
26.—Lord Whitworth entered Dublin Castle 
thes evening, at a quarter past five o'clock. 
His Lordship alighted at the Grand. Portal, 
where he was received by severu! personages 
of distinction, and by them conducted to the 
State apartmeuts. At half-past tive bis Ex- 
eclieney entered the Conacil-chamber, pre- 
eeded by the different Officers of State, and 
followed by hissuite, the Duchess of Dorset, 
many noblemen, and numerous: friends and 
visitors. On his Lordship’s entrance, his in- 
vestiture to the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland immediately took place; when the 
Doke of Richmond resigned, into the hands 
of his suceessor, his high and iniportant trust. 
‘The oaths were administered by the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench... ‘Ihe 
Doke seemed happy in the termination of the 
arduous daties of the Vice-regal oilice. 


Duke of Richmond's Departure, Friday, 
August 27. This morning, half-past 
eleven, ihe Duke of Richmond held an 
wodress Levee at the Casile,. which was 
most numerously alteuded; many of the no- 
bility arrived in towa expressly to pay his 
Grace this last tribute of their respect. At_an 
early liour the sireets of the metropolis 


-litv, 19 a long train of carriages. 


through which his Grace was to pass, in his 
way to the Pigecon house, weie iined with 
soldiery ; and at one .o'cloek his Grace took 
his final depariure trom Duvlin, aitended by 
a crowd of distinguished frends, and foliuwed 
by the Lord Mayor, and various of he nobi- 
Grace 
hod been preceded a few winuics by the 
Duchess of Richmood, the Ladies Lenox, 
awl their avendants, accompamed ny many 
female friends, 

‘LTueir Graces embarked board she Leo- 
nidas frigate, the How Cant. seyurour 


Distillation from Corn allowed —Goxern= 
meot Have given permission te the brie. 
ullers to commence working on the 4th of 
October ; thirty davs after the proclaawauon 
issued to that effeet. ‘This meéisure, while 
it proves a most serviceable finacial resource, 
is an indication of the prosperons harvest, 
and the abuadance of provisions in the 
country. 


JERSEY. 


Rights estal tshed.—An Order in Counes 
was signed on the 1ath of July, confirming to 
the inhabitants of the island of Jersey their 
uneieat rights and privileges felating to the 
elvction of Jurats, and requiring, ** in the 
came and on the behalf of his Majesty, that 
the Royal Court of the island of Jersey do 
forthwith proceed to the election of new 
Jurats, to supply the present vacaucies in the 
said Court; and as anv other vacancies shall 
hereafter happen, that they do proceed, from 
time to time, to the election of new Jurats to 
supply the same; provided that as well the 
present as all fature elections be made accord- 
ing to the Order in Council of the 19th of 
May 1671, whereby it is directed, that none 
should. be admitted to vote at the election of 
Jurats and Constables, except such as con- 
tribute to the pablic taxes and to the provi- 
sion made for the poor, and are masters of 
families. 

Ii consequence of the above order, the 
Royal Court af the Island of Jersey assem- 
bled at the usual place, on Satorday, the Zist 
of July, when the order of the Prince Regent 
was read, and an. election appointed:at .the 
differenr parishes of the island, for Sunday the 
ist day of August. following. The election 
throughout the island was conducted in a 
peaceable and orderly manner ; and on Satus- 
day, the 17th instant, the Court met.again, 
and proceeded on a scrutiny of the votes given 
in the different parishes in the island, when 
it appearing that Charles Le Maistre, Esq. 
Lord of the Mauor of St Owen’s, bad a con 
siderable majority of votes, and no objection 
being made to him by the King’s Procurear- 
General, he was immediately sworn in by the 
Court, to the-office of Jurat, in the room of 
Francis Jaavrin, Esq. deceased, j 
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AN ADDRESS TO APPLICANTS; CONTAIN- 
ING A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE Du- 
TIES AND PRINCIPLES OF THE ORDER OF 
LA TRAPPE; A CONVENT OF WHICH Is 
NOW "ESTABLISHED IN DORSETSHIRE. 


The following Address is a copy of that 
which is delivered Ly the Superior of the 
Abbey of the Monastery of the La Trappe to 
such persons as. apply uncer a profession of 
devotion, We make no remarks 09 the aus- 
terities, and the reasons on which they are 
founded, which are proposed as indispensable 


in this Establishment :—the good seme of 


our readers will enable thew to deteraiing for 
themselves the proper character which belongs 
to ptactices so severe. 


_ Whosoever you are, whom God hath 
inspired with the desire of entering among us, 
{9 consecrate yourself to penance, do not 
imagine, as the world is apt to think, that 
age strength and bodily vigour is necessary 
os that purpose. No; strength of body is 
not requisity ;, as we have instances daily be- 
fore our eves, of persons of avery delicate 
frame and feeble state of health, persevering 
with constancy. But the thing required, is, 
with the assistance of divine grace, GREAT 
COURAGE, GREAT HUMILITY, and a GREAT 
GOOD-WILL, Great CouRAGE, for to un- 
deygo austerities ; GREAT HUMILITY, for to 
renounce yourself in every way; and.a GRBAT 
GOOD-WILL, for to overcome the obstacles 
and temptations, which will perhaps turn 
you aside from what you have undertaken, 

In the-first place, Great couRAGE for to 
undergo austerities..' For “although they are 
nOL great, as they -onght to be for those, 
who, by their state, are obhiged todo penince, 
not only for their own sins, but moreover for 
the sins of others, here is what ¢ou are to 
expeet: 1. To endure great cold in wititer ; 
for the climate is very ‘severe; and never- 
theless the head 1s always bere in the church, 
even during Matins at midnight: in the day, 
you ate not allowed but at 
steutes for a few instants, then only stand: 
inmgi—2. Tovendure grear heat suminer, 
being allawer to wipe off the drops 
of seveat from your forehead with your hand- 
kerchirf: yon are only to turn them aside 
withuyour finger, thatthey aiay not get into 
the and be hiuttful to the sight. Heat 


and cold, however, are but a penance com- 
mon to all mankind; and even the most 
sensual are not exempted from it: 30 that 
those who make a public profession of doing 
penance, ought scarcely to pay any attention 
to it.—3. To rise every day before two o'clock 
in the morning; on Sundays and ordinary 
Festivals, and on all days when the service js 
of twelve lessons, at one o'clock ; and on the 
great Solemnitics, before midnight.—4, Not 
to lean against the wall, when you are sit- 
ling, as tired soever as you may be.—5. To 
make only one meal a-day, during seven 
wonths of the year, or thereabout, and that, 
at the half hour past two in the afternoon ; 
but in Lent, not till the quarter after four. 
Moreover, you will have nothing at table, but 
some potatoes, herbs, roots, or greens, dressed 
without formality, with neither butter nor 
oil, but siniply with salt and water, or at the 
utmost, sometimes, a little milk. When 
supper is allowed, it consists wholly of sallad 
and a little cheese, or some fruit or potatogs 
instead of cheese. You will also find there 
only black or a quite brown bread, and water 
to drink’: nor will it be allowed you to touch 
this, until the superior has given the signal 
for it ; on purpose to mortify a little the inors 
dinate avidity of nature, which often is in 
need of being restrained, when the appetite is 
to be satisfied, however tasteless the food 
itself be ; besides, should you happen to spill 
a few drops of that poor water, or let fall a 
singla morsel of that bad bread, you must 
prostrate yourself on your face to the ground : 
and moreover, you will not be permitted to 
pick and choose out of that wretched fare, 
what is least repugnant to you.—6. To work 
five or six hours a-day, fasting, and sometimes 
longer, at very hard labour.—7. To sing in 
the choir, or pray there on your knees, about 
seven hours a-day ; on Sundays andordinary 
Festivals, about eleven hours; and on greet 
Solemnities, about twelve.—8. To lie on 
boards, when you take your rest after the 
fatigues of the day, with ouly a saiall pillow 
stuffed with straw under your head.—g.. To 
aceonntall tuis for nothing ; and every night, 
before you lie dawn to rest, to go and prostrate 
yourself before the crucifix, and with cont- 
punction of heart, that posture, say the 
psalm, Have mercy on me, O God; according 
ta-ihy great mercy, beg parton of ‘God 
for having dene so litte that day, and for 
having done that liule im so ill a manner as 
likewise to mortify nature a little, which of- 
tentimes seeks, with inordinate eagerness, to 
take its rest, especially when it is fatigaed. 
But when you have the courage necessary for 
all this, remember that you have not yet 
enough . for you must moreover have where- 
with to lead, if God permit it, a life of still 
poverty and mortification ; the Reli- 
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gious of this House, from a spirit of zeal and 
charity, having formed a resolution not to 
refuse any who shall present themselves and 
are duly called. Sutlice it, that we forewarn 
them of what they are toexpect: but if afer 
advising with God, from whom aloue they 
must hope for the courage that is necessary, 
they Consent to come and share in our po- 
verty, Our arins are open to receive them with 
joy, and so much the more, asthe life we 
hold out to thew is the poorer and harder ; 
because it is a surer proof that nothing but 
God leads them to it, a more evident mark 
that they are already in the same di-positions 
as the saints. You must even be the foremost 
to expose yourself to this poverty, by exercis- 
ing yourself in behalf of others, the same 
mercy that others nave shown to you, and 
by receiving them as yourself have been re 

ceived, without difficulty, at the expence of 
yout own ease and convenience, and if re- 
quisite, of what is even necessary to you, too 
happy in being able at that rate to contribute 
to the salvation of one and more. When vou 
have attained this, itis not all: you musi pro- 
ceed still farther ; for, independent of poverty, 
you must moreover be disposed, at least in 
readiness of heart, to undergo thousands of 
hardships and sufferings, rather than retrench 
from one single austerity which you shall find 
established; for none are admitted here, but 
such as havea great zeal for our holy state 
aud practices. You must not, however, be 
apprehensive, that you will be driven to all 
kind of extremes indifferently and without 
discretion ; for our view has been only to re- 
establish the ancient practices of our fore- 
fathers, Saint Robert, Saint Stephen, Saint 
Alberic, and Saint Bernard, all of them ac- 
knowledged for saints in the church, and the 
latter even for one of its Fathers and Doctors; 
and there cannot be illusion and indiscretion, 
in wa! king to the footsteps of one’s forefathers 
and inetitutors, when they themselves were 
saints. 


Iv the second place, GREAT HUMILITY is 
requisite for to renounce orve’s self in every 
thing. Whema person’ fecls bimself able to 


endure all manuter of penitential exercises and 


austerities, he thinks all is completed, and 
thavhe may bol!ly offer himselfat La Trappe 
Oh! the austerities of the body are bat aue 
half part) of penance, and indeed the most 
easy part 00% For it frequently costs much 
nore to bear with patience, to 
renounce one’s own private jadement, and 
detest sclf-will; as our holy Rute requires, 
than to* keep the body “in“ennstraint and sif- 


ferings. -And yet ail thistis 10 be expected 


this monastery, 


Yes, you must endure humiliations: you 
will be reproved in season, and out of season, 
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in privateand in public: sometimes, the very 
youngest of your brethren, from a spirit of 
charity, will lay open your faults, and even 
your most slight neglects, by procliming 
them in chapter; and at all times, whether — 
you are in the right, orin the wrong, 
ther you are guilty, ornat guilty, you must — 
bear it with patience, without being allowed 
to utter a single word that may tend to ex 
cuse you in the least manner; nay, you must 
even humble yourself immediately upoo it, 
exteriorly, by laying yourself prostrate, and 
interiorly, by acknowledging that you are full 
of defecis ; and proceed farther, so as to con- 
ceive joy for being humbled, even thongh it 
should happen that there were a mistake, in 
laying to your charge a fault which you did 
not commit, how grievous soever it might be, 
or that the Superior misunderstood what was. 
said of you; accepting the confusion to which 
it may put you, in the room of that which 
you deserve at the awful tribunal of the Righ- 
teous Judge, for so many sins you have coms 
mitted, and that are not Known by men, nor 
perhaps by your own self, and which it is, 
however, necessary to do away. In fibe, ‘it 
is in view of our having offended the majesty ~ 
of God, and in order to repair this evil, that 


our holy Rule requires us always to walk with 


our eyes cast down, ‘and’ our “head bewed © 
towards the ground. And this’ you must ens 
deavour to practise, without too much effort, 
however, or constraint; for it is a main 
point amongst os, that every thing be done 
with great‘ease of mind, and interior and ex- 
terior peace. 
Yes, you must renounce your own private 


judgment, because you must do all that is 


told you, withoat remark, without reply, how 
little soever you'niay see the propriety of it} 
unless, which God avert, it be contrary t0 the 
law of God, or to the hol Rute, or you have 


good reason to believe that ii is not the fniens 


tion of your Superior. Excepting these ex’ 


traordinary cases, to obey’ without’ delay,’ 


without examiniiig, and with a good heart, 
is our continual practice at all times. ‘Not 
only must yeu renounce your own private 
judgment on all occasions, you must shin 
in mattérs even the most reasonuble ‘anit do 
the things, not because they seeay to you 
be‘ tight, but because they have been 
manded you You must even believe, With 
perfect simplicity, al) that-wall be‘ told you, 
and must be assured there is nothing better, 


“the 


You must forget that you 


and have, incessantly in your min 


_words ‘which were uitered by the sacred fips 
of Eternal Truth, Unless ye becowe “like” 


unto tite ‘children, ye shali not enter into 
the kingdom of heavens" efficiaminé 


cul parvalt, non intrubitisin 
You mrustne longer have any jadgment 
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yourown, but mast conform yourself entirely 
to ihatof your Superior, and even of all your 
brethren without excepiion, for the maintain. 


ing of charity : for if no mention has hitherto | 
been made of that virtue, the reason is, be- 


cause it aust be supposed that it should be in 
the highest degree of perfection ; and to say 
all in one word, it ought to be so perfeci, thar 
notwithstanding the variety of characters, the 
opposition of tempers, the diflercuce of edu- 
cation and of countries which gave us birth, 
there be among 1!] bur one and the same 
iniud, one heart, and one soul; which cannot 
be attained bat by renouncing, on all occa- 
sions, one’s own private knowledge, to. yield 
one’s self up blindly to the light of others. 
Observe, that itis not necessary to have ar- 
rived at this perfecuon from the beginning ; 
but itis sufficient to tend towards it with all 
one’s might; and th s observation is to be ap- 
plied, not only to what T have just now been 
saying, but likewise to all the rest. 

Yes, you must hate and abhor your own 
will. 1, is usual to those who present 
themselves to be admitted amongst us, that 
they must leave it at the gate-way, and we do 
not deceive them, Never will it be allowed 
you to follow it in avy. thing. To see that 
you wish for a thing, will be a sutlicient 
motive at times ta enjyin you quits the con- 
trary, not, as worldiings might do, to con- 
tradict and fret you, but out of love for you, 
and from a regard for your salvation, in order 
to wake you absolutely renounce thas cursed 
selfewill, which, when we have the wisfor- 
tune to lose ourselves, is the sule cause of qur 
damnation. Aud indeed the Saints tell us: 
«Take away self-will, aud bell will be no 
more.” Cesse! voluntas propria, el mon 
infernus. Bat it will nat be enough, Lotto 
do your own will; \ou must, as We Just now 
said, shun it, abhor il, persceute iC: 
abhor it, by bewailiug, without ceasing, the 
misfortune you formerly bad to to'low it: 
must shun it, so as ta Took pou. it as an 
evil, that you ate sometimes obliged. to form 


your, judgment by our self; in which 


case you aust endeavour to obey the intention 
of your Superior, if it he not in your power to 


obey his commands. must,persecute it, tll it, 


be destroyed, by making a pracii¢e in things 
of themselves indifferent, aud which depe d 
ow you, ‘of doing quite the opposite of that 
which you wauld wish to do,, s0 that it be 
sufficient that your owa will prompts you 
todo.a thing, for you do quite thy contrary. 
At least, you must exercise yourself in all this 
continually. i 

In the.third place, you must have a very 
GREAT CQOD-WILL, because ail bis will 
pethaps seem to you rather bard jo the bes ne. 
bing. Yes, a very GREAT GOOD WILL, 30 
as uot to fear sickness, nor even deain iiself, 


but rather to sigh after it like all the saints; 
because, were is werely the change ia the 
regimen of lile, this alove might at first aflecs 
your health in sone, degree ; and the deyil 
will not fail to avail himsel/ of opportu< 
nity to persuade you to look sick. Yes a 
VERY GREAT GOOD WILL; because you must 
be content to be, perhaps, fora] ug time a, 
mere novice. Yes, in a word, a VERY GREAT 
GOOD WILL, because ihe devil seeing that 
you are yoing to escape from bim, will tempt 
you pethapsa thousand different wavs; which- 


you cannot.surnount, but by uniting, over . 


and above, CoURAGB and HUMILITY to 
GOOD-WILL: COURAGE, io stand out wish 
patience, aud even olfer yourself to God to 
suffer temptation as far as 1 shall please hin 5 
HUM:LITY, instuntiy to discover with since 
to him that holds the place of God in 
vour regard, all your thoughts, however ex- 
travagant they may appear to you, and all 
your miseries: and, in fine, a GOOD-WILL, ta 
put in practice ail the means that shall be 
prescribed to you for overcoming temptation, 


This isa short abstract of the life which 
vou desire to embrace. “Think on it, reflect 
upon it, consider it over and over again. 
Above all, consult God, and couceive an ex= 
treme diffidence to yourseif, who can do 
nothing, absoluiely nothing by your own 
strengi; but put a great coufidence in the 
all-powerful grace of God, whocan make a!l 
this to you, the easiest thiug that is, av well) 
as tous Say to yourself, as Saint Augustin 
did, What, ‘cannot Todo what they bave 
done Namquid non-polfero, quod isli et 


iste. “Reflect, that if the way of the crass: 


and of austeriiies has its difficn!ties, so indeed 
has it ulso consolations, Men see the 
cross,” saith oar holy Father Sauna Bernord, 
but they see not the that attends 
it.” Crucem vident, unctionem non vident. 
cds this unetion, these consolations, that are 
the cause why many Religious of this House, 
even amidst painsanterior and exterior, would 
not change their stare tor all the diadews of 
the earth. Lo fine, take resoivtion make 
the experiment, at least during some time, 
and do not be deterred from: attempting a 
trial, on whieh, it may be, your salvation 
depends, ‘This, however, L say only fog 


those, whe feel themselves strongly auracted 


10 thys holy state by the call of God. May 


this skeich of our plan of life not dejeet vou, 


but on the infla ne you with a holy 
ardour fos this teoly state. Such is oar mast 


atdemt wish, and what we are going to ask of © 
the. Lond with our whole heact lor you. 


* ,* The founder of this order was a French 


officer, who became disgusted with life, i 


consequence of disappointed expectations. 
34 
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— 
PARLIAMENTARY HIsTOKY. 
Cuar. VIL. — Melstone Election — Corn 
Cragan's Case—Vote of Cre- 
dit—Eas! tHill—V te of Thanis io 
Lod Wellington— Royal Assent ty various 
Buls Mock Auction Bill ~Proragaiion 

of Parliament. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 21. 


Helstone Election. 

“Special Report of the Committee on the 
Helstone Elettion, containing a charge against 
the Duke of Leeds, agreed to by the House. 
—It appeared that the Duke bad bonght the 
yepresentation of that Borough for the consi- 
deration of his paying £1,700 per vear, ‘he 
amount of the poor raies; and had, in conse- 
quence, nominated two persons — Afier siat- 
ing this, among other circumstances, 

Ir Swan moved, that the Attorney Gene- 
gal be ordered to proseeate George Frederick 
Duke of Leeds —Noes 55; Ayes 52, 

Corn Trade. 
The motion for going into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the Corn Trade being 


opposed, the House divided—for the motion | 


57; against it 27. The House went into a 

Gommittee and the resolutions were passed. 
[The, were subseque tly p stponed, at the 

motion of Mr. ant and at length 


dr 
The Kae India Bill brought up by Lord 


Casilereagh, and read a first time. 
Tuesday, June 22. 


Mr, C:ogan's Case. 
Lord A. Hamilton rose to make his motion 


in behalf of Mr. Crogan. He said, from what, 
passed last night, the House would be 
guilty of partiality if they continued Crogan | 


had 


in his canhiement; it was only proved he 
had endeavoured to ieturn two persons ; in 
that of Inst night the act had been performed 
-There,was another point material, which was 
thatthe man could.not conscientiously petition 
the House, and it wasa rule of the House, 
which lie bad more than once opposed, that 
. when a person was confined ‘by the judgment 
of that House, he could not be Jiberates 
-wpless by petition, But Crogan could not 
the Home without acknowledging 
Arimgelf guilty of perjury, whereas he meant 
ty prove his accusers guilty of that offence. Un 
these. grounds be moved, ‘* that Thomas 
Crogan be called to the bar of the House to- 
morrow, discharged,” 
» Mr. Cochrane Jobasion a letier from 
Crogan, stating circumstances of severe pu- 
nishment, privation, and oppression, 
- The House divided. Ayes 77; Noes 59. 
A Select Came ites appointed.to enquire 
into the cireuustances of Mr. Crogan’s-treat- 
mentin Newgate. A 


Parliamentary History. 
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Lord. Castlereagh moved, the adjourmed 
Resoiption for the propayation « f Christianity 
in India, “Theebjectoi this Resolution was 
ta communicaie mors!_and re! gious jufgrma- 
tion jo the natives of India, by a regula) 
adaussion of who would 
placed under the licence of the Directors, and 
the eontrowl of the boeal authorities Jodia; 
and it was thes these pree. ations 
would prevent the peaee of the couniry from 
heing aistarbed. ‘The House divided —tor 
the Resolution @9 agaist it 30 

Wednesday, June 

Thomas Crogan was put to the Bar, and, 
after a severe admoni ion from the Speaker, 
was ordered to be discharged on paying his 
fees. 

House of Lords, Monday, Jane 28. 
Vote of Credit, 

Lord Liverpool brought down a mes age 
from the Prince Regent, relative to a 
Credit, which his Lord-hip stated 
millions. 

[Pie same was also addressed to 
of Commons. } 


Wednesday, June 30. 

Lord Borringdon, at the of the 

Lord Chancellor, withdrew the Bb to pre- 

‘vent the propagation of the Swall Pox, in 

order to introduce it next session mm a Mar, 
correct state. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 98. 


Report of the Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the treatmerit of Thomas Crogan, 
while in Newgate, stated, that he had noé 
been treated severe 
manner unusual, 

Tuesday, June 29. 

Bill to amend the ict passed Jast sessions, 
registering Births and: Burials, read a fitst, 
time. of 
Alderman Athras moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill 10 repealso much ‘of the Act, 43d 
of Goo. LiL. relates tothe importation of 
cotton wool in neutral ships, 

The motion was opposed by ministers, and 
the Louse divided ;--for ithe shotion 66 


y, impropeily, or in ‘aby 


against it OF. 
Wednesday, Jone 20... 

On bringing op the Report of the Vote of 
Credit, Mr. Whitbread moved" da addtess to 
the Prince Regent, which expressed, gene- 
rally, a hope that his Royal Highaess would 
lose no Opportunity which might present 
for restoring peace, — withqut '@ 


division. 

Thorsdoy, July, 

Kast India Bit: { 

dinto-a Cammitiee on the kndia - 


“ 


House went 


The clauses relative to the China tride-en!' 


© 


| = 

| 

ll 

| 

| | | 

\ 

| 


a division took’ place on each, bot care 


_tradgr, by Jtineraat, auctionsess,. tread a first 
time. 


read third timesand passed. 
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the propagation of Christianity, were opposed, 
ied in the affirmative, 
“Yn Committee on ‘the East India Bill, Mr. 
W. Dundas moved, that there should be one 
Scorch clergyman at each of the three greit 
Presidencies.— For the motion 18; against 
.. House of Lords, Wednesday, July 7. 
Phanks to Lord Wellington: 

Afier a suitable panégyric on the subject of 
his motion, by the Earl of Liverpool, the 
thanks of the hes were unanimously voted 
to Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, 
for the energy and distinguished skill with 
which he has conducted the late operations of 
the in Spain, and yparticalarly for 
the splendid victory which he obtained over 
the enemy, in the neizubourhood of Vittoria; 
Followed by votes of tharrks to the officers 
aud army under his command, &e. 

Saturday, July 10. 
Roywl 

The Roval Assent given by commission to 
the £4,000,000, and £1,000,000 Exchequer 
Bilis Bil, to the English Insolvent Debtors’ 
Bill, to the New Street Bill, &c. in.ali wen- 

-five, The Commissioners were, the Lord 

hancellor, Lord Cholmondeiey, and Lord 
Buckinghamshire. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, July 6. 
Auction Bil’. 

A new Bi “eo the frauds on the 

ferenue, and injury done to the fair 


Wednesday, July 7. 
bord ‘Wellingtoi's Ewate, Lord Nelson's 


Estate, the Ship.owners’ Ritief, the Jadzes’ | 


Salaries, and the Warehonse Stores Liils, 


Pheahanks of the House cored unanimous- 
ly the Marqgnis of Wellingtoa, ‘to the ge- 
neral officers, mniler his command, (Ge. 
nerals.Sir Rowland Sirs Phomas Gra- | 
bam, the Eatlof Dalhousie, Generals Stewart, | 
Oswald, Morray, Vandeletir, Lowry, | 
Cole, Baron Bock, Ke, and to the non- 


cotnmissioned officers, and privates the 
“powers: yainester, whose! rab has Geen 


army, Thanks also vated to Marshal Beres- | 
ford, and the, Portnguese officers, and army, | 


Mminunicsted to them by Marquis of Wel. | 
American Cotton Bill ordered for this day r 


three 
Iu Committee on the East Todia Bill, Mri | 


House of Lords, Thursday, July 15. 
ey Bill to restrain the practice of ing- 
culation from the Small Pox, read a first thine. 
Friday, July 
The second Bill this session,> relative to 
Mock Auctions, was, onthe motion of Lord 
Lauderdale, thrown out. 
House of Commons, Tue-lay, July 13. 
Oa the motion of Lard Caslereagh, monn 
ments were ordered to be erected ju St, Paul's 
Cathedralto the memory of General Bowles, 
Sir W. Mvers, Colonel Cadozan, and, Major 
Gen, Brock, The three former,had gloriously 
fallen in the Peninsyla, and the laiter in 


Canada. 


House of Lords, ‘Tuesday, July 20. 
The Royal Assent given’to the S:ipendia 
Curates, Admiralty Regisirar’s and severa 
otter Bills.” “Phe Tirdia Bill, Ship-owners’ 


‘Relief’ Bill, Windso? Forest, Norwich Union 
Insurance Bills, and the Trinity Bill; werg 


read a third tume and passed. 
Wednesday, Jitly 

The Royal Assent was given by ¢commiss 
sion to the remaining Bills which bad been 
passed by their Lordships in the course of the 
week. Among them were the india Charter 
Bill, .Stipendiary Curates, Trinity Doctrine 
Cam Navigation, Ship-owners’ Retief, and 
Windsor Forest Bills, aud a number of others, 
both ‘public and pr vate, 


Thursday, July 22. 


Parliament ‘prorogued by H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent in person : omAwhich occasion 
Hi oR. delivered a most gtac: specci 


frumtie throne. Vade paye 


Panorama, Ofice, Seplemler.27 5, 1213. 
A string of cofiparisons, each striving to 
obtain presents for the 
alloon ‘suaring ‘to a vaet heivh Blirsting 
(anhappy Pilatre du Of we 
Hiad forewarned Liat, petsonallvy,! preti- 
pitating to earth, the enin 
below; those who had confided ty 


ong ; but who has outisat his ; 


and t6 the Spanisli officers and army; to, be } and loses, at throie, all, "and all. 


that deceitful Furtune iad ‘poured his 


| lap; duped by favdars"not intended to be 


lasting; by a presumption not in hature to 
be realized :—A highwayman, the next ia 
order after a yamester, whose violence has 


+ 
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Horner proposed inat the Chaplains at | plindered the unprotected,’ whose ferocity 


of Presidencies should be of the has defied? low and justice, whose cseapes 


Church of Scotland.—The Committee di- have renilered ‘hiov fanvousthe wondei Zul 


videdewsfor the amendment 32 ; against | flying highwayman !—But te of thieves 
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deserts his profegé; the new Drop fulfils his | 


destiny, amidst thousands of applauding spec- 
tators; he sinks, ** Damn'd to everlasting 
famie.” 
Not’ single reader can be at a moment's 
Joss‘to point out the mah whow these similies 
suit, Public opinion has already fixed them 
on thé Desolator of fations ; and even his 
partizans stand aghast at the perils which 
their former hero, their former deity has 
drawn aroand hiuy. Atthe present moment, 
hevis pressed on all sides. ‘Paking Dresden 
ce we (whieh he has carefully fortified) 
to the east dies Silesia, where he has expe- 
rietced' ‘a loss of from 30 to 40,000 men, 
under Macdonald by the Russian arms, in 
spite of his:most active endeavours to support 
his-fugitive troops. 
them long enouzh to be of real use; and the 
* frightful climate” of Germany, by its in- 
cessant’ rains, has emulated the destructive 
wers of a Russian winter in its incessant 
rosts. The swollen rivers cutoff all retreat; 
what the Russian sword spared the irresist-- 
able torrents bore away to inevitable des:ruc- 
tion, ‘To the South, Buonaparte stole a few 
marehes towards Prague, intending to put 
thateity in his pocket sdently, bot the enemy 
apptoaching Dresden, recalled him from his 
prey, wheu withinsight of it. To the West, 
the Austrians threatened bis strong hold— 
they were fiercely encountered, —they re- 
treated; but in their retreat they cut off a 
complete corps of 30,000 men; of which 
twosthirds; with its commander (General 
Vandamme) and all its stores fell into their 
hatids. ‘fo the North, his attempt on Berlin 
has failed. He first directed Oudinot to carry 
thai city: Oudinot was checked: he super: 
sede@ him by Ney, Ney got routed: he 
assisted Ney in person ; his efforts were in 
vain}’ and ii is said, that his personal presence 
has served only to render his defeat more illus- 
triotts, and his position more desperare. The 
Crown’ Prince of Sweden (Bernadoue) has 
turned ithe scaies completely against his old 
associate ; and thus has proved himself more 
than his match.* 
hose who are adepts in military calcula- 
tiom suppose, that about twenty days have 
cost Brioniaparte upwards of 109,000 men 
nearly 300 pieces of cannon; six or eight 


* Betnadotie aflirms that he could be still 
farther n his mutch. On seeing the 
cavalry anied from England at Siralsund, 
he observed to ately. arrived 
in this country, were bead. of 
** sixty thousand such troops, I would dispate 
the prize of the French empire with 
partic, in the Plainede near Paris: 


4 Sonie say that troent four days have cost 
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Eagles ; from 1,000 to 1,500 ammunition 
waggous: and what he may think (and fiud) 
more than all these—no small part of his mi- 
litary reputation. —— Fer ourselves, we cane 
not but add to out calculstion the losses ex» 
perienced by the Allies, the thousands who 
defend thei: country at the expense of their 
lives, the ten times, or twenty times greater 
namber rendered miserable for lite ; by pri- 
vation of their earthly comforts, hopes, and 
supports: ——The havack made by dire and 
diabolical Ainbition !—Let_ the angel. of de 
struction caiculate all these with delight: we 
shudder; we turn away; we are dismayed, 
aud revolted. 

But amidst our dismay we find consolation : 
It is that this destruction of our 
species should contiune, at this rate. Jt must 
cease, and that ere long. Whoever seis bis 
estate, his.life, on the cast of a die, concludes 
the game when that cast is decided When 
the Jast man is killed, then ceases war, with 
all its horrors. 

It is impossible for us to command off our 
eye from fixing, in the first place, on the most 
important operations now passing in Saxony : 


_ more orderly writers, less obedient to the 


impulse of sympathy, would have begun this 
paper by remindiug their readers that last 
month they stated generally the rupture of 
Buonaparte’s Armistice, the breaking up of 
Buonaparte’s Congress, and the declaration 
of war made against him by Austiia. If we 
did wot fear being charged with partiality, 
this were a proper place at which to shew the 
nature and the number of the false steps 
taken by the Head of the French Ernpire. 
Ofien have we poiyfted out his capital errot 
in mal-treating thé Pope,—his folly in abusing 
the confidence of the Spanish people, and 
their king ;—there he was deceived by his 
own craftivess; for what woftse cou/d have 
happened to his interests and designs, than 
realiy has happened, had Ferdinand been 
seated on the thrune of hig country? What 
is the probability that Ferdinand would not 
have sought sduie remission to the sufferings, 
of his subjects, if a compromise with their 
oppressor, tong before the present’ period? 
What king, what ministry, could have ad- 
vised the continuance of those sacrifices whieh 
Spain has been called 6n to make, and 
acinaily has made, year after-year, and eon- 
tinues making at tis moment? “And what 
but the extreme wickedness “of Buonaparte 
(folly apart) tas defeated his parposes, which 
might have been realized, had they been 
less ous? Corsummate folly it was, 
that prompted him to enter Russia with a 
force, which, had it beeu directed against 
Spain, must have teudered resistance 
Jess. Had one hilf of the troops which, 


him 140,000 men, with their armamentafa. 


perished in Russia overrun the Peninsula, _ . 


what ratioual prospect bad that country 
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of maintaining its liberty? War in the 
South} ‘and war in the North, at the same_ 
instant, was more than the tyrant could 
manage. He foresaw his fate: he entered 
Rassia with a heavy heart: he quitied it, no 
longer master of Bathpe. He raised vast 
levies of Conscripts to supply, the place of the 
veterans entoubed amidst heaps of suow, At 
the first sanguinary battle the youths saw, 
they fled (se vélandérent] disbanded them- 
selves, forsook their ranks. He desired an 
Armistice, during which to train these 
troops: the same interval gave the same op- 
portunity to his encunies, and the conclusion 
of the Armistice finds Austria ranged against 
him, in addition to the other confederates, 
with their augmented powers. Yet to Aus- 
tria he was allied by family connection ; and 
Austria had suflered to her very heart of 
heart” in’ foriner opposttion to his will. So 
latéas August 4, the Emperor of Austria was 
not resdlved on war against Buonaparte ; that 
is to'sdy, he continued to persuade bimseif 
that bis hopeful son-in-law might pav_ some 
deference to bis patethal counsels. He was 
undeceived; and up arms, in defence of 
himself and Europe, against the further ag- 
gressions of the blaod-thirsty Corsican. Every 
Frenchaiao killed by an’ Austrian soldier, is: 
a loss to’ which Buonaparte was not exposed 
before the institution.and prolongation of his 
Armistice’ 
The following are said to, have the 
terms insisted on by Austria, as preliminary 
to any negociation: — That the duchy of 
Warsaw should be abolished ; that Dantzic, . 
and the other Piussian fortresses. which were 
retained by a treacherous violation of com- 
pact, should be evacuated bythe French, 
and given up to their legitimate sovereign ; 
that Austria should be put in possession of 
the Ilyrian provinces, which, formerly be- 
longed to fer; that Haw burgh aud Lubeck 
should be‘restored to their independence or, 
in other words, that the Hans Towns should 
be re-estabiished and, lasily, that she Cone 
federatiouof the Rhine should be abolighed. 
‘The reasons assigned by, Austria. for her 
conduct, in’ avery. diffusize, Siale papyt, 
The Manifesto of the Ea peror begins with 
declaring his lwperial Majesty's love of peace, 
his beimgofree, from all. inoughts af couquest 
and agurandisenient, aod hishaving entered 
into. war. ouly! from -thesdangen which ‘the 
sociat. system: fan of -becoming a pity to 
lawless.and ambitious power 
«« Hix Majesty hoped for peace, heeause at 
the of ‘his marriage, the Emperor Na- 
poleott ligd attained that point of bis career 
when the pteservatidn of his comyuests was a 
more natural and’ désirable object than’ rest- 


farther extension of his dominions, long since. . 
outstretching proper limits, was attended 
with evident danger, and not only to France, 
already sinking under the burihen of bis cons 
quests, but even to his own real personal 
interest. What his authority gained in ex- 
tent, it necessarily lost in point of seeurity. 
By an union with the most ancient Imperial 
Family in Christendom, the edifice of bis 
greatuess aequired in the eyes of the French 
vation, and of the world, such an addition of 
strength and perfection, that any ulterior . 
scheme of aggrandisemnent must only weaken 
and destroy tts stability. 

«¢ The year 1810 was not closed, when, ia 
an evil hour, Napoleon resolved to unite a. 
large portion of Nonth Germany, and to rol 
the free cities of Hamborgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, first of their political, and then of - 
their commercial existence, under the are 
bitrary pretext that the war with England > 
requised iC; this seemed to be the forerunner. 
of greater usprpations, by which one halt of | 
Germany was to become a French provinees « 
and the Emperot’ Napoleon the absolutes, 
Ruler of the Continent.” 

The Manifesto proceeds to the war against... 
Russia, and states the motives that determined, 
policy of Austria in that war, 
“goes On say 
~~ « This cruel system, which was intended 
to destiéy the commerce of the world, at the.» 
expense of the independence, the prosperity, : 
the rights and digntty, and in utter ruin of 4 
the public and private property of all the Gone + 
tinental Powers, was pursued with unrelente. 7 
ing severity, ii the vain expectation of forcing | 4 
which, had it noi foriunatels prosed,. 
unatiainable, would have plunged Eusopey, 
fora long to come, into state of 
verty, Impotence, and barbarity. 

“The canpatsa of 1812 tarnished a mess. 


7 , 
morable ple of the failure of an 4 


taking supported by gizanuc pewer, couducteds 
“by aCaptain of the fist rank, when, do tha. > 
confidence of great military talents, be daspiseay 
the rules of prudence, aud outsteys the 
of nature.” att 
mpid and extraordinary change af 
fortene was the forerunner of an import 
revolution ail the poittical relations of | 


rope. "Phe confederacy of Rassiay, Great « 
. . wl 
Britain, and Sweden, presenved a point of 


union toail neighbourlig Slates. 

In the beginuing ef tad, 
been taken to dispose the Em peior Nijpoleou 
tola peaceful policy. 
*€ Eventuol conditions, with which His 
self-created boundary did not w hive‘ 
any relation, were spoken ‘of at one time with” 
menacing indignation ; at another with brtet wt 
contempt, as if it had nov been possible to #4 
de¢lare in terms sufficienily distinct, the reso» 


less strogyre ‘after “possessions. 
8 yoy ey CUM 


|. lution, of the Nopolgua 
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to the repose-of the world even one sing/e 
nominal sacrifice." 
Ttthen staics, thatin the month Apri 
ast, Buonaparte proposed to Austria the dis- 
memberment of the Prussian States, asthe 
price of Austtia’s joining him = Of the Con- 
gress at Pragus, the Emperor of Aastria knew 
nothing put ¢éhrough the public prints. The 
Armistice gave Austria another opportunity 
of nezociating for a Peace, who proposed sead- 
ing a messenger to the British Government. 
Tire Emperor Napoleon not only received tne 
prayos with »pparent approbation, bat evea 
‘Muiitarily offered to expedite the business by 
allowing the persons to be dispatched for that 
to Engianda passage through France. 
Then it was to be catried tnto efleet, unex- 
“pected difficulties arose, the passports were 
delayed from ume ww time, under trifling 
pretexts, and at length entire/y refused This 
proceeding afforded a fresh and important 
ground for entertaining just doubts as to the 
sincerity of the assarauces whica the En- 
peror Napoleon had more than oace publicly 
expressed of his disposition to peace, although 
several of his expressions, ai that particular 
yeriod, afforded just reason to believe that 
marilime peace was the olject of his most 
anrvions soicatude. Russian, Prussian, 
Austrian Nezecistors arrived at Prague, but 
Buonaperte chewed no serious anxiety to 
mak. it was the 28th Jaly before his 
Minisier arrived, and nothing bat formal 
and discussions wok place, After an 
useless exc ange of meré formal ooates, the 
140) oF arived—Aastria took up 
arais, and ‘ve Congress was dissolved.” 
Family feats are often carried on with 
animosi'y, an acharnement greaily surpassing 
what is asaal between strangers who differ, and 
impugn each other. We should not be sur- 
prize to filhd that something personal, as 
wel! as poluical, hal spurred up Austria to 
exertions not common for her to make. 
We need only call attention to the fret al- 
ledge), that Buonaparte communicated hrs 
proposal for a conuress to the emperor of 
Austcia by means of the public newspape s 
en/y ; to jastify the opinion of many who 
theugh:, aud sull think, that efther violeut 
passion, extravagant ambition, or insapport- 
able vexation—a disease caught ai Moscow, 
or else where, has really afected his intellects. 
In addition to what has been adduced from 
the monifesto of Austria, it is proper to-trotice 
the Proclamasion of the Lmpgror of Russia, 
issued on this : itwe learn 
On the 10th of the mo. 
fification of six davs, stipulating tor the re. 


Sum) tir. of hostiliies, the Armistice finished, 
“Liaw space, of two. months and davs, 


having left litle bopes.of the conclusion of a 
just aud honograble peace, the bloody .con- 
testou winch definiively dependsthe date of 
ope is about to commence, 
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The enemy'as might be expectedy bad 
rather in view, in demanding a suspension of 
arms, the assembling of new forees to en- 
slave vations who are strangers to bim, than 
that of which so many 
storms rendered so necessary and so precious. 
Butsuch is the oature of the circumstances 
in which Europe has for such a lenzih of 
time found herself! tis by blood the hydra 
Revolution had its birth; by blood she has 
been nourished, and By BLOOD SHE MUST 
Expire. is withow doubt sad, it is hu- 
miliating to the Luman mind, that an age 
which ig called the age of understanding and 
philosophy, should precisely be chat in which 
the science of crime has been cultivated 
ost profoundly, and with the greatest suecess ; 
this it is which has given the most dreadful 
example of human depravity. ris 

Providence, whase impenetrable decrees 
laugh at our vain reasoning, after having, pu- 
+ nished sa much pride, will at last wake the 
cause triumph. Let us dare to hope, 
that nations, uied by so many misfortunes 
, and calamities, will understand their real in- 
terests better. 

** The spirit of revolt will .no ‘longer place 
arms in the hinds of men ‘to use against 
themselves, or against their Sovereigns ; they 
will now, on the contrary, offer the more 
touching spectacle of devotion towards their 
Princes and their conatry. Animated by such 
geucrons motives, their resources; will be as 
inexhausible as their resignation and perse- 
verance will be 

The Danish declaration of war against 
Sweden is dated Sept. 3, and contains a state- 
ment of grievances, which however well 
founded in cervain respects, as between those 
powers individually, does not, and, indeed, 
eannot be expected to touch the more inte- 
resting topics of that common poliey which 
io connect them both with the general 
interests of Rurope. We are glad, however, 
to see that his Dinish majesty nas not been 
soentirely preverted by the infamons example 
of his great aily, as to set at defiance the es- 
tablished usages of mations with respect to 
prisoners of wart. 

Events in the South have been no less ad- 
verse to the interests of Buonaparie, than 
thase which have perplexed his personal ex- 
ertions. Soult, wito was ordered vo keep the 
E:peror’s birth-day in Vittoria; it sor- 
rowfully enough on the French side of the 
Pyrennces, witha diminished ariny.  Sensi- 
ble of the importance of St. Sebastian's (the 
all) bat impresnable Gibraliar of Northern 
Spain;) he made another to relieve it. 
Agaiuhe failed; and that town was taken by 
‘the British, Portogues¢, and Spavsiards, after 
vigorous resistance, and-a Areddfidl toss. It 
‘was, however, necessary to take it; and at 
that tine, Soult atracked the British 
| ¢had very day: had accident favoured bis en- 
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terprize !————He has no longer that object 
for which w contend. All his objects are 
gradually diminishing. 

The best foriified town in Spain, Pampe- 
luna, will s00n follow St. Sebastians ; if re- 

» which has (we thing reasonably) esti- 
wated its ammunition de bouche at a scanty 
supply, be correct. It will wot, most probas 
biy, be besieged in fori; but the bravest 
miust yield hunger, want, aud 
wreichedness. No biauie attaches’ to the 
Generals: they dave shewn tiemselves good 
soldiers to a vile master. 

Whathas beew Buooaparte’s proceedings to 
reinstate tis losses in Spain? Atraid to avow 
their trae extent, Ne ius professed to demand, 
from bis subservient Sevate, a vore tor oniy 
80,000 additional Conseripts but ue tas had 
the dextemty tu specity for what coautry they 
are designed. ‘The vow of its Senate, with 
his Minister's speeches, are alinust se- 
mises of such pavagraplis as we see occa- 
sionally in our Loudon newspapers. 


——* Last week Mr. Mellish, the Con- 
tractor, putehased 3,000 head of catile ia 
Smithfield Market.” 

** ag Vey are to be sent for slaughter 
to the ited Hou e at Deptiord direcily.” 


*¢ Last month the Senate, assembled ia 
Paris, passed a vote for placing 30,000 ad- 
ditioual Conscripts at the dispusal of tie Mi- 
pister at War.” 


“© OCP They are to be sent for slaughter to 
Spain—t6 Catalonia, Xe. directly.” 

Now, if Buonaparte, fearing the cense- 
queuces of acknowledging ihe extent of 
losses in, Spain, asked oniy for 30,000 addi- 
tional Conseripts, a small uamber for dim to 
require, how will he dare to avow the exient 
of his Josses in Germany, or by what other 
means shall he obtain the necessary recraits 
ius bis disorganized coluams?—vor, how 
replace the numbers which have deserted his 
standards ?—There is some prospect that de- 
sertion may become the order of the day. 
Whole regiments have gone over at.ouce, to 
the Allies, in more quarters thau one, and 
this disposition, the sanguine affirm, js in- 
creasing, In the mean while the famous — 
Jamous! Coutinenial Sysiem is giving way. 
Where the Allied arms afford proteciion trade 
is open; and the Emperor and King himself, 
from absolute, vacuity of pocket, has been 
forced to allow the importation of certain 
Unngs, in a certain mode, and by a certain 
route, and on paying certain duties, and in 
certain quantities. Of all these certasnties, 
some. will become ancertain; and we would 
not insure his reception of the sum he aims 
at, under a less premium than at Lioyd’s 
would be charged on a loog misting ship. 

Again we recur to opinion in support of our 
observations: itis now heeome the de- 
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zans in this kingdom /—strange tuat he'snould 
bave among us!—do uct deny tne’ 
lusecurity of bis measures they acknowledge 
doubis whether their bero really possess she 
they bad aturmvuted to, Jim. He 
is distrait, say they, which (wey trauslue 
distracted, by the multiplicity of attairs 
wherein he Is entangled, 
We have binted ac Desertion being the” 
order of the day.” Besides two regimentd 
of Wirteoburgh Hussars, it is utidetstood! 
thata whole regiment of Dutch Couseripis 
have goae oil ina body, in anotner res 
glinent, in like wauner. General 
the Saxon comuander, hus” deserted hime 
It cannot ve doubted, but what Generif 


ehicf of the two Marshal > 


Ney, litely jomed the Allies 
took with important intelligence He 
has beew condemned to deaih by Napoléon,’ 
it iy true; but ue eccupiys the same rank 
amoug ioe Allies, as te under the 
tyrant. 

And now we are on the subjeot of deser- 
lion, we ask, wwether it would much sure’ 
pnze the world, shuuid a (several, ai the 
head of an army, with his army also, desere 
the standard of despotism for that of his lawful 
prince. ‘hat such a thing is possible, if 
whisper way Le believed, will in due time be 
evinced. is easy to perceive, a dissatisfag- 
wn, an ill humor, brooding among the’ 
Vrenely Generals, which, unless 
can stop, or get them killed off, adroidy, 
will spread a leaven, and work eciteets bighky 
to the disadvaniage of the tyrant, anc to ihe 
gratification of humamiy, and the friewds 
of Peace. 

In the midst of all this perplexity Buona. 
parte orders Ze Dewm to be sang tor vigtorics- 
cading ia: retreat, aud ba tes, by bis 
confession, now gained.” Yes, ite 
Excellence the Cardinal Maury, 


describe as a sublyae geutus,”—tie man 


to whose name a few yeuts ayo, he associated 
the vilest of terms, ia the villaisous of: 
longuages. ‘ 


The following notification has been issued: 
by the American President, — t, 


is enacted by the Senate and House of? 


Representatives in Congress assembled, that’ 
during the present war with Great Brivain it, 
shall be lawful tor any person or persons to 
barn, sink, and destroy auy British armed. 
vessel of war, except vessels coining as caciels 
or flags of truce, and for that purpose to use 
torpedos, sab-marine instruments, or ony” 
otber destructive machines whatever; anda” 
bounty of one-half the vatue of the armed 
vessels so burnt, sutik, of déstroyed ; and also” 
oneshalf the value of the guns, tackle! 
and apparel, shull be-patd out of the Preasuty 
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of the United States’to such person who 
» shall effect the same, otherwise than by the 
amped.or commissioned vessels of the Untied 
Jas, Mapison,’ 
_ In our Jast we adverted to. the enquiry then 
‘made by the House of Represevtatives on the 
“subject of the alleged repeal of the Bein 
and Milan decrees. The official answer of 
‘the Executive is of considerable length. 
It siatc. in unequivocal terms;—T'hat the 
first intelligence which this Government re- 
‘ceived of the French Decree of April 28, 1811, 
“was communicated by Mr. Barlow, in a letter 
‘ot May 12, i812, received by this department 
13, following; That the first intimauon 
to Mr. Barlow of the existence of that Decree 
“was given by the Duke of Bassano, in an 
“$nformal conference on day between 
“May 3, and 10, 1812, the official commu- 
fication of it was made May 10, at, Mr. 
Barlow's request; He uansmitted a copy of 
that decree, and of the Duke of Bassano’s 
Tetier, announciog it, to Mr. Rassel, May 
31, audinformed Mr. Russel, that the Duke 
“of Bassano had stated that the decree had 
‘been duly communicated to him :—Mr. 
“Russel replied (29th May) that his first 
«knowledge of this decree was derived fiom 
Mr. Barlow's letter, and be has repeatedly 
“stated the same since to his government, 
* The secretary of state reports, also, that 
‘ho communication of the Decree of April 
28, 1811, was ever made to this government 
y the minister of France, or other per- 


son, than as above stated; that no explana.) 


‘Won of the cause of its not having beeu com- 
Municated to this government, and published 
sm the time of its date, was ever made to this 
overtiment, or, so far as it is iuforined, to 
répreseniatives of agents of the Uniied 
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States in Europe. The ministers of France | 


this een asked to explain the cause of a pro- 
ceeding apparently so extraoidinary and ex- 
eepiionable, who replied, that his first intel- 
ligence of that dveree was received by the 
Dyasp.ina letter from the Duke of Bassano 
of May 10, 1812, in which he expressed 
fie surprise, excited by My. Barlow's com- 
vuication, that a prior leer of May, 
ipwhigh ho had tansmisied a eope of the 
cree, for tbe jnformation of govern- 
ment, had not been received,” 
«+ So much for the veracity of the friend for 
whose support Amesica-has quarieled with 
er parent country | 
In addition to. the other vexations attending 
the war, in Amezica, that country has the 
mortification ot being obliged ww. encounter 
lacions estimairs of its public expences. 
ans for the year will become naturalized, 
things; what a precious foundation 


for debts, and taxation! © Forthe present year 
additional estunates dewand ot than 


7,/00,000 dollars of which 5,500j000' trust 


be raised by And for whiat 
For what? why <to’ gratify the 
Despot who has amused them like children, 
and bas played with their credulity.—Phe 
faci is now disclosed by themselves, 


We hinted in our last, at efforts to 
increase our armies abroad. We hint now 
at farther progress to be°madé im that plan of 
proceeding at foreign troops to be supported 
by the wealth of our country—at a greater 
effort to be made than Europe has yet wit- 
nessed—and at preparations for a winter cam- 
paign on the Continent. “Cossacks must eat : 
Germany has been too much wasted to feed 
them? will they find British pork and*beef 
good ealing P=we presunie they will, 

Portiament is sunumoned to meet ‘for dis- 
patch of business on’ November 4, when the 
further developement of some of these ideas, 
unless events should ehange the coarse of 
proceedings, may be more clearly discovered. 

“GENERAL MOREAU... 

We are this moment informed, that ‘the 
accident which had befallen General Morgau 
has terminated fatally, The fall of agreat 
man is at all times an affecting occurrence ; 
but there is somathing more. in the. fall of 

Moreau. The loss which the cause of hu- 
manity bas sustained, can only be estimated 
by those who have had opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the deference paid to 
his judgment by the sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussiae We could enlarge, much; on 
this. " We pass over his military, exploits, 
to remark, that this General was, long ago, 
convinced of the necessity of restoring to the 
French people their ancient Constitution and 
Government. is tot commonly kngwa, 
that Barras, the Direetor, was engaged in 
measures for restoring the exiled King ‘of 
Frauce to his Throne; abd ‘that'Generul 
Moreau accepted a noble share in the 
hoaours of thai happy day. Oa the poitit of 
its execution arrived Napoleon Buonaparte 
from Kaypt (sent for by Abbé Sieves) aad to 
chim (as his e/eve) Birras confided his secret : 
he promised his assistance: we sav, Napoleon 
promised to seat Louis XVUE. and Peace on 
the Throne of France i—but Sieyes wished 
to seat avother person: he promised this 
also: and eventaully seated himself (or rather 
was seated by his brother Lucien) as First 
Cousul. In the mean while Moreau, like au 
honest man, held himself bound by his én- 
gagements : he had promised to seat ttre King, 
not Buonaparie ; and thoagh he would not 
undo what was done ou the lath of Bramaire, 
yet he retained a strong sense of indignation 
‘against the guilty actor in that sccue. Hence 


" | 
| 
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_ Buonaparte’s wish to destroy him : -hence his . 


Siraiageins to entangle him to the affair of 
General Pichegra : he knew he bad offended 
Moreau: be. had deecived hia: he felt he 


_ could not forgive him This explains the 


covet allusion in the letier of Gen. Moreau 
‘to his Lady. - Ce coguin Buonaparte est 
toujours heureux : to recall the 
den arrival of Napoleon before the Royalist 
plan was ripe; and the anticipation of it by 
fen days, betore at could be executed:—it 
was fixed for tae 28th Brumaire. Tne love 
of ihe soldiecy saved Moreau when accused. 
He was banished to America, whence, after 
some years, he returned to assist, by his 
talents, the councils of the Allies. His death 
will be felt by Baonaparte as a prodigious re- 
lief—itis, in fact, a thorn out of his foo He 
was by much bis superior in abilities ;—and 
as to honesty !——— 

The following may be considered as the 
Jast act of General Moreau’s life: bis Jetter 
to his Lady. 

GENERAL MOREAU TO MADAME MOREAU. 


My Dear Love,—At the battle of Dresden, 
three days ago, | had my two legs carried off 
by a cannon ball. 

That scoundrel Buonaparte is always fortu- 
mate. 

‘The'amputation was performed as well as 

possible. 
Though the army has made a_ retrograde 
‘movement, it is not at all the consequence of 
defeat, but from a want of ensemb/e, and in 
order wo get nearer General Blucher 

Excuse my scrawl, | love and embrace 
you with all my heart, 


RapaTer will finish, 
He died Sept, 2. 

GENERAL REY. 
By letters from Bristol we learn, that Ge- 
neral Rey, late Goyernor at St. Sebastian’s, 
op his passing through that city a few days 
ago complained of the insults he experienced 
from the populace ; he added, * I do nor de- 
serve to be insulted, as I saved four hundred 
of the assailants in the first: storming of the 
city of St. Sebastian’s. They were lying on 
the Leach, tov severely wounded to get away, 
and the tide was rising, by which they must 


all have been drowned; but I sent out frou 


the town and broughi them in. can, liow- 
ever, distinguish betweea the canailie of a 
natuiou, and the real people’? Now, if 
be tue, we desire that General Rey. may 
have all the benefit of it: far be it it from as 
to diminish the merit of so worthy an action ! 
—and this the rather, because reports had 
been circulated th t this officer, to prevent 
the besiegers from firing at the spot where 
the only well in the town was situated, 
placed his prisoners immediately before tt. 


Can both these facts be true? Certatrily ‘our 
countrysen: were more likely. to near ef the 
datier, and-to be-gutded by thew 
consequence of it, than of the formet >and 
hence their expressions of dislike to this Gee 
neral. A few particulars of his lite, may 
contribute to explain tais farther, 


Gensral Rey was a Monk before the.Re- 
volution. When that broke out, he threw 
olf his Order, and enlisted as a common sol« 
dier He speedily distinguished. himself. by 
his jacobruical orations at the clubs; and in 
consequence of his violence, be was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of General of Brigaue.. He 
was employed tn La Vendee, under I’hurreau, 
and made bimself conspicuous by weanng the 
ears of the Royalists pinned to his coat, and 
in the /oops of his hat, a8 may be seen sn the 
account given in the Moniteur of Thurrean’s 
trial, lo 1795, he commanied the ary on 
the coast near Brest ; aud his cruelties here 
were of such a description, that evea Hoche, 
under whose command he was, complained 
of his conduct to then Government of Frange. 
In 17y6, be was appointed to a command.an 
the army of lialy in 17y7,. in. that of she 
Rhine; and, on Buonaparte retura pfre: 
Exypt, again in the army of Atter 
the peace, in 1802, Rey was sent jo Ameriea. 
as Consul! General, and resiied at New York, 
while Geueral Thatreaa wag Ameriga 
as Ambassador. Ln 1808, Rey returned to 
Europe, and was appointed to a command ia 
the army in Spaiu. In 1809, be was sent 
with the forces which acted against. Austriags 
and has been since then constantly employed 
in Spain. 

‘How far this character of hin renders the 
latter story credible, and how far such a. per- 
son is likely to have shewao compassion to 
wounded enemies, we leave to the reader's 
judgment. But, we repeat, if he, for-onee, 
violated his usual cuaracter for cruelty, let 
him have all the benefit of such a. singular 
eccentricity. 

Q@&NERAL VANDAMME. 

The French papers seem to ‘have taken 
offence at the sending of General Vandamute 
into Siberia, by the Emperor of Russis. The 
atrocities committed by this officer onthe 
nabitauis of Eremen, a few moniés ago, 
where several were shot by his order, rendered 
hun worthy of (ve severest punishment: and 
hat competent evidence been on the spot, to 
prove the fact—for we woukl nov have ew 
General Vandamme executed without trial, 
he should, by our verdict, lave been hanged : 
say hunged; because shooling Were a 
mode of execution too honourable for kim. * 

Lo passing througa Beeslaw ‘hits escort ony 
with dificulty preserve bin froin the fury 
tle populace, who threatetied ty tear kimeto 
plecca. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Bisex. Every one has now ocolar confir- 
tation of the abundant crops this year has 
proddced, by beholding an unusual number 
of Corn stacks in every farm yard. Beans and 
clover seed are carted also, the bulk of the 
fottver is considered as unprecedented, The 
new wheats are said to rise so well ond of 
soch superior quality, as to render the old 
ones quite ubssleable, For want of rain the 
turiips bave suffered much, and for the same 
yeason no tates are yet sown ; but it must be 
observed the dry weather has been much in 
favour of the fallows and other lands now on 
tilth ‘The listie feed in the stubbles ovea- 
dions drovping price in lean stock. 
WorwicksiiveThe harvest is now com- 
pletely over, and much of its produce has 
its way to murket, where it sull has 
& high price owing to a great demand for 
seed. Never were crops more abundant, nor 
better got in, the produce per acre is tm 
aense ; at the same time there is a considera- 
ble pr ition of last year’s crop on hand, whieit 
in faet, should always be the case. Fat ware 
is on the decline; owing to the grass Irving 
gone off from the jate dry weather. The 
aftermaths were in general very 
this gear; still lean stoek is Ww demand aud 
i high prices at a considerable advance. 
Cheese deas ;— 1 rade solerably goods looking 
with a wishful eve towards a peace. “Vurnips 
abundant. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
. Lleyd’s Coffee House, Sept. 20, 1813. 
Th Manifesto Javely published by Austria 
agéinst Fiance, deserves notice for scarcely 
any thing more than for the importance at- 
tached to trade and commerce, and the con- 
sideration assigned to Evgland on account of 
her ghercantile character. ‘The Emperor ex- 
piicitly acknowledges, that his states, with 
those of the Continental powers in general, 
have been impoverished by the want of their 
former established sources of industry and 
wealth. change of what has been called 
the Contivenial Sysiem hes therefore been 
strong’y insisted ov. Buonaparie himself bas 
felt this necessity so sensibly, that he has re- 
Jaxgd ds prohibitions for ihe sake of the 
money he hopes to finger, in consequence. 
The af this is the following 

Hamburg, Aug. 28. 
‘©The Director of the Customs informs 
Messieuss the Merchants of the Hanseatic 
Departments, that the Director-general of the 
Custonss, by a letter dated the 21st inst.apprises 
him, that bis Majesty ihe Emperor has _per- 
mitted the introduction of certdin qnantitics 
of colonial produce at Hamburg and Breinen, 
viz. at Hasbuarg, 5,000 metric quintals of 
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American cotton, 5,000 ditto raw or clayéd 
sugar, 3,000 ditto coflee, 1,200 ditto pepper, 
and 2,000 ditto tea; and at Bremeny 2,000 
metric quinials of American cotton, 2,000 
ditto raw or clayed sugat, 1,000 ditto evties, 
600 dito pepper, and 3,000 tea. 
These articles may enter France througi the 
cnstom hous-s uf Cologne aud Mente. Tire 
period ullowed for the importation at Ham- 
burg and Bremen will extend only to the + 
of November and that for the adavigs.: 
into France, by way of Cologne and Menis, 


to the Ist of Junaary, 1814.” 

It appears now to be well ascertained, that 
after all the braggadocio pufis and owe 
on the supply obisined, or to be obtained, 
from Evropean substitutes for colonial pro- 
duce, the great man himself is forced to -nb- 
mitts the appolounents of navare, and the 
power of climate. Trueitis, also, that the 
labour bestowed in raising factitious sugars 
and siveets, would hate raised arucles which 
would have exchanged against six times as 
mueh sugar us all these iarvellous efforts have 
produced ; and this without any force on nae 
ture, but merely by following those lines of 
cultivation which she has marked out as suil- 
able various soils and climates. The prin- 
ciple of force adopied by Buonaparie—a mi- 
litury aan—as his raling power, has begzared 
his subjecis, bis adherents, his connection 
aud will ahinvately beggar, and ruin himself. 

Ju cousequence of the hopeful progress 
made by the Allies in relieving Germany, and 
the recent relaxation of the French govern 
ment, coffee, which is always one of the first 
articles to feel advantage or disadvantage from 
continental affairs, has lately risen several 
shillings per cwt. The demand has been in- 
creased, and for fair’ samples, gréatly 7 the 
sales have been brisk, and continueso. Fine 
cofive very little at market—_good middlings 
form the mass of what comes to sale; say, 
82s. to 845. Dominica 95s. Prize 74s. 

Sugar bias riseti to as high a priceas fait 
caléalation could possibly justify. The de- 
mand has therefore slackened ; and the pticé 
isa shade lower. Irish ‘distilleries are 
allowed io use grain again on thé 13th of 
next month ; hick, of course, decreases thé 
deniand. It is, howéver, trne, that the 
qbantity which comes to market is limited. 

The refined market feels a scanty supply; 
hence repor/s have been raised, of enormous 
raves expectéd but this is a mere dioekery of 
vossibility. Had the late hurfiéané in the 
Vest Indies done all thé mischief that was 
predicted in the first state of alarm, those re- 
ports would, probably, have been justified ; 
but we learn private aathority, that th 
devastation proved to be nothing equal to 
what it might have heen; and fiat, alf 
considered, the islands havé escaped geacrally 
with only limited damage. 
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Ram stands muclr about were it did-—that 
is 40 say, there has uot been sufficient business 
done in this article to warrant any noticeable 
variation in price. ‘ 

’ Tobacco has risew to a. steady value: the 
business done thas been considerable; the de- 
mand has’not» yet dropped, and therefure the 
commodity. may be reported as still in re- 
Thedemand for Cotton is limited—really 
good qualities are secarce—few holders, how- 
ever, incline tg abate, or even care to subinit 
their stocks to inspection. Cotton has ar- 
rived at Liverpool {rom the coast of America; 
which has cast a shade over the market. The 
trade, however, have bought, and continue 
buying, inished cotton goods partake no- 
thing of this depression or hesitation in sale ; 
they are in great request; Manchester feels 
the benefit ; prices are considerably advanced. 
othing can more clearly express the pre- 
vailing opinion of the result of those interest- 
ipg operations which are now, as all friends 
to commerce and humanity ardently hope, 
preparatory to the entire deliverance of the 
continent from ta acity, tyranny, and fallacy. 
The speculaiive took forward to a spring sea- 
son. full of bustle, activity, and demand. 
Rice; small quantities only sold—better 
prices. expected—amuch withdrawn from sale 
Jor want of buyers. 
4i.is observed as a singular thing, that not- 
withstanding te time approaches whey the 
demand for Fruit, is general and rather pres- 
sing, yety.at this moment, it isso slack, that 
she.impariers are seeking for better customers 
in fareiga maskets. This has diminished the 
gocks.on hand,; aad given thea an improved 
value... The demand, botverer, js cautious ; 
but a short ting, jt is depended on, will pro- 
a striking alteration, 

4 The consumpiion of Meat in the metropolis 

is at all times very great; when to.this we 
add for victualling the merchant 
vasy of this vast port, and the wilitary navy 
kingdom, no small part of the supply 
destined.to which is drawd from the London 
giarket,.or from, its immediate conveptions, 
we need nat wonder that Provisions bear very 
bigh prices, Prime articles saiiable for the 
demaad are dear and scarce. Prime mess 
beef sgaree; request extensive and pressing. 
Andia. pork much wanted—the in 
demand, sate cannot be procysed, 

Of Bacon the consumption is increasing. 
Re imports of Butter are inacegnate to the 
demand. The copsomption, and ex- 
pected consumption, increasing. There is, 
mevestheless, a prevailing idea, that after the 
-haryest, the supply pill be mare abandant, 
and it will certaily come to a good market. 

jay) produce, Hemp, Flax, and Tallow, 
ip. steddy demand. The prices 


scarcely mark any variation in the opinion of 
the holders, or a has who want the article, 
The fleets from the Baltic and from Arch- 
angel, come upon rather a heavy market. 
The exchange at St. Petersburgh; was at 14. 

It may be «proper to comsnunicate. to opr 
speculative, eujerprising and enlightened coun- 
trymen hiot on whieh they may possibly 
improve to great advantage, public and per- 

‘The Counsellor Dorasan, a gentlemen well 
known .throughout Russia by many asefal 
discoveries, has lately succeeded ina very.in- 
teresting experiment upon the grains of: the 
lasedia ruba ; he has produced from 
colour equal in bralliancy to that of cachineal. 
This plant may be.cultivated with little tfou- 
ble ia the southern paris of the Russian em- 
pire ; and already one pound of the colour ;it 
gives may be boughr a4 the rate of one ruble 
and twenty-five gopecks, while a pound of 
cochineal costs fifty rubles. 

The price of Bullion is, 


Portugal geld in coin £5 9 0 
Foreign gold in bars O 
New doubloons . . 510 0 

Average price of Wheat, England .and 


Wales, 100s. 2d. 
Average price of Sugar 57s. 5. 


PROMOTIONS, 
“Whitehall, Sept. 25, 1913.—-His Royal High- 


. ness the Prince Regent bas been. pleased, in the 


name and on the behalf of His Majesty, to grant 
_the dignity of a baronetof the United: Kingdom 
of Great Britain aad Ireland to. the ;tollosng 
gentlemen, and the respectiye heits male of their 
bodies lawfully begotten, yiz: 
Sir, John Thomas Duckworth, Knight of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Admirat of 
the Blue Squadron of His Majesty's Fleet, , 
George Hewett, Esq. General in the Army. 
Hildebrand Oakes, Esq, Lieutenant-General in 
the Army. ‘ 
Thomas Hislop, Esq. Lieutenant-General in the 
Aimy. 

dcsias Rowley, sq. Captain in the Royal Nawy. 
Philip Bowes Vere Broke, Esq. Captain in the 
Royal Navy. ‘ 
Richard Puleston, of Emral, in the county of 
Flint, Esq. 

Joseph Radcliffe, of Milnsbridge House, in 
the West Riding of the county of York, Esq. 
John Beckett, of Leeds, in the county of York, 
and of Somerby Park, in the county of Lincoln, 


_ Esq. 


Brydges Trecethick Henneker, cf Neuton Hall, 
in the county pt Essex, Jisg, 


Vou. XLV. (Lat. Pag. Oct. 1813.) . 
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Horace David Cholwell St. Paul, of Ewart. 

- Park, in the county of Northumberland, Esq. 

with remainder to his brothers Henry Heneage St 

Paul and Charles Maximilian St. Paul, of Ewart 
Park, Esqrs. . 

Richard Borough, of Braseldon Park, in the 
county of Berks, Esq. 

James Duff, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul at the 
sport of Cadiz, and the heirs male of his body law- 
fully begotten, with remainder, in default thereof, 
to William Gordon, of Stanhope-street, Mayfair, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esy. (nephew of the 
said James Duff), and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, 

Reverend Samuel Clarke Jervoise, of Hanover- 
square, in the county of Middlesex, of Idsworth 
Park, in the county of Southampton, and of 
Woodford, in the county of Essex. 

Nathanie] William Wraxail, of Wraxall, in 
the counsy of Somerset, Esq. 

George William Denys, of Stratford-place, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. 

Samue! Young, of Tormosa-place, in the coun- 
ty of Berks, Esq. ~ 

Frederick Gustavus Fowke, of Swerby, in the 
county of Leicester, Esq. 


= — 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
Since our last. 


Sons,—In Park-lane, Hon. Mrs. Codring- 
ton.—At Clapham, the lady of H. Wilkinson, 
Esq.—At Connzught-plece, Hyde-park, the 
ladv of R. Wigramn, Esq. M. P. son and heir. 
—The lady of Marmaduke R. Langdale, Esq. 
of Gower-street, Bedfurd-square.—The lady 
of Ma. Fortseque, Esq. of Stephetistown, 
county of Loath, Iretand.—The lady of G. 
Theakson, of Christchurch, Surrey.— 
In New Norfolk-street, the ludy of R. Miller, 
Esq.—<At Loperwood-house, Southampton, 
the lady of G. Jackson, Esq. his Majesty's 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of Prussia. 
—Mrs. R. S. Sharpe, Fenchurch-street, of 
_twins.—In Chancery-lane, the lady of H A, 
Merewether, Esq. Barrister-at-law.—In Up- 

r Grosvenor-street, the lady of the Hon. J. 

ridgeman Simpson.—At Parkhurst, “near 
Dorking, the lady of W. S. Bruere, Esq. 
At Little Hillingdon, the wife of W. 'T. 
Corbett, Esq. of Darnhall, Cheshire, and 
Elsham, Lincolnshire. —At Montagu-gtove, 
Hampstead, Mrs. White, lady of Rev. S. 
White, D. D. rector of Brightwell Baldwin, 
Oxon, and of Hampstead.—The wife of Rev. 
J. Morris, of Egglesfield-house, near Brent- 
ford.—At Exeter, the lady of W. Lushing- 
ton, jun. Esq.—The lady of Viscount Glent- 
with, at Southill-park, Berks. Brox- 
bourne, Herts, Mrs. T. White, of twins.— 
Mrs. C. Dibdin, wife of Mr. C. Dibdin, jun. 
of Sadler’s-wells, of twins.—At Lisbon, the 
lady of Ironside, Esq. of that 


Upton, Essex, the lady of J. Henry Pelly, 
Esq.—The lady of the Rev. C. A. Wheel- 
wright, Rector of Tansor, Northampton- 
shiree—At East Combe-house, Kent, Mrs. D. 
Hunter. 

Daughters, —At Lymington, Hants, Mrs- 
M. Cole.—Iu Cadogan-place, Mrs, Pollard. 
—At the Manor-house, Finchley, the lady 
of J.P. Auderson, Esq.—At Saltwood, 
Hythe, the lady of the Rev. J. Croft. —Mrs. 
J. Loxley, of Broad-street-buildings. — In 
Bedford-place, the Lady of J. H. dogarth, 
B. Burnett, of Chatham-place. 
—<At Southill, in Bedfordshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Waldegrave.—At Perth, the lady of 
Capt. Butler, of the Wiltshire Militia. — 
In Hereford-street, the lady of Col, Kerrison, 
M. P. 7th Hussars—At Hertingfordbury- 
park, im the county of Elertford, the lady of 
the late W. Baker, Esq) jun.—In Upper 
Berkeley-street, Poriman-square, Mrs. W. 
Abbs.—Mrs. Muspraut, of Herne-hill, Sarsey. 
—At Harefield-grove, the lady of A. Haly, 
Lsqy.—In Leicester-square, Mrs. Stokes. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Chigwell, T. Champion, Esq. West 
Hatch-house, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
Rev. T. Layton, vicar of Chigwell.—At Ply- 
mouth, Capt. Carroll, R. N. to Miss M. 
Dacres, eldest daughter of Capt. Dacres, 


“Governor of the Royal Naval Asylum, 


Greenwich.—At Islington, Mr. R. Smith, 
of Bow-lane, to Emily, daughter of T. 
Jackson, Esq. Colebrook-row.—At Newing- 
ton, ‘T. M. Keats, Esq. of Upper ‘Tooting, 
to Sarah, second daughter of ‘T, Burne, Esq. 
of Walworth.—Rev. J. Warneford, Fellow 
of Jesus College, ‘Cainbridge, to Charlotte 
Anne, second daughter of col. Sweeting, of 
Woodlands, Somersetshire.—At St. Cathe- 
rine-Cree, Capt. J. R. Parrish, to Harriet, 
younger dtinghvet of Mrs, Greaves, of Bil- 
liter-lane.—At Bridekirk, in Cumberland, 
Mr. B.-Beddome, of Manchester, to Miss 
E. Lancaster, of Pap-casile, Cumberland. 
At Prestbury, Mr. J. Ouley, of St. Mary- 
axe, to Elizsbeth, eldest daughter of 
‘Ward, Esq. of Hurdsfield-honse, near Mac- 
elesticld —At Bermondsey, W. Liddard, 
Esq. to S. Allard, daughter of G. Clay, Esq. 
of Rotherhithe —At Shoreditch ‘church, 
Harriet, youngest daughter of R. Down, 
E-q: of Bartholomew-lane, tw William, only 
son of W. Sutton, Esq. of Bow-lane, 
Cheapside.—At ‘Youenham, H. Hance, 

of Chinekney-hall; Essex, to Mary, daughter 
of R. Nicholson, Esq. of ‘Tottenham.—At 
St, Clementy, J.D. Norton, Esq. of Lin- 
eoln’s-inn, to Miss H. B. Brace, daughter 
of Maj.-Gen. Bruce, of Hon. E.. I. Company's 
service. —At Oxford, E. Wigan, jon., Esq. 
of Falcon-square, London, to ‘Elizabeth, 
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daughter of J. Costar, Esq. Oxford.—St. 
Olave. Hartestreet, W. Campion, M. D. to 
Miss M. C. O'Brieu, younger daughter of. 
the late Capt. O'Brien —At Hanwell, Mid. 


dlesex, J. Gillispie, Esq. Commandant of | 


Hon. E. I. Company's troops at the Depéx, 
Isic of Wight, to Georgiana, third daughter 
of G. Hodgson, Esq. Charles-street, St 
James’s-sq.—At Walthamstow, RB, Travers, 
E-q. of New Broad-street, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of G. Millet, Esq. of Walthamstow. 
—At Marylebone, M. it Nepean, Esq: 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir E. Nepean, 
Bart. to Miss C. Tilghman.—At Marylebone, 
T, Stevens, Esq. of Aldermanbury, to Miss 
D. Hum, of Upper Titchfield street, Fitzroy 
square —J. I’. Mason, Esq. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of late col. S. Cox, of Sanford-park, 
Oxfordshire. —At St. Magnas church, J. B. 
Joyner, Esq. only son of J. Jogner, Esq. of 
Camberwell, to, Mary Knox Child, eldest 
daughter of W. Child, Esq. Depaty of the 
Ward of Bridge. —At Streatham, A. Wright, 
sq. to Mary, second daughter of Richard- 
son Borradaile, Esq. of Bedford-hill, Surrey. 
—P. Samuel, Esq. of Christopher-str, Fins- 
bury sqr. to Julia, only daughier of A. Gold- 
smid, Esq. of Leman str.—At Camberwell, 
Me. S. Wroodhatn, of Enfield, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of J. Moravia, sq. of 
Old London street——At Fisherton, Wilts, 
William Doidge Taunton, esq. of Gray's 
Inn, to Caroline, daughter of Jobn Hooilm 
Greene, esq. of Fighemon cottage. —At Salis- 
bury, rev. P. E, Colston, viear of Bradwell, 
in Oxfordshire, and domestic chaplain of lard 
Kilmaine, to Henrietta, daughter of the late 
W. Tinney, esq. of Salisbury.—At Lambath, 
G. A. Thompson, esq, of Delahay street, to 
Clara, eldest daughter of J. Morgan, esq. of 
Lambath terrace. —At Queen square chipel, 
Bath, J. J. J. Alexander, of St, Lucia, West 
Indies, esq. to Mary, widow of the right hen. 
R. Cullen, late one of the lords of session and 
justiciary in Scotland.—At Christ-ebureh, 
Liverpool, A. Harrison, esq. of Liverpoal, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late W. Har- 
rison, esq. of Urnisiun, Lancashire. —At St. 
Mary Abchurch, capt. G. Argles, R. N. to 
miss J, Atkinson, of Landon.—W. G. Dad- 
ley, of Camberwell, to miss Cove, daughter 
of N. Cove, Salisbory-sq.—At All Saiots, 


Malden, C. J. Metealte, esq. of Roxton house,’ 
Bedfordshire, to Elizabeth, third daughter of | 
Mr. J. May, of Maiden.—At St. Andrews, | 
G. W. Marsh, esq. of Croydon, to Harriet | 
Helen, second daughter of Mason, esq. of | 
Joinn-st. Bedford-row.—+M..W, Farrell, esq. 
to miss E. Cowell, only daughter of G. | 
Cowell, esq, deceased, lace capt. in the 53d 
reg. foot.—H. Thompson, esq.: Stockwell 


Crescent, Minories.—Mr. R. Hayward, of 
Mile-end, to Ann, danghter of A. Kiueaid, 
esq. Edinburgh,—At Lewisham church, Mr. 
W. Orger, ot Water lane, ‘Tower-st. to miss 
E. Redmond, of Perry-hill, Sydenham. 


DEATHS, 


June 6, at the midnight attack upon the 
American camp at Stoney-creek, near Bur- 
lington-heights, Canada, lieut. Hooker, of 
the 8th or King’s reg. while advancing with 
a company, of which he had the command, 
to the attack. He was the eldest and only 
surviving son of Mr. S. Hooker, of Cheshunt, 
(late of Hertford), and recently promoted to 
the rank of captain. He fell, at the age of 
32, by a shot through his head, and instanta- 
neously expired.—Aged 53, at Leamington, 
near Warwick, J. Wallis, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s commissioners of customs. 

On Thursday, Ang. 5, was interred at 
Fulham, amongst his venerable predecessors, 
the right hon. and right rev. John Randolph, 
D. D. F.R.S. late bishop of London. He 
was deposited by the side of bishop Gibson, 
whom he resembled in. zeal for the church, 
as well as in great talents for business and in- 
defatigable industry. From Hadham, in 
Hertfordshire, where he died, his remains 
were brought to the palace at Fulham, at- 
tended by his secretary, and other confidential 
persons. From thence to the grave, he was 
followed by four of his sons, Multon Lam- 
bard, esq. (his brother-in-law,) the rey. Her- 
bert Randolph (his, nephew,) some of his 
episcopal officers, and his chief servants, in 
three mourning coaches ; the remainder of his 
chief servants, anxious to shew their attach 
ment to their reverend master, closed the pro- 
cession on foot. The carriages of the late 
bishoy, the lord chief baron, the rev. Thomas 
Randolph (his eldest son,) and M. Lambard, 
esq. as being of the family, only attended ; 
all other offers having been politely declined. 
The bishop was cut off at the age of 64 by 
apoplexy, of which no previous syroptoms had 
appeared. The day before his death, he cou- 
firmed at Ware; and at the moment of the 
calamity, he was taking bis usual ride. In 
the interval between the first and: second at- 
tack, he was indulged by a merciful, Provi- 
dence with sueh a return of his rational 
powers, as enabled: him to signify that he was 
not reluctant to die ; and although he mani- 
festly felt for his afflicted family, his miad 
was composed, tranquil, and happy. 

At Pangborn, Berkshire, F. Robertson, 


esq. of Falinouth, Jamaica. —At his house in 


Old Burhingion-st. J. Woodd, esq. aged 76, 
—At Iver, Bucks, Z. it. ‘Tayler, esq. former- 


green, Surrey, to miss H. B, Midiord, daugh-.| ly for many years examiner of army aceounts 


| 
| 


ter of the late W. Midford, esq. surgeon, 


at the War-oflice.—At Weymouth, J.Mears,’ 
T2 
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ésq. ‘of Windlestani, Surrey, aped 48.—~At 
Brighton, Mis. Oldham, reliet of the late 
W. Oldham, esq. of Edaiomton.—T. Davis, 
esq. of Crotched-ftiars, aged 56.—I1n Bond« 
street, A. Gelédneki, esq.—In Craven-st. G. 
Byfield, esq. arehitect, aged 58.—At Viza- 
gapatam, Dec. 30, 1812, about three months 
after the birth of hér son and only child, who 
survives her, Mary, the wife of rev. K, Pfit- 
chett, daughter of J. Parkhouse, esq. secre- 
tary to ¢he Carnatic commissioners.—At Far- 
Jey-hill, near Godalming, Surrey, W. Pierre- 
pont, esq. reat admiral of the Blue, aged 40. 
—At Bamet, C. Kinsey, esq. aged 64.—On 
the 14th of February last, on his passage froin 
ava to this country, T. Sword, esq. late eap- 
tain and paymastet of His Majesty's 14th reg. 
foot.—At Wittersham, Kent, Mrs. Hatris, 
wife of J, Harsis, esq. and daughter of the 
late Mrs. Trimmer, the atthor.—In Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, Mr, Rahan, an émineut 
coal+merehant, to whom the city of London 
is essentially indebted fot a reform and 
regulation made by him in the department of , 
the coal and torn meters’ offices, occasioning | 
a saving of some thousand pounds per annum, | 
with the advantage ef an accruing revente | 
arising therefrom, — At Edmonton, Mr. 
Maule, of Trinity éollege, Cambridge, aged | 
23,.—At Havitree, neat Exeter, aged 70, lieut. 
Skerret, col. of the Royal Newfoundland | 
eheibles, He was father to major gen. Sker- | 
rett, the brave defender of Tarifia.—At Croom 
hill, Greenwhich, aged 75, Mrs. Smith, | 
widow of late col. M. Smith.—in October 
last, at Surat, €. J. Davis, esq. surgeon in the | 
hon. E. 1. Company's Esiablisbavent 
Bombay.—At Ealing, J. Douglas, esq. aged | 


75.—At Dalston, M, Colting, esq. of the | 
General Post Offiee, aged G4.—Cbristopher 
Johnson esq. of Queen square, Louden, 
unfortunately drowned when bathing in 
the river Eatn, near Perthy in 
At Pinner, Mr. J. Graham, late of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, aged 6g—At Hertingfordbory- 
park, W. Baker, jun eldest sonof W.Baker, 
eq. of Bayfordbury—In  Greriville-street, 
Brunswick-square, D, Adams, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange, aged 60O—In Cannon-street 
road, St. George’s East, E. Robson, esq. 
ship-owner, aged 50—A! Pinner, Middissex, 
Mis. Aubrey, relict of the Jate Rev. E. Aus 
brey, rector of West Camel, Somerse:shire— 
At Clapham-tise, W. Nunn, esq: of Upper 
Tooting. At Chastleton, Oxiord, J. Jones, 
esq.—At Margate, after a few days illness, J. 
Cross, esq. formerly, of King-street, South- 
wark, but late of Sydenham—At Maidstone, 
Ken', Mrs. Rashleigh, of Menahilly, Corp. | 
wall, wile of W. Rasbleigh, esq. M.P. for 

owey—At CG. Harbert's, esq. Setéli- | 
bridges Norfoli, Mrs. Stevens, rehet of the | 
celebrated G. A. Sievens—On Bluckheath, | 
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Mrs. M. A. E. Bouwenis, telict of the tate 
T. Bouwens, esq. and daughter of the late 
right honourable Lady Dover, by her first 
hnsband, J. Ph. Baron Ven Boetzelder, pre- 
mier noble of HollandAr Vittoria, August 
11, if consequence of a fall froin his horse, 
J. Wellford, esq. aged 37, eldest son of the 
late J. Wellford, esq. of BlackheathAt 
Peuzanée, Capt. Vachell, of Coldstream. 
Guards—At Walthamstow, Essex, J. Wood, 


esq. 

Ties 14.1819, at the house of J. H. Har- 
tington, Esq. Chowringhee, the Rev. David 
Brown, s:nior chaplain of the éstablishment 
at Calcutta aged 49. Mr. Brown afri- 
ved in India in the year 1786, and was ap 
pointed to a clerical charge at the Presidency 
in the year 1788. For many years, besides 
his regular official duties at the New Charch 
he voluntarily and gratuitously performed 
those of the Old Church, to which then no 
minister had been attached. On the founda- 
tion of a college at Fort Witham, inthe year 
1800, he was selected by Marquis Wellesley 
to fill the station of a provost, under a rale 
which made it his duty to receive te junior 
civil Servants of the Company on their first 


arrival at Fort William, ‘* to superintend 


and regolate their general morals and coris 
duct; to assist them with his advice and ads 
monition, and to instruet and confirm theth 
iti the principles of the Christian religion, 


accordifig to the doctrine, diseipline; 


ritesof the chatch of England; as essablish- 
ed by law.” Since the disedutinuande of the 
office of provost, Mr. Brown bas beén 
ly engaged, as a member of the cotresponding 
committed of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in making known and promoting: 
the object of that, society, viz. a gétiera) cite 
culation of the Scrigiures, without nore or 
comment; an objeet to which his mind, 
heart, and time were devoted during thé Jats 
ter years of his life; and in the prosecution 
of which, he earnestly avd suceessfully re- 
commended the in-titution of af Auxilisry 
Bible Society at Calcutta. To this society le 
was appointed sectctary, in February 1841 ; 
and the sense entertainied of his sérvices in 
that situation, was expressed by an unahi- 
meus resolution passed ata general meeting 
of the society held in February 1812, that 
‘the warmest acknowledgements be made 
to the Rev. David Brown, seéretary 10 this 
society, for the very essential services which 
le has rendered by his able and indefatigable 
exertions, 10 promote the objects of the in- 
stitition.” distingatstied eharacier as a 
pists Christian, a zvalous mmister, and ‘an 
orthodox preacher of thé ‘d6etrides of the 
cberch of England, according the articles 
and will be long Weld in esteem and 
respect by the members of his charge at.Cal- 


WW 
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cutta whilst those who knew him in private 


life, will retain an affectionate remembrance of 


his amiable disposition, unaffected simplicity 
of manners, and many endearing virtues. 
He has left a numerous family and respeet: 
able circle of friends, both in India and Eng. 
land, to feel and lament iis lossy 


The Bishop of Waterford.—Died, at the 
Palace in Waterford, in his 77th year, the 


Right Rev. Dr. Joseph Stuck, bishop of that | 
diocese, and a fellow of Frinity , 


lege, Dublin. His lordship was an exeetlent 
schotar, and much esteemed for his urbanity 
of manners. He was bishop of Killala at the 
time the French landed there under General 
Hombert, who immediately established his 
hedd-quarters in the Palace, and took some 
of tits lordship’s family as hostages. His 
lordsnip wrote a little narrative of the pra- 
ceedings of the enemy while in that quarter, 
the langudgé and sentiments of which dis- 
play great philanthropy, candour, aud libera- 
ity. 

Baron de Ro/l.—Died, at Bones, near 
Tunbridge, greatly lameuted by his numerous 
frietids, in the Gist year of his age, the Baroa 
de Roll, from the Canton ef Soleure in Swit- 
zerland, late captain to the Swiss Guards of 
the King of France, and colonel in the Eng- 
lish army. The Baron was just returned 
from Gibraltar, wheré he had followed his 
royal highness Monsieur, of whom he was a 
most devoted and most particular friend, hav- 
ing heer left him since thé fatal beginning 
of the French Revolytion. 


Sir Richard Fletcher.—The loss of the 
gallant Coloriel Sir Richard Mletcher, of the 
Royal engieeers, who met a glorious and ho- 
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was accidentally overturned, Mr. Wyatt was 
thrown out with great violence, ad his head 
striking against the cartiage or handle of the 
door, ins skull was fractured, and he digd 
within a few hours after. > 

It isremarkable, that om the very day om 
which the melancholy intelligence relative 
Mr. Wyatt reached town, thata horse of his, 
rode by one of his servants, dropt down dead 
at Smithams- bottom, on the road to Croydon, 


1 Amfuily. sudden Deaths in York.—On 
| Monday moruing, Aug. 23d. was found dead. 


in her bed, to which she went the previous 
evening in good health, Mrs. Elizabeth Pe- 
nestou.n—The same forenoon died, without 
any previous illness, Franeis Duffield, a la- 
bouring mau: aud the following Wednesday, 
morning, was found dead in his bed, the 
Rev. John Waiker, minister of St. Dennis's, 
Waim-gare. Mr. Walker was advanced in 
years, but had teétired to bed in his nsual, 
health, The above persons were near 
bours to each otirer in Micklegate, Mr. 
Walker had on Tuesday evening, in convers- 
ing with his family on the awful events of the 
preceding day, feelingly enforeed the necessity” 
of preparation for what must inevitably, and. 
may very suddenly, take piace. ; 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Altornies. Kxtracted correctly 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRU PTS.—~—4ugust 21. 


Brogv. M. late of Gtotge-street, Minories, guh-stock-' 
maker. R. Falcon, Elm-court, Temple. 
Davenport, J. Huggin-lauve, siik-manufacturer, Arow~ 
der and Co. Frederick. place, Old Jewry. 
Harrison, W. sen. and W. Hiurrison, jun. York, linen- 


nourable deain, by a musket-ball, at the 
mouth of the trenches dt St. Sebastian's, will | 
be deeply lamented by the country at large. 
Sir Richard was the son of a much respected 
clergyman, formerly resident in Ipswictr: in- 
debied to his extraordinary merit, for ad- 


drapers. Att. Bell and Co, Bow-lane, Cheapside: 

Ho!me, G., C. Holme, J. Holme, and W. Holme, Long 
Island, near Carlisie, Cumberland, dealers and chapmen. 
Att. Mounsey, Stapie-inn. 

Masterman, Down-street, Piceadilly, saddler. 
dones, Millman-place, Bedford-row. 

Morrison, J. and J. Mefrison, Cro: don, Surrey, grocers. 
Att. Hutchinson and Co, Brewers’ Hall, Addie-street, 
Aldermanbury. 


vancerent in his profession, he had long 
bee’ a confidential friend of the Marquis | 
Wellington, by whom he was at all times 
consulted on every subject connected wish his 
articular department. In private life, Sir 
Richard “Ieicher was a truly aniable, and 
highly ‘estimable character. In addition to | 
au inconsolable family of five chidren,— | 
two sons and three daughters —tie has left an | 
only sister, (the lady of the Rev. Mr. Ho- 
wort, of Ipswich) to bewatl the loss of so 
niuch éndeared excellence. 


Mr. Wyatt.—On Saturday evening, Sept, 
4th, about eleven o'clock, as Mr. James 
Wyatt, the celebrated architect, was retarn- 
jug from the house of Mr. Codtington, near | 
Mariborgugh, ia that gentlemaa’s eursicle; it | 


Smith, F. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, malster. Alt. 
le and Cv, Gray’s ina. 
Stokes, C. Newport, Salop, shoe-maket. tt. Benbow 
and Co, Lincoln's Inn. 


| Stoll, M. New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, millincr and 


dress-maker. Att. Roodes and Cu. St. James’s-walk, 
Clerkenweil. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 11. 


T. Penthrin, Gray’s-int-lane-road, carpenter and builder, 
—J. B. Spencer, Bearbinder-jane, factor.—J. vlatt, 
ton, Middlesex, hay and straw salesman,—P, Beunet, 
Dowfend, Gioucester, mealman.—T. Calvért, Lancaster, 

rocer.—J. Pillgrem, Christchurch Twynchaw, Hants, 

uilder.—P. Coombe, North Petiérton, Somerset, money- 
scrivener.—T. Bayliss, Tewkesbury, Gioucesier, draper.— 
1. Stracey, laté of Prince’s-street, Siikmau.—D. Dowling, 
Devonshire street, Queen-square, schou)master.—T. Picker 
ing, Liverpool, grocer.—J J. Lester, Rotherhithe, Surrey, 
mast and sailemaker.—R. Strout, Newman’s-cowrt, Cora- 
hill, coffee-house-keepet. 


BANKRU PTS.—Angust 24. 
Cock, S. Basinghall-street, merchant. Att. Crowder and 
Co, Frederick-place, Od Jewry. 
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Russelt, Bath, brusi-imaker. At/. Vizard and Co. 
Lincuin’s-inn. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 14. 


T. Adams, Camperwell, glazier. —W. and W. Pike, 
Maidstone, feilmongers.—J, Conelly. Air-sirert, Picca- 
dijlv, carpenter —J. B. Spencer, Bread-street, factor.—T. 
Chi jingworth, Redditch, Worcestershire, wcecle-maker.— 
R. Pooie, Worcester, lantern leaf and horn comb manu- 
facturer.—D. Collins, Oxford street, baker.—P. Thorne, 
Tavistuck, Devonshire, miller.--J. Ollard, Masonestreet, 
Kent-road, linen-draper.—J. RBdney, High Holborn, bro- 
ker.--¥. F. Biundell, Locas-street, Gray's-inn-lane, insu- 
ravce-hroker—C. Logan, Leuox, W. Welsh, and P. 
Stubs, Liverpool, merchants. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Anzust 28. 


Williams, D. Aberfraw, Anglesea, shopkeeper. 
Ruimer, T. late of Manchester, dealer. 

Kichardson, H. Euston-square, St. Vancras, brichmaker. 
Parr, W. Kio Janeiro, Braziis, merci wit. 


BANK RUPTS. 


Ashbev, W. Albury, Hertford, butcher. tt. Bond, Ware, 
Herts. 

Billing, J. H. sen. W. Brooks, and J. H. Billing, jon. 
Paddington, coru-dealers. Aft, Druce, Billiter-square. 
Bromby, M. Gainsborough, Lincoin, sail-cloth.manutac- 

turer, Att. Extey and Co. Furoival's Ino. 

Cooke, 8. Liverpool, tinen-draper. Hard, Temple. 

Oook, d+ Liverpool, linen-dtaper. Att. Uurd, Tempie. 

Davies, J. Manchesver, hatter. Aft. Milne and Co, Temple. 

Lee, W. and P. Lee, Laimbeth-marsh, sione-masons. 
Peter, Palsgrave-place, Strand. 

Maskery, M. and D. Maskery, Stafford, milliners. 4¢¢. 
Popkin, Dean-stre+t, Soho. 

Moreton, J. Manchester, shopkceper, 
and Co. Temple. 

Newton, Cleremont House, Queen’s-buildings, Bromp- 
fon, scrivener, dit. Dawson ard Co. Sayille-place, 
Burlington street. 

Nowles, J. Ormskirk. Lancaster, woollen.draper. 
Leigh and C». New Briige-strect. 

Proctor, H. and T, Cantrifl, Staflord, grocers. Ai. Bour- 
dilton and* o, Little Friday streei, Cheapside. 

Pugh, T. Brick-lane, Spite ieids, tailow-chandier. 
Goodchikd, Commercial Chambers, Minories. 
Sexton, A. Ossett, Dewsbury, Yurk, clothicr, dit. 

and Co. New Inn. 

Thomas, J., E. Tyler, and Tyler, Bristol, builders. 
Edmunds, Exchequer Office of Pleas, Lincoln's Inn. 
‘oby, R. Lucas-street, Gray’s [nn lane-road, carpet-waie- 
housemin. Att. Flashman, Bly place, Holborn. 

Warburton, J. Sough Bridge, Darwen, Lancaster, calico- 
printer. Att, Ellis, Chancerv-lane. 
oodward, W. late of King’s Arms-yard, Whitecross- 
street, timber-deaicr. Att. Fuwell, Cornhiil. 


Att. Brundrett 


Ait. 


Sykes 


CERTIFICATES. —Sept. 18. 


J. Hornby, Tottenham Court-road, ironmonger 
Kenworthy, colton-ic-Moors, Lancaster, cotten-manutac- 
turer.—J. Bradock, Manchester, merchant,—P. Cromp- 
ton, Mauchesier, merchant —J. Tarry, Coichester, 
Imen-draper.—S. Morris, Cheitenham, G oucester, buider, 
—F. Chaimer. late of Lincoln, currier.—W. Anderson, 
Roiton, Lancaster, druggist. —W. ‘Yoosey, Duke-street, 
Bloomsbury, buiider.—J. Burnley, Fariniey, York, scrib- 
bing and 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Aagust 51, 
Portway, P. Stourport, Worcestes, timber-inerchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Bennett, Lawrance-hill, St. Phillip and Jacah, Gloucester, 
baker, Att. Edmunds, Exchequer Office of Pleas, Lin- 
‘coin’s Inn. 

Beveriy, Darlington, Durham, innkeeper. Ait. Raia: 

Genge. T. late of Friday-street, Cheapside, glover. tt. 

Hewer, B. Exeter, linen and woollen-draper. Aft. Collett 
and Ca, Chancery-lane. 

Knowles, J. Ormskirk, Lancaster, woollen-draper. tt. 
Leigh and Co. New Bridve-street. ‘ 

Wesiover. J. Norwood, Surrey, builder. tt. Hillyard 
and Co. Copthall court, Throgmorton-street. 

Wood, G. Doncaster, York, bookseller, ct, Crosley, 

Bearbiuder-lanc. 


List of Bankrupis, 
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CERTIFICATES.—Sept. 21. 


T. Selsby, Leadenhall-market, poulterer.—W. Wing- 
field, Liverpoo!, merchant.—G. Saltmer, Kensington, corn- 
menhant.-J. Richardson, Wakefield, York, woolstapier. 
W. Whitehead, Shaw-hall, York, woollen-manufacturer. 
--T. Fotheriey, Gosport, Southampton, sinp-chandler.— 
W. Randall, Leeds, York, merchant. — J. Mitchell, 
Crombie’s rov, Commercial-road, grocer. — J. Spragy, 
New-cross, Keni-road, school-master.—J. Rubinson, jua. 
Bolton sircet, Piccaduy, money-scrivener. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Sept. +. 
Jones, E, Kemey’s Superior, Monmouth, banker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, T. Newcastle npon Tyne, perfumer, itt. Beit 
and Broderick, Bow-lane, Cheapsirle. 

Hudson, T. and R. Hudson, Bishop Wearmouth, Dur- 
hom, coal-fitters. Att. Blackiston, Symond’s-inn, 

Mead, T. late of Moor-street, St. Ann, victualler. Ar. 
deves, Charlotte-strect, Fitzroy square. 

Sharp, J. Wilbertoss, York, wool dealer and chapman, 
Att, Baxter and Martin, Furnival’s-inn, 

Sikes, E. Bolton, Lancaster, roller manufacturer. 
Biakelock. Serjcint’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Smale, J. Plymstock, Devon, muller. tt. Collett and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 

Terry, B. Doncaster, York, oil-merchant. lt. Bleasdale 
and Co. New-inn. 

Thomas, W. Plymouth, linen draper. Att, Swan, New 
Basioghall-street. 


Att. 


CERTIFICATES,—Sept. 25. 
T. Cox, late of East Coker, Somerset, miller.—J, 
Raker, Luton, Derby, cotton wsnufacturer.— W. Young, 
Great Cuoxwell, Berks, dealer.—T. Wilcucks, Exeter, 
tatlow-chandier.—T. T. Borrinsale, Bath, tailor.—G. Hen. 
ton, George street, Tower-hill, broker.—J. Mollart, Shel- 
ton, Statford, china-manufacturer, 


BANKRU PTS.—Sept 7. 
Holme, PRotcherby. Camberiand, 
maltster, Att. Mouncey, Stapte’s-inn. 
Robson, J. jun. lite of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
4tt. Meggisons and Fairbank, Hatton-garden. 


now or late a 


CERTIFICATES.—Sept. 28. 


W. Wicks, Worthing, Sussex, fish-boyer.—T. Jenkins, 
Picet-street, tailor. — Piatt, Dobcross, Saddleworth, 
York, machine-maker.—W. Royston, Macclesfield, Ches- 
ter, iroumongers.—H. Dyer, Wotton-under- Edge, Glou- 
cester, clothicr.—G. Porteus, late of Warwick-street, 
Goiden-square, saddler.— W. H, Jessop, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, money-scrivener.—John and Joseph Scriven, 
Alcester, Warwick, needic-makers, 


BANKRUPTS,—Sepz 11. 


Abrahams, M. Sheerness, slopseller. Att, Isaacs, Bevis- 
Marks, St. Mary Axe. . 

Davies, T. late of Cardiff, Glamorgan, victualler. 
Gregory, Clement’s-inn. 

Dogntt, F. York-place, Kent road, corn-merchant.. Ait, 

amerton, Great St. Hclen’s, Bishopsgate-street. 

Hutton, RK. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, ‘joiner. 
Blactiston, Symond's-inn, 

Ivimy, W. Portsea, baker. Ait. Shelton, Sessions-house, 

Lombard, R. late of Bainbridge-street, St. Giles’s, pla:s- 
terer. dit. Shearman, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

Perry, J. King’s Arms-passage, Cornhill, broker. Ait. 
Dodd, Bijtiter-lane. 

Stiles, J. M. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clothier. Att. 
W. and E. Bilis, Hatton-garden, 

Wallett, G. jun. Great Malvern, Worcester, druggist. 
Att, Yarrant and Co. Cuancery-lane. 

Winter, W. Bristol, tinman, ait. Vizard and Hutchin- 
son, Lince)n’s-inn. 

Work, J. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, insurance-broker, Ait. 
Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. 


CERTIFICATES.—9Qciober 2. 


J. Griffiths, late of Hill, Milbrooke, Southampton, 
slater.—J. Barker, Portsmouth, cutler.—J. Bailey, late of 
Cannock, Statiord, cordwainer.—F, Ridsdale, Leeds, York, 
and W, Hamilton, Finsbury-square, mer- 
chants —J. Irish, Portsmouth, watchmaker.—J. Beeston, 


it. 


| Jate of Nottingham, baker.—J. Huigon, Skipton, York, 


victualler. 


BANKRUPT.—Srpt, 14. 


Clegg, J. Newcastle-under-line, Stafford, mercer. 
Benbow and Alban, Stone-Buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, 


i 
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Smithfield, per stone of to sink the OTal. 


COALS 


Sunderland. 


Newcas'le. 


Veal, August 3¢ 53s.0d. to Os. Od. | 568.0d. to Os. 02, 
Aug. 3016 8(7 O17 647 417 6 Sept 
4143.9 516 }43 0 54 
Sept... 616-816 817-617 4/7. 6 20151 G 539 6 
1416 416 618 0!7 610 0 
20/6 0!6 618 0]7 Oo * Delivered at 13s. pec chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
“Aug. 30/5 41/6 016 418 O]60 ! 
Sept. 6/4 8/5 415 8|7 | ze | 238 
14/6 4/6 616 6/60 Pa 32 | 
2045 0/5 416 4/7 | jeg | 
St. James’s.* | Aus.21 52 54 30,10 40 Cloudy 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. | 22 55 | 57 | 50 29,70 | 36 Showery 
Psd. £.5.d. 8.0. | 23 50 | 63 | 54 30,10 | 56 Fair 
Aug. 3015 00/2 50] 5 50/2 20 | 24; 51} 96 | 53 | 432! 58 Fuic 
Sept. 615 50/2 50] 5 50]2 20 | 25 54195 | 54) 532 | 65 Far 
14/5 50/2 50] 5 501200. 26 50/63/55! ,30| Gy Fair 
2015 50,1166) 5 50,200 27 | 55 | 03 +29) 47 Fair 
23 54; 61) 52) 429 | 46 Cloudy 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb, 29} 56162155! ,20! 36 Showery 
Dressing Hides 24 perdozen — 36 | 30 | 55 | 631 54| ,28| g2 Fair 
CropHides for cut. 234 Ditto, 50 to 70— Jo | 3 31 | 57 | 66 | 55 916 | 47 Fair’ 
Flat at Ordinary — 21d. | Seals, Large, Sept. 56 | 64.) 55 | ,10 | 46 Fair 
“London Average per ewt. 2 rere 27 Showery 
Soap, yellow, 102s.; mottled, 112s.; curd, 16s. O ra |) 
4| 55 | 66/55; © Rain 
Candles, per dozen, 14s. Od.; moulds, 158.64, & 452] 40.Storm 
& Aug. 14 { 11,900 quarters. Average 106s. 64d. | S 6 | 56 | 62 | 55 "23 26 
= 21] 7,924— — — — 100 8% 60! 50! ,49 | 49 Showers 
Sept. 4] 7,055— — — — 8 72 | 8 47) 54; 46 ,62 20 Showery 
— oF | 47 | 59 30,01 46 Fair 
> 27 { 12,328 — — — —9) Of ade |. 
Sept. 10] 14,335 — — — — 89 1 | 60 | G7 | 56 29,92 48 
re 17416,301 — — — — 89 | 3 | 56 5 155 30,02! 456 Fair 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. | + 50 
€ Aug. 30] Ss. 2s ir 1060 66) 69 48 Fair 
a Sept. 6 17 57 50); ,28 49 Far 
13 2 € 18 67 | 58 | ,20 | 46 Faic 
20 2 19 57. 55 08 | 40 Fair 
. * The ao price of the market. 20 54 560 29, 96 | 40 Fair 
American pot-ash, percwt. 218 Oto 3 2 O Lead, white........ton 43 0 Ot 4g Ov 
Ditto” pearl........ 3 2 0 3 7 O' Logwoodchips...... ton O20 
DAS O 2 2 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 7 10 8 5 
Brandy, Coniac,/und. gal, 0 17 0 018 | Mahogany..........ft. 
Camphire, rehned. F 4 Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 23 0 0 30 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 23 0 0 2310 Ditto spermaceti..ton $8 0 0 Yo 0 
Cochineal, garb. fond. lb. 2 6 O Ditto whale 
Ditto, East-India,..... 0 7 0 O 8 DittoFlorence, dchest 30 0 0 84 O 
Coffee, fine Lond. ..cwt. 5 0 O 5 10 O Pitch, Stockholm,..cwr. 0 16 6 
Dittoordinary.. 3 Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 4 0 
S Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 0 110 1 \Bine, 0 
Ditto Jamaica... 0 1:9 O lt Rum, Jamaica loud gal. 0 6 6 0 8 
Ditto Smyma.... (0 Ditto Leeward Island 0 5 6 0 6 
Ditto East-India...... 0 O11 O 1 3. Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3.17 0 4090 
& Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 5 0 0 .0. 0. Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 217 3.9 6 
2 Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0.0 27 @ Silk, raw, Die 2 0 
——Scrivellues 11 0 O O O Tallow, Engtish.... cwt. 4.10 4 it o 
Flax, Riga..........toni02 0 105 Ditto, Russia, white. 4 0 0 4°60 
DittoPetersburgh.... 86 0.0 90 0 yellow... 4 4 0 46 0 
© Galls, Turkey...... cwt. 9 15-0. O.. Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 2 3 0 
Geneva, Holl. tond..gal, 010 9 0 Tinin blocks .....:cwt. 613 0 <6 18*°0O 
Ditto English........ 015 6 0 16 0} Tobacco, Maryl...... lb, 0 010 
Gum Arabic, ‘Turkey,cwt, 6 0 0 8 0 Ditto Viginia...... 0 (0. 
-2 Hemp, Riga....:...t0n 88 0 0 99 O Oj; Wax,Guiner......cw. 9 0 0 10 0.90 
<8 Ditto Petersburgh .... 86 0 O 8% O 0, Whatie-fins (Greenl.) ton.150 0 0 160 0, 0 
Hops. bag 0 O 2 0 Wine, Red Port, Lund: pipe 66 0 0 72 0 0 
Indigo, Caracea......lb. O11. 0 44°76.) .., Ditto Lishon. 2, 665.0590; 
Ditto East-India .... 0 4 9 9 Ditio Madeira......- 409 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 13 10 14 O 0 Ditto Vidonia...... 0 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.N.p. 2310 O 24 0 O Dito Galcavella.....°, 72.0 9.0 
Ditto 20° 0 0 0.0 0 Ditto Sherry....buit, 55.0 0 FOO 
Lead ‘in pigs.. .....fod. 50 0 BL 0 0 Ditto. Mountsin,,.... 28 0 0° 35 0 0 
0 0 29 0 O} Ditto Claret. d5 0 G3 0 


Ditto 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, us. 30-6——Ditto. at sight, 29-8——Rotterdam, 9-6 —— Hamburgh, 26-6-——Altona, 26-73 2 
i us.—-Paris, | day’s date, 18-80——Ditto, 2 us. 19——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff, ——Cadiz, in paper 
——Cadiz, eff. 514-——Bilboa——Palermo, per 02. 125d.—Leghorn, 60-—-Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff. 52 
—— Naples, Lisbon, 79——Oporto, 79 —— Dublin, per cent. 5 Cork, ditto 5-—— Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. 
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| The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-O/fice Shares, &c. from 20th August to 

1] 20th September 1813, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 
| ‘on. 
. a ree Dock Stock, £100. to £1003.—West-India Dock, £146 to £145.—East-India Dock, £110. to 
£110}.—-Globe Assurance Stock, £103.—Imperial ditto Shares, £42. 10.—Eagle ditto ditto, £2.10 to £2. 8. 
——Hope ditto ditto, £2. to £2. 5.——Atlas ditto ditto, shut.——East-London Water-Works, shut.——Kent 
d tto, £56. 10. to £57.—London Institution Shares, £45. to £48.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, shut— Kennet 
and Avon, £20.5 to £20.—Leeds and Liverpool, £204 to £205.—Wilts and Berks, 18.— Thames and Medway, 
—. —Huddersfeld, —.—Grand Sarrey, —. —Grand Westera, £50. Disc, —Graud Union, £27. Disc, 
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